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Preface 


This book is about one of the most dramatic events in the 
Great Patriotic War which the Soviet people fought against 
the Nazi invaders —the defence of Leningrad and the defeat 
of the enemy hordes at its walls. It is also the story of the 
unparalleled courage that was shown by those who defended 
the great city on the Neva. 

History has many examples of staunch resistance to foreign 
invasion. The ancient Spanish fortress of Numancia was be- 
sieged by Roman legions. Its Celtiberian defenders died to 
a man but did not surrender to the enemy. No less strong 
a love for their native land was shown by the small garrison 
of Russian soldiers that for almost a year in the 16th century 
defended the town of Pskov on Russia’s western borders from 
the invading armies of the Polish king, Stefan Bathory. This 
event, known in history as the “Great Pskov sitting’, ended 
in victory for the besieged. 

But in the terrible years of the Nazi blockade, the worst and 
longest siege in history, the people of Leningrad showed great- 
er steadfastness, greater love for their motherland and greater 
hatred of the enemy than even the defenders of Numancia, of 
Pskov and of the many other places in history famed for the 
great feats of resistance put up by their defenders. Leningrad 
had no fortress walls, no forts and no bastions, yet its defend- 
ers made the city an impregnable fortress. And it was on this 
fortress that the turbid wave of fascist invasion which fell upon 
the north-west corner of the Soviet state was at last broken. 
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The events related in this book are not only treated on the 
basis of historical documents. Its authors were themselves 
among the troops defending Leningrad for the whole 900 days 
of the siege. As direct participants in the battles and eye- 
witnesses to life in the besieged town, they at times recreate 
pictures of the past from their own memory in the hope that 
this will bring home better to the reader the stern reality of 
those terrible days of more than four decades ago. 


The City of Russian Glory 


Leningrad! Founded in 1703 by Peter the Great, this city on 
the Neva has played an exceptional role in the history of the 
Russian and the Soviet peoples.! Leningrad has a special place 
in the hearts of Soviet people for its contribution to strength- 
ening Russia as a state, for the fact that it was the cradle of 
the liberation struggle of the peoples of Russia against autoc- 
racy and serfdom, for its glorious revolutionary, military and 
labour traditions and for the fact that Lenin, the great leader 
of the world proletariat, lived and worked there for many 
years. 

One of the most beautiful cities in the world, Leningrad has 
been called the Northern Palmyra. Here are to be found some 
of the world-famous architectural monuments and ensem- 
bles—the Peter and Paul Fortress, the Alexander Nevsky 
Lavra, the Smolny Institute, the ‘‘Strelka”’ complex and the 
Exchange on Vassilyevsky Island, the Palace Square with the 
Winter Palace, the Alexander Column and the Arch of the Ge- 
neral Staff Headquarters, the Decembrists’ Square with its 
monument to Peter the Great and St. Isaac’s Cathedral, the 
Nevsky Prospekt, the Mars Field, the Summer Garden, Engi- 
neers’ Castle, the Academy of Arts, the Admiralty and many, 
many others. 

The broad, straight prospekts and streets, the magnificently 
designed squares, the exquisite bridges across the innumerable 
rivers and canals and the many palaces and parks lend the city 
a beauty that is completely unique and leave the beholder with 
a feeling of wonderment at the skill of the men who built them. 
Leningrad is particularly beautiful during the summer white 


1 From 1703 to 1914 the city was called St. Petersburg. In August 1914 it 
was renamed Petrograd. On January 26, 1924, it was named Leningrad. Until 
March 1918, the city was the capital of Russia. 
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nights. The waters of the mighty Neva roll majestically into 
the Gulf of Finland while thousands of people come to the em- 
bankment to admire with no thought for the late hour on the 
play of colours of its never-ending dawns and watching as the 
bridges are raised and lowered to allow the passage of ships. 

And on hot summer days, which, it is true, are not so many 
in Leningrad, the luxuriant foliage of the age-old trees on 
Krestovsky Island, in the Summer Garden or in the many old 
parks around the city provide shade for its residents and the 
numerous tourists which visit it. The magnificent museum- 
palaces in the suburbs of the city attract tens of thousands of 
art and beauty lovers from ali over the world. 

For almost three centuries the city on the Neva has been the 
focal point for progressive thought and one of the world’s cen- 
tres of progressive culture and art. Its numerous scientific i1n- 
stitutions, palaces, museums and theatres contain some of the 
finest creations produced by human civilisation. The art col- 
lection of the Hermitage Museum alone numbers more than 
two million exhibits. 

It was in Leningrad that the Academy of Sciences was found- 
ed. Here the first natural scientist, poet, painter, historian 
and ardent champion of Russian enlightenment and scientific 
development, Mikhail Lomonosov, lived and worked together 
with many other world-famous scientists and scholars. 

It was in St. Petersburg that the immortal works of Push- 
kin, Lermontov, Dostoyevsky, Gogol, Nekrasov, Saltykov- 
Shchedrin, Turgenev, Krylov, Griboyedov, Gorky and Maya- 
kovsky were written. And it was also here that Glinka, Boro- 
din, Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakov composed their beau- 
tiful music, and the magnificent canvasses of Repin and Suri- 
kov were first shown to the admiration of those who beheld 
them. 

Leningrad is rich in liberation and revolutionary traditions. 
On December 14, 1825, the first revolutionary action in Russia 
took place—-the uprising of the Decembrists on Senate 
Square. Living and working in St. Petersburg, the revolution- 
ary democrats, Belinsky, Chernyshevsky, Dobrolyubov and 
Pisarev educated a whole generation of Russian revolutiona- 
ries. During the 1860s and 1870s St. Petersburg was the centre 
of revolutionary populism. Blagoyev, Tochissky and Brusnev 
formed Russia’s first social-democratic groups here, while Vic- 
tor Obnorsky and Stepan Khalturin set up the first political 
organisation of the Russian proletariat under the name of the 
Northern Union of Russian Workers. 
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A new and extremely important stage in the revolutionary 
history of the city began in 1893 when Vladimir Lenin (Ulya- 
nov) moved there. The young revolutionary soon won recog- 
nition as the leader of the Marxists and devoted much time and 
effort to forming a revolutionary Marxist party. In the au- 
tumn of 1895 he brought all the Marxist circles of St. Peters- 
burg together, forming the St. Petersburg Union of Struggle 
for the Emancipation of the Working Class. This organisation 
conducted political propaganda among the workers, headed 
the strike movement thereby fusing socialism with the work- 
ing-class movement. 

Under the leadership of the Bolsheviks the first Russian re- 
volution took place in St. Petersburg in 1905-1907. In Febru- 
ary 1917 tsarist autocracy was finally overthrown. 

In October 1917, an armed uprising of the workers and pea- 
sants, soldiers and sailors, led by the Bolshevik Party headed 
by Lenin, resulted, first in Petrograd and then in the rest of 
Russia, in the victory of the Great October Socialist Revolu- 
tion. From the building of the Smolny Institute, which was 
then the headquarters of the Revolution, the leader of the 
working people announced to the world: “...the workers’ and 
peasants’ revolution, about the necessity of which the Bolshe- 
viks have always spoken, has been accomplished”’.! A new era 
had begun in the history of mankind —an era of a revolution- 
ary renewal of the world and the transition from capitalism to 
socialism. 

The victorious socialist revolution in Russia was met with 
bitter resistance from counter-revolutionary forces within the 
country and from international imperialism. Foreign military 
intervention and the White Guard armies’ offensive were com- 
bined with mutinees and plots led by the Socialist Revolution- 
aries, Mensheviks, supporters of the old exploitative system 
inside the country. Deprived of their wealth and privileges the 
landowners and capitalists sought to restore the old order at 
any price. 

During the Civil War that lasted from 1918 to 1920 the re- 
volutionary workers of Petrograd were forced on many occa- 
sions to defend their native city against the enemies. And each 
time the courage and staunchness of the city’s defenders was 
an insurmountable obstacle to the forces of counter- 
revolution. 


! V.I. Lenin, ‘“‘Meeting of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies. October 25 (November 7), 1917”, Collected Works, Vol. 26, Prog- 
ress Publishers, Moscow, 1964, p. 239. 
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But the Petrograd proletariat also made a great contribu- 
tion to establishing and defending Soviet power in other parts 
of Russia. Tens of thousands of the city’s workers, including 
many Communists and Komsomo] members, fought practi- 
cally at all the fronts of the Civil War. From April 1918 to Ap- 
ril 1919 alone 170,000 Petrograd citizens went to the front. 
They brought to the people Lenin’s great ideas, the ideas of the 
proletarian revolution and helped to establish Soviet power in 
the provinces. They enhanced the fighting capacity of young 
Red Army regiments and instilled the spirit of courage and 
valour in the soldiers. 

The services rendered by the proletariat of Petrograd both 
during the Revolution and the Civil War were highly appreci- 
ated by Lenin. ““The Petrograd workers,” he said, “are only 
a small part of the workers of Russia. But they are one of the 
best, the advanced, most class-conscious, most revolutionary, 
most steadfast detachments of the working class and of all the 
working people of Russia, and one of the least liable to suc- 
cumb to empty phrases, to spineless despair and to the intimi- 
dation of the bourgeoisie.” ! 

For its outstanding services in the defeat of the foreign inter- 
ventionists and White Guards the Seventh All-Russia Con- 
gress of Soviets in December 1919 awarded the city of Petro- 
grad with the Military Red Banner of the All-Russia Central 
Executive Committee and the Order of the Red Banner. 

After Lenin’s death in 1924 the city was named after him. 

Leningrad steadily developed as a powerful industrial cen- 
tre. In 1940 its industry accounted for more than 10 per cent of 
the total industrial production of the Soviet Union. A national 
leader in machine-building, ship-building, electrical engineer- 
ing and instrument-making, it also became one of the coun- 
try’s main design centres and a school of advanced experience, 
a centre for training technical personnel as well as the initiator 
of many country-wide social and political undertakings. Thus, 
in 1929 the Leningrad workers initiated the mass socialist 
emulation, which was a clear testimony to the colossal energy 
of the people released by the Soviet social system. 

The factories of Leningrad were the first to give the country 
tractors, motor cars, blooming mills, turbines and synthetic 
rubber. They were the first to melt aluminium and magnesium. 
In the last pre-war year Leningrad mastered the production of 


1 V.I. Lenin, “On the Famine’’, Collected Works, Vol. 27, Progress Pub- 
lishers, Moscow, 1977, p. 395. 
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235 different types of machinery. It was sending rolling mills, 
turbines, generators, complex instruments, electric motors, 
textile machines, tractors and high-pressure boilers to all re- 
gions of the country. At major factories and construction sites 
all over the country the Leningrad trade mark was to be found 
on machinery of all kinds. 

Leningrad developed as an important cultural and scientific 
centre. On the eve of the Great Patriotic War there were 60 
higher educational establishments in the city with a total stu- 
dent body of 85,000. There were also 101 specialised secondary 
schools with a total of 35,000 students, more than 100 research 
institutes, 28 theatres, 146 clubs and palaces of culture, 
722 public libraries and 43 museums. 

The second largest city in the USSR, Leningrad also 
played an important role as a major port and railway junction. 
Ships from all over the world docked at the commercial port 
of Leningrad, and 12 railroads connected the city with towns 
in the north, south, east and west. The dry-docks and wharfs 
of Leningrad provided the country with a large part of its ship- 
ping of different tonnages. 

Thus on the eve of the Great Patriotic War Leningrad was 
a city of steady growth and development. 


Chapter 1 


Leningrad in Danger 


As the 1930s drew to a close the Soviet people had made great 
strides in the building of their new life. The selfless efforts of 
the people had created a powerful industry and a highly pro- 
ductive agriculture based on collective farming. A cultural re- 
volution had made it possible to attain a high level of educa- 
tion and to develop science and technology. 

Asa result of the revolutionary transformations, the country 
rose to a qualitatively new level. The Soviet Union became 
a great industrial power as it moved to the first place in Eu- 
rope and the second place in the world in industrial output. 
The way of life of the broad masses radically changed. The po- 
sition of socialism was strengthened both in the cities and 
countryside. 

However, the methods and means used to implement the 
transformations were not always in keeping with socialist prin- 
ciples. The administrative and command style became domin- 
ant in directing social processes, which inhibited the develop- 
ment of democracy and the creative initiative and social in- 
volvement of the Soviet people. The personality cult of Stalin, 
tyranny and totally unjustified mass repressions had a perni- 
cious effect on the social and political climate in the country. 
But the mistakes and the deviations from socialist principles 
could not stop the country from advancing along the path of 
social progress. The Soviet people concentrated their efforts 
on peaceful construction. 

The international situation at the time was alarming as 
the clouds of war were gathering. 

In Central Europe the German and in the Far East the Japa- 
nese imperialists were beginning direct acts of aggression 
against neighbouring states. In March 1938 Nazi Germany 
seized Austria. A year later it was Czechoslovakia that fell vic- 
tim. Ruling quarters in Britain and France did nothing to pre- 
vent these acts of aggression. It was not in their plans to curb 
the warmongers. Soviet proposals to create a system of collec- 
tive security in Europe and for joint struggle against the ag- 
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gressor were rejected by them. They were hostile to the USSR 
and looked upon Hitler’s Germany as the chief shock force 
that could be directed against the Soviet Union and were aim- 
ing to bring about war between those two countries. But 
events turned out differently. 

On September 1, 1939, Nazi Germany attacked Poland, and 
Britain and France declared war on the invader. Thus began 
the Second World War, the greatest war in history and one 
that was caused by the imperialist system. 

In an unequal struggle with the aggressor, which was armed 
to the teeth, Poland was unable to hold out. Its army was 
crushed and its territory occupied. 

Turning their troops to the West in 1940, the Hitlerites ra- 
pidly seized Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, invaded 
France and inflicted a defeat on the British Expeditionary 
Army. In the spring of 1941 the Germans took Yugoslavia and 
Greece. 

Almost all the capitalist states in continental Europe with all 
their material and human resources were thus in the hands of 
the invaders. 

The main obstacle in Hitler’s way to world domination was 
now the Soviet Union. After the invasion of France Nazi Ger- 
many’s main concern was direct preparations for an attack 
against the USSR. By late 1940 the German Command had 
worked out a strategic plan for war in the east. This went 
under the code-name “Barbarossa’”’. The objective of the plan 
was to inflict a lightning defeat on the Soviet Union before 
the war against Britain had been brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The Communist Party and the Soviet Government realised 
that war with the imperialists was a possibility and were pre- 
paring the country and the people for defence. In the pre-war 
years important measures were taken to build up the defence 
industry and the Armed Forces, to re-equip them technically, 
and expand the training of military personnel. The morale of 
the army and navy was high, as was their political and military 
training. But many of the proposed material, technical and or- 
ganisational measures to strengthen the country’s defences 
had still not been completed by the outbreak of war. 

Among other reasons were mistakes made in forecasting 
the possible date of the invasion and omissions in the prepara- 
tions to counter the first enemy blows. Massive repressions 
also played their role, because many commanders and military 
leaders were among the victims. . 
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Thus it was that the Soviet Armed Forces had to engage 
a powerful and experienced enemy in conditions that were ex- 
tremely disadvantageous to themselves. 


On the Distant Approaches 


On June 22, 1941, at 4 a.m. Germany in treacherous violation 
of the Soviet-German non-aggression treaty attacked the So- 
viet Union. Vast armadas of German bombers dropped their 
cargoes of death on the sleeping Soviet towns and villages. So- 
viet aerodromes, naval bases, railway junctions and military 
garrisons were subjected to massive aerial bombardment. Fol- 
lowing an artillery preparation the main forces of the Nazi 
army entered Soviet territory. In its war against the Soviet 
Union Nazi Germany was joined by Hungary, Italy, Romania 
and Finland. 

The peaceful creative pursuits of the Soviet people were now 
interrupted. The Soviet Union and its Armed Forces were now 
locked in mortal combat against the most reactionary forces of 
imperialism in the form of German fascism. The Great Patrio- 
tic War of the Soviet people for the freedom and independence 
of their socialist motherland had begun, and hostilities now 
extended on an enormous front from the Barents Sea to the 
Black Sea. 

At midday on June 22 all radio stations in the USSR broad- 
cast a statement of the Soviet Government. The statement said 
in part that ‘“‘this unprecedented attack on our country is an 
example of treachery unparalleled in the history of civilised 
nations. Our country was attacked despite the fact that a non- 
aggression treaty had been concluded between the USSR and 
Germany and that the Soviet Government had conscientiously 
fulfilled all the terms of this treaty... The responsibility for this 
piratic attack rests entirely with the German fascist rulers’’. 
The Government called upon the people to rally still closer 
around the Communist Party and expressed its conviction that 
the Red Army and Navy would honourably do its duty to the 
country. The statement finished with the words: “Our cause is 
right. The enemy will be defeated. Victory will be ours!” 

The Soviet people experienced an unprecedented patriotic 
uplift. To the din of enemy bombardment workers, peasants, 
members of the intelligentsia, people of different nationalities 
and trades rose up to defend their freedom and independence. 

Mobilisation was declared for all those liable for military 
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service. In a number of republics and regions martial law was 
declared, and all the functions of the bodies of state govern- 
ment in respect of defence and the maintenance of law and 
order, and state security were handed over to military authori- 
ties. A High Command Stavka (General Headquarters) was set 
up to control the Armed Forces, but this was later renamed 
the Supreme Command Stavka. 

The struggle of the Soviet people against the fascist invaders 
was led and inspired by the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union. Its Central Committee became a veritable headquart- 
ers for the highest political and strategic guidance of military 
operations. The situation required that all power in the state 
be concentrated in a single body that was capable of coordi- 
nating the efforts at the battle and home fronts, promptly tak- 
ing decisions and implementing them. This body became 
known as the State Defence Committee. It was formed 
by a joint decision of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, 
the Party Central Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissars. 

Hitler pursued several aims in unleashing a war against the 
Soviet Union — seizing the Soviet Union’s territory and riches, 
destroying the socialist social system, restoring the power of 
the landowners and capitalists and exterminating or enslaving 
millions of Soviet people. He hoped for a rapid victory 
through a single short-term campaign. A period of one and 
a half to two months was set for the defeat of the Red Army, 
the seizure of the main industrial regions and centres in the Eu- 
ropean part of the Soviet Union and the emergence on a line 
running from Arkhangelsk to the Volga, from which German 
aviation could strike against the industrial Urals completing 
the war in the East. 

At the outset of the war the Germans possessed a number of 
temporary advantages. Their economy had been thoroughly 
militarised; they were experienced in modern warfare as a re- 
sult of the invasions of Western Europe; they possessed a nu- 
merical superiority in arms and equipment; and they had had 
time to concentrate and deploy their forces in the border 
zones. Furthermore, Germany now controlled the economic 
and military resources of most of Western Europe which 
included armaments, considerable metal and strategic raw 
material resources, the iron and steel and the war industries, 
not to mention the labour force. 

The German force that was mobilised to invade the USSR 
was of truly colossal size. It consisted of 5.5 million officers 
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and men, about 4,300 panzers, 47,200 field guns and mortars, 
4,980 military aircraft and 192 warships. Germany’s vast nu- 
merical superiority over the Soviet frontier troops, particularly 
at the points of the main thrusts, together with the surprise of 
the invasion itself made it possible for the Germans to make 
rapid advances deep into Soviet territory in the initial period 
of the war. The heavy losses in manpower and materiel suffer- 
ed by the Soviet Union put the country into a difficult posi- 
tion. 

In these circumstances, when the fate of the world’s first so- 
clalist country was being decided, the Communist Party did 
everything in its power to mobilise all the country’s spiritual 
and material resources to the task of rebuffing the enemy. The 
Soviet Union became one vast military camp. 

The Germans advanced in three directions. The Army 
Group North was fighting its way to Leningrad via the Baltic 
region; Army Group Centre, the most powerful one, was 
spearheaded against Minsk — Smolensk — Moscow; and the 
Army Group South had as its aim to capture Kiev, the Donets 
industrial region, and the Crimean peninsula. 

The main objective of the German offensive was the Soviet 
capital. But Moscow lay far from the border. Therefore the Ger- 
man High Command selected Leningrad, both for reasons of 
strategy and its enormous political and economic importance, 
as the primary objective, and this was the sequence of actions 
envisaged in Operation Barbarossa. Army Group Centre, 
which advanced towards Moscow from Warsaw, had as its ob- 
jective the destruction of Soviet forces in Byelorussia. It was 
then to strike north and in conjunction with Army Group 
North, which was advancing in the general direction of Le- 
ningrad from East Prussia, to destroy the Soviet troops fight- 
ing in the Baltic region. This was to be followed by the seizure 
of Leningrad, after which operations were to continue against 
Moscow. 

The Nazi Command expected that the capture of Leningrad 
would bring with it the achievement of a number of other mili- 
tary objectives: direct communication with Finland, the de- 
struction of the Baltic Fleet, and German domination in the 
Baltic region and in the Baltic Sea, which would ensure conve- 
nient overland and sea supply routes for army groups North 
and Centre. 

At the same time a good springboard would be acquired for 
the left-flank armies of Army Group Centre moving from the 
north-west, via Novgorod and Kalinin in support of the main 
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frontal offensive against Moscow via Smolensk. The Nazi 
leaders also believed that the capture of Leningrad-—the 
cradle of the October Socialist Revolution--would have 
a serious effect on the morale of Soviet people. 

Visiting Army Group North in June 1941, Hitler declared 
that the fall of Leningrad would entail the “‘loss of one of the 
symbols of the revolution, which for the last 24 years had been 
of the greatest importance to the Russian people’’, and that 
“the losses sustained in battle would seriously undermine the 
spirit of the Slavic people, while the fall of Leningrad might re- 
sult in a complete catastrophe”’. ! 

Army Group North, which was under the command of Ge- 
neral Feldmarschall von Leeb, comprised the 16th and the 
18th armies and the 4th Panzer Group (29 divisions in all). Ae- 
rial support came from the Ist Air Fleet which comprised 760 
aircraft. The Army Group North was also to cooperate with 
the 3rd Panzer Group and the main force of the 9th Army, 
which were officially attached to Army Group Centre. 

All in all, 42 divisions, including seven panzer and six moto- 
rised divisions, were spearheaded against the forces of the Bal- 
tic military district which protected the Leningrad sector. This 
group comprised 725,000 officers and men, more than 13,000 
field guns and mortars and at least 1,500 panzers. 

The task of the German navy was to “defend Germany’s 
coastline and prevent enemy ships from leaving the Baltic Sea. 
Since the approach to Leningrad would put the Russian Baltic 
fleet in a hopeless position due to the loss of its last strong 
point, major naval engagements prior to this should be avoid- 
ed. After the destruction of the Russian navy, the task of the 
German navy will be to completely ensure the supply of the 
northern flank of the army by sea.’ ? 

The German troops were also to be supported in the Le- 
ningrad sector by Finnish forces. Their objective was to “take 
the Hanko Peninsula as quickly as possible and cover the de- 
ployment of German troops in Northern Finland’’. They were 
to “‘attack the Soviet forces in the south-eastern sector of the 
Finnish front not later than the moment when Army Group 
North crossed the Dvina (i.e. the Western Dvina-— Ed.) and 
strike their main blow east or west (most probably east) of 


' From the war diary of the Wehrmacht Supreme High Command, The 
Journal of Military History (hereafter JM H), 1966, No. |, p. 76 (in Russian). 
2 Ibid. 
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Lake Ladoga, as the OKH required’ and support the troops 
of Army Group North in destroying the enemy.” ” 

The group formed by the Finnish rulers on the northern ap- 
proaches to Leningrad comprised two field armies— the 
South-Eastern and the Karelian, and represented a total force 
of 14 Finnish divisions and one German division. They were 
supported by the Sth German Air Fleet (240 aircraft) and the 
Finnish Air Force (307 aircraft). The South-Eastern Army was 
to strike south, smash the Soviet forces on the Karelian 
Isthmus and burst into Leningrad from the north. The Ka- 
relian Army was to reach the River Svir, advancing between 
Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega, and, in cooperation with Ger- 
man forces, destroy the Soviet troops north-east of Leningrad. 

Thus Leningrad was to be taken by a series of coordinated 
thrusts from several directions, with the Finns striking from 
the north-west and the German Army Group North from the 
south and south-east. 

Facing the Nazi armies in the north-west were the Soviet 
forces of the Baltic and the Leningrad military districts. Immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of the Great Patriotic War the Lenin- 
grad Military District was made the Northern Front command- 
ed by General M.M. Popov, while the Baltic Military Dis- 
trict became the North-Western Front commanded by Gene- 
ral F.1. Kuznetsov. The objective facing these fronts was to 
prevent the enemy from advancing into Soviet territory from 
East Prussia and Finland. The Baltic Fleet, commanded by 
Vice-Admiral V.F. Tributs, was to stop enemy shipping from 
entering either the Gulf of Finland or the Gulf of Riga and to 
prevent enemy landings on the Soviet coast. 

Hostilities in the north-west, as in the other sectors of the 
Soviet-German front, began in conditions that were highly dis- 
advantageous for the Soviet troops. In numbers, experience 
and combat readiness the Soviet forces were far inferior to 
those of the aggressor. Many Soviet units were in the process 
of being reorganised and re-equipped. Their concentration 
and deployment along the border regions were also incomplete 
which meant that they were not fully able to provide a reliable 
defence of the state border or repulse enemy attack. 

The position of the Soviet troops on the North-Western Sec- 
tion was further complicated by the fact that Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania, which had voluntarily joined the USSR in 


! OKH — Oberkommando des Heeres. 
2 Top Secret! For the Command Only!, Moscow, 1967, pp. 167, 168 (in Russian). 
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1940, had poor man-made defences. The building of fortified 
sectors along the new border was still far from completion. 

The German surprise attack found the Soviet troops still bil- 
leted or in camp. They were forced to engage separately with 
an enemy that was many times their superior in strength. On 
the left flank of General Sabennikov’s 8th Army (North- 
Western Front), for example, the 125th Infantry Division 
alone, which was spread out over a 40-kilometre line, faced the 
main forces of the German 4th Panzer Group. Resistance to 
the enemy was made even more difficult by the fact that the 
sudden attack had caught most of the Soviet aircraft in the 
border areas on the ground. The losses were enormous and the 
Germans gained superiority in the air. 

Bitter fighting with the enemy took place from the very begin- 
ning of the invasion all along the front. The first to engage the 
enemy were the Soviet border troops and the advanced units 
of the covering forces. These put up stubborn resistance, de- 
spite the overwhelming superiority of the enemy forces. 

Soviet infantry men together with sailors from the Baltic 
Fleet and border guards frustrated an attempt by the invading 
enemy to take the naval base of Libau (Liepaja) in its stride. 
The German forces advancing along the coast were halted by 
units of the 67th Infantry Division commanded by General 
N. A. Dedayev 17 km south of Libau. Then the enemy changed 
the direction of its thrust and tried to enter the town from 
the east, but here it was repulsed by other units of the division 
supported by sailors and armed detachments of workers. Still 
the Germans managed to surround the town, but its defenders 
held out till July 1, beating back furious attacks of the superior 
forces of the enemy. When the defenders’ strength was finally 
exhausted, they forced their way out of the encirclement and 
began partisan action in the enemy’s rear. 

The position of the Soviet troops in the Baltic area was ex- 
tremely difficult. During the first days of the war the units on 
the North-Western Front suffered great losses. They were un- 
able to organise a solid and reliable defence across the path of 
the advancing enemy. Thus despite the steadfastness and he- 
roism of the Soviet soldiers, the panzer and motorised divi- 
sions of the enemy supported by artillery and aviation penetrat- 
ed the defence of the 8th and the 11th armies (the latter com- 
manded by General V.I. Morozov) and headed east. The 18th 
German Army advanced on Siauliai, Riga and Narva, while 
the 6th Army and the 4th Panzer Group advanced upon Dau- 
gavpils (Dvinsk), Ostrov and Pskov. The enemy either out- 
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flanked the Soviet troops or broke through them at the points 
of juncture, continuing advance east. Not infrequently Soviet 
units had to fight while encircled. Bombing from the air and 
enemy sabotage on the ground destroyed Soviet lines and hubs 
of communication which often resulted in a breakdown in 
troop control. 

The enemy was brutal and merciless. Soviet towns and vil- 
lages were reduced to ruins or ashes; the civilian population, in- 
cluding women, old men and children were annihilated. Flying 
at zero altitude, Nazi pilots fired upon and brutally bombed 
the lines of defenceless refugees as they made their way east. 

But the Soviet troops’ resistance became stronger each day 
and their operations against the enemy became increasingly ef- 
fective. The 28th Tank Division under Colonel I. D. Cher- 
nyakhovsky (who later became twice Hero of the Soviet 
Union, General of the Army and Commander of the Third Byelo- 
russian Front) fought well at Siauliai. Taking part in a count- 
erblow on June 23 they destroyed in one day 14 panzers, 20 
field guns and nearly a battalion of enemy infantry, holding up 
the German advance for one day. The 2nd Tank Division 
commanded by General Ye.N. Solyankin, in cooperation 
with units of the 48th and 125th Infantry Divisions destroyed 
some 40 enemy panzers and as many field guns in the Rasei- 
nial area. 

Even some of the top generals in the Nazi army were forced 
to recognise the steadfastness and heroism of the Soviet sol- 
diers. On June 29, General Halder, Chief of Staff of German 
Ground Forces, noted in his diary: “Information from the 
front confirms that the Russians are everywhere fighting to the 
last man...”"! 

Attempts, however, to halt the enemy in the border zone 
were not successful. The Soviet troops were forced to retreat in 
widely diverging directions: the 8th Army towards Riga and 
the 11th Army towards Svencionys, Disna. A large gap was 
formed between the two diverging armies. Taking advantage 
of this the enemy threw the 56th Motorised Corps of the 4th 
Panzer Group against Daugavpils. This sector was to be de- 
fended on the right bank of the Western Dvina by the 27th 
Army, commanded by General N.E. Berzarin, which had 
moved up from a region west of Pskov. But the enemy forestalled 
it, and on June 26 the advanced units of the 56th Motorised 
Corps approached Daugavpils. A crew of Soviet demolition 
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men was sent to blow up the bridge, but the 8th company of 
the Brandenburg special-purpose regiment, dressed in Soviet 
uniform, managed to disarm them and take the bridge intact. 
The German panzers were thus able to cross the Western 
Dvina, enter Daugavpils and then widen their bridgehead. 

The situation called for decisive measures. The Stavka order- 
ed the 21st Mechanised Corps under General D.D. Le- 
lyushenko, that had not yet been completely formed, to move 
here from the Moscow Military District. For three days the 
Soviet troops launched numerous counter-attacks in a bid to 
smash the enemy’s bridgehead. But they were unsuccessful, 
especially since the 21st Mechanised Corps had only about 15 
per cent of its necessary equipment. Moreover, it had been 
subjected to attack by enemy aircraft on the way and suffered 
great losses. 

The enemy was vastly superior and the 27th Army was 
forced to retreat. Nor could the 8th Army hold the banks 
of the Western Dvina. Here they were up against the 4Ist 
German Motorised Corps, which on June 29 crossed the river 
and formed a vast bridgehead in the Krustpils area. 

But the Germans suffered considerable losses in the battles 
on the Western Dvina. The motorised corps spent three days 
getting themselves into order on the seized bridgeheads before 
units of the 18th and 16th Field Armies arrived. Recalling the 
events of the time, General Manstein, who was then in com- 
mand of the 56th Motorised Corps, wrote: ‘‘Our objective, Le- 
ningrad, moved away from us into the distant future, while the 
corps was forced to wait at Dvinsk (Daugavpils).”* } 

The Finns also launched offensive operations at this time. 
On June 29, their South-Eastern Army mounted an offensive 
on the Karelian Isthmus, threatening Leningrad from the 
north. But this objective eluded them as they were halted after 
making an insignificant advance. 

South-west of Leningrad the fighting went very badly for 
the Soviet forces. Having moved up and regrouped their 
troops Army Group North resumed the offensive on July 2. 
This time the main thrust of the 4th Panzer Group was direct- 
ed at the Ostrov-Pskov sector. Utterly exhausted by the previ- 
ous fighting the units of the 27th Army could not withstand 
the powerful German onslaught and, to avoid encirclement, 
withdrew north-east towards Opochka. As a result, an 


1 Erich von Manstein, Verlorene Siege, Athendum-Verlag, Bonn, 1955, 
p. 185. 
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enormous breach was made in the defences between the 8th 
Army retreating towards Riga and the 27th Army. This made 
it possible for the panzer and motorised divisions of Army 
Group North to rapidly advance upon Ostrov and thus create 
a serious threat to Leningrad from the south. 

The Soviet Supreme Command Stavka had foreseen the 
possibility that the Germans might break through and cross 
the Western Dvina. At the end of June it had ordered the com- 
mander of the North-Western Front to organise the defence of 
the River Velikaya. For this purpose two infantry and one 
mechanised corps were sent out as reinforcements for the 
Front. 

It was necessary to hold up the German advance at all costs 
and to win time for the approaching Soviet units to take up 
a defensive position along the River Velikaya. It was also ne- 
cessary to bring into fighting trim the Ostrov and Pskov forti- 
fied areas which protected the Leningrad sector and which had 
partially been dismantled. 

To slow down the rate of the German offensive the Soviet 
Command sent in aircraft against the advancing panzers. Cov- 
ering the retreating troops, Soviet pilots struck both at the 
panzer and motorised units and at enemy aircraft in the air 
and on the ground. On July 2, pilots of the 58th Bomber Regi- 
ment destroyed 19 enemy panzers in the area of Lake Lubana 
in one sortie. 

The Soviet pilots fought selflessly, with great skill and cour- 
age and with an inflexible will to win. On one occasion several 
fighters commanded by Lieutenant D. N. Loktyukhov took off 
to intercept a number of Junkers-88 bombers that were report- 
ed heading for Pskov. The Soviet fighters broke up the Ger- 
man bombers’ battle order and began individual pursuit. The 
pilot of one such fighter was Junior Lieutenant Pyotr Kharito- 
nov. He overtook an enemy bomber and took aim at it, but 
when he pulled the machine-gun trigger, the gun did not fire. 
In the heat of the battle he had failed to notice that he had 
used up all his ammunition. In the meantime the Ju-88 dropped 
sharply to avoid pursuit. Kharitonov decided to use his 
aircraft as a ram. Having come closer to the bomber he de- 
stroyed its tail unit with his propeller. The German plane lost 
control and plunged earthwards. Kharitonov managed to land 
and soon returned to his regiment. A day or so later Kharito- 
nov’s feat was repeated by two of his comrades from the same 
regiment —Junior Lieutenants Stepan Zdorovtsev and Mik- 
hail Zhukov. Having similarly used up their ammunition, they 
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did not leave the fight; using the same ram tactics each 
brought down an enemy bomber. 

The heroic feat of these brave pilots won the country’s highest 
award —all three were made Heroes of the Soviet Union. These 
pilots became the first soldiers in the Soviet Armed Forces to 
be made Heroes of the Soviet Union in the Great Patriotic War. 

Every method of aerial combat demands skill and courage 
from the pilot. But the ramming imposes immeasurably great- 
er demands. Using the propeller to break an enemy aircraft’s 
tail unit calls for split-second timing, extraordinary self- 
control and the readiness for self-sacrifice. The Leningrad pi- 
lots displayed these qualities from the beginning of the war. In 
the first forty days they brought down twenty planes by using 
ramming. This method inspired fear in German pilots who be- 
gan to lose confidence during air fighting and to avoid engag- 
ing Soviet fighters in battle at less than 100 metres. 

But despite the attacks by Soviet aircraft and the bitter rear- 
guard fighting of the retreating troops, the forward units of 
the 4th Panzer Group continued their offensive. On July 4, 
they reached the southern outskirts of Ostrov and crossed the 
River Velikaya. Here units of the Soviet 11th Army, which had 
been moved into that region, engaged the advancing enemy. 

On July 5, Soviet tankmen dislodged the Germans from Os- 
trov. With infantry support they spent the whole of the follow- 
ing day beating off fierce German counter-attacks. Twice the 
town changed hands, but finally the Soviet units were forced 
to abandon it. The overwhelming superiority of the German 
panzer units supported by massive air-raids made the Soviet 
forces withdraw to Pskov and Porkhov. All bridges across the 
River Velikaya in the area of Pskov were blown up on the ord- 
ers of the Soviet command, thus preventing the enemy from 
immediately taking the town. The German 41st Motorised 
Corps then decided on July 9 to skirt Pskov from the east. The 
hastily organised defence on the Velikaya could not withstand 
the concentrated thrust of enemy panzers and aircraft. Units 
of the 4th Panzer Group broke through to Porkhov and began 
to advance towards Dno and Strugi Krasniye. 

As a result of the German advance on the Pskov sector the 
8th Army, which had been cut off from the main forces on the 
North-Western Front, was forced to retreat northwards fight- 
ing back energetically. By July 10, it dug in along a line 
between Parnu and Tartu, holding up the advance of the 18th 
German Army for a long time. 

By then the position of the Baltic Fleet had worsened. Its 
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ships had been forced to move from Liepaja (Libau) and Vent- 
spils (Vindau) to Tallin. Based now at Tallin the Fleet was able 
to cover the coastal flank of the land forces and prevent enemy 
ships from entering the Gulf of Finland. 

Thus two and a half weeks after the outbreak of war almost 
the whole of the Soviet Baltic region was seized by the invader. 
Nazi forces entered the Leningrad region. There was now 
a distinct possibility that the enemy would break through to 
the town of Luga and then Leningrad itself. This danger was 
aggravated by the fact that the south-western approaches to 
the city had not been fortified. No one before the war had ever 
imagined that an aggressor could approach the city from the 
south-west. The decision to build defence lines on this sector 
was not taken until after the invasion had begun and for this 
reason by July 10 the defences were far from complete. 

The Nazis still possessed superiority in manpower and ma- 
teriel: Army Group North had 2.4 times as many infantry men 
as the North-Western Front, 4 times as many field guns and 
1.2 times as many tanks. The enemy air force was also super- 
ior. The main German forces were concentrated in the area of 
Pskov and Ostrov, while the Soviet troops had to defend 
a broad front stretching from Parnu via Tartu and Pskov to 
Opochka. 

In view of the great losses suffered by the North-Western 
Front and the likelihood that the Germans would break 
through to Luga, the Soviet Supreme Command Stavka decid- 
ed to bring some of the troops from the Northern Front to 
the defence of Leningrad in this sector. On July 4, the front 
was ordered immediately to take up a defensive position along 
the River Luga from the Gulf of Finland to Lake Ilmen. 

Work on the defences along this line was begun during the 
first week of the war in accordance with a decision by the 
Northern Front’s Military Council and the leading bodies of 
the Leningrad Party organisation. By the end of June, engi- 
neer, sapper and pontoneer units of the Front had been 
brought here and these were subsequently helped by workers 
from Leningrad and the inhabitants of nearby towns and vil- 
lages. The Luga defence line began at the Gulf of Finland and 
ran in a south-easterly direction along the northern bank of the 
Luga, Mshaga and Shelon rivers to reach Lake IImen. It was 
almost 300 kilometres in length. 

The Luga defence line was protected by a special task force 
formed by the Northern Front Command. It was headed by 
General K.P. Pyadyshev, Deputy Commander of the front. 
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At the outbreak of hostilities the group comprised two infan- 
try divisions, two volunteer home-guard divisions, cadets from 
two Leningrad military schools and a mountain-infantry bri- 
gade. The group also included the 41st Infantry Corps of the 
11th Army, some of whose units had been considerably weak- 
ened in previous battles. The group’s infantry divisions had 
managed to occupy the whole of the eastern sector of the line 
and part of the central sector in the Luga area before the arri- 
val of the enemy. But by July 10 the Soviet forces had only just 
begun to move to the lower reaches of the river. 

During this period a number of changes took place in the 
Soviet strategic command. To coordinate operations of the 
fronts and to pool the efforts of the troops stationed on the 
main strategic sectors the State Defence Committee organised 
on July 10 three Main Commands— the North-Western, the 
Western and the South-Western. The Main Command of the 
North-Western Sector had charge of the Northern and North- 
Western fronts and the Northern and Baltic fleets. Marshal of 
the Soviet Union K. Ye. Voroshilov was appointed C-in-C of 
the Sector, General M. V. Zakharov previously Chief of Staff 
of the 9th Army of the Southern Front, was made Chief of 
Staff. 

Hostilities on the approaches to Leningrad began in July 
1941 almost simultaneously on the Luga, Novgorod and Sta- 
raya Russa sectors, in Estonia and to the north of the city. 

On July 10, the 4Ist German Motorised Corps renewed its 
offensive on the Luga sector with a force of two panzer divi- 
sions, one motorised division and one infantry division. Bitter 
fighting took place on the approaches to the town of Luga and 
on the River Plyussa. The Germans were faced with organised 
resistance. Some inhabited localities and other pockets of re- 
sistance passed from one side to another several times. Partic- 
ularly devastating to the enemy was the fire from Colonel 
G.F. Odintsov’s artillery group. The howitzer battery com- 
manded by Senior Lieutenant A. V. Yakovlev alone destroyed 
10 panzers. At the same time Soviet aircraft bombed and 
strafed the panzer columns on the roads and German units 
on the battlefields. 

All enemy attempts at a frontal attack to smash Soviet resis- 
tance, cross the Luga and reach Leningrad were futile. The 
Nazi Command then decided to leave a single infantry division 
against Luga and turn the main force of the 41st Motorised 
Corps to the north-west. On July 14, after an almost 140 
kilometres’ lunge they made their way secretly by forest paths 
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and country roads, reached the River Luga in the area south-east of 
Kingisepp and forced a crossing over the river capturing two 
bridgeheads. It became obvious that the enemy was intending 
to skirt the Luga defence area south-east of Kingisepp and 
then, using part of the force, to break through to the Gulf of 
Finland, turning other units in the direction of Leningrad to 
Krasnogvardeisk (Gatchina). 

The situation on the approaches to Leningrad was now ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

The Main Command of the North-Western Sector ordered 
that the city should be defended whatever the cost. “All means 
should be used,” said the order, “‘to halt the enemy’s further 
advance in our territory, fight it without sparing your strength 
and even life, beat the fascist invaders where they stand. Our 
land must be the grave of Nazism.”’ The combat and political 
officers explained to the troops the difficulty of the situation 
arousing them for a selfless struggle against the enemy. At 
the meetings and gatherings officers and men swore an oath 
that they would defend their motherland till their dying 
breath. And it was precisely this high morale on the part of the 
Soviet troops that was one of the decisive factors in upsetting 
the enemy’s calculations. 

Heavy fighting took place around the Kingisepp bridge- 
heads. The enemy tried to crush the thin lines of Soviet troops, 
which had almost no tanks, by the sheer might of its mechan- 
ised onslaught on land and from the air. But the cadets of the 
Leningrad Infantry School and the recently arrived 2nd 
Home-Guard Division fought stubbornly to hold their posi- 
tion. The Germans resorted to heavy aerial bombardment, 
massive artillery and mortar fire and frequent infantry attacks 
in a bid to break through the defence lines. But this they were 
unable to do, although they did take several inhabited locali- 
ties. The cadets and their commanding officers under Colonel 
G.V. Mukhin displayed mass heroism. One after another they 
beat back three enemy attacks as the Germans tried to widen 
the bridgeheads. Their positions in the surrounding forests 
were savagely bombed by the German Luftwaffe. Almost 
every clod of soil was ploughed up by exploding bombs and 
shells. Trees burned and the battlefield was enveloped in an 
impenetrable cloud of smoke. But the cadets beat back the 
enemy onslaught, frequently counter-attacking themselves. 
After the loss of almost two infantry battalions and several 
dozen panzers, the Germans noticeably relaxed their efforts. 

The stability of the defence was largely due to the work of 
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the sappers, who operated under the direct command of the 
Lieutenant-Colonel B. V. Bychevsky, the chief of the North- 
ern Front’s field engineers. Together with cadets from the Le- 
ningrad Military Engineering School they mined and barb- 
wired all the approaches to the defence lines. 

The defenders on the ground were given air cover by the air- 
craft of the Northern Front, the Baltic Fleet and the 7th Fight- 
er Corps of the Anti-Aircraft Defence. All these forces were 
under the overall command of Major-General A. A. Novikov, 
Commander of the Northern Front’s Air Arm. 

Equally unsuccessful were the attempts of the German 56th 
Motorised Corps to break through the southern sector of the 
Luga defence line and reach the ancient Russian city of Nov- 
gorod, as a base from which to attack Leningrad. From July 
14 to 18, units of the 11th Soviet Army, who were on the de- 
fensive on this sector, supported by 235 aircraft, cleaved the 
corps in the Soltsy area and inflicted considerable damage on 
it. In four days of fighting the enemy was thrown back 40 kilo- 
metres to the south-west. The 8th Panzer Division was cut off 
from the main force of the corps and only at the cost of great 
losses did it manage to break out of the encirclement. The rear 
of the 56th Motorised Corps was also badly battered, and the 
4th Panzer Group’s communications were severely threatened. 

Many years later General Manstein, who had commanded 
the 56th Corps, wrote that the situation at the time was unen- 
viable, if not critical for his corps.! 

The initial jubilation and rejoicing of the Nazi strategists 
was beginning to give way to feelings of anxiety. In his eva- 
luation of the results of the first two weeks of fighting on the 
Soviet-German front General Halder noted with satisfaction 
in his Kriegstagebuch on July 3 that “‘it is no exaggeration to 
say that the campaign against Russia has been won in 14 
days”. But a week later on July 11, the tone of his writing con- 
cerning the Leningrad sector begins to change: “Strong enemy 
rear-guards, supported by tanks and aviation, are offering 
stubborn resistance to Hoepner’s panzer group on the front 
of Army Group North”.? On July 12, he writes: ““Hoepner’s 
panzer group, whose vanguards are weakened and exhausted, 
has made only slight progress in the direction of Leningrad.’’* 


' Erich von Manstein, Verlorene Siege, pp. 196-97. 
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On July 15 things are definitely worse: ““Hoepner’s offensive 
has been halted!... The Russians are fighting as fiercely as be- 
fore’’.* On July 17 we learn: “The C-in-C (Feldmarschall von 
Brauchitsch — Author) has returned from Army Group North 
HQ and made the following communication: ‘The numerical 
strength of our units ... has been sharply reduced. ** On July 
22, Halder admitted that Army Group North was still unable 
to continue its offensive against Leningrad halted by Soviet 
troops. He wrote: “The C-in-C came back from the Fuhrer 
this afternoon. Once again there is great alarm at GHQ over 
Army Group North which has no strike force and keeps making 
mistakes.°+ What he meant by this was the scattering of the 
motorised units of the panzer group and the heavy losses 
which it had suffered as a result of the Soviet counter-blows in 
the Soltsy and Luga areas. 

The German Command was forced to suspend the offensive 
against Leningrad replenishing its troops and bringing up ad- 
ditional forces. 

Extremely concerned at the new developments, Hitler visited 
Army Group North HQ and at a conference on July 21 de- 
manded of General-Feldmarschall Leeb the “rapid seizure of 
Leningrad and a settlement of the situation in the Gulf of Fin- 
tand™.5 

An important role in frustrating the enemy’s plans to take 
Leningrad in its stride was played by the Soviet 8th Army. 
which fought in the Estonian sector of the front. Its stubborn 
and active defence forced the command of Army Group North 
to move three infantry divisions to Estonia, which were origi- 
nally intended for the offensive on the Luga sector. This to 
some extent alleviated the position of the Luga task force. 

At the same time as the German troops were trying to break 
through to Leningrad from the south and south-west. the Ka- 
relian army of the Finns launched an offensive on the Onega- 
Ladoga Isthmus in the direction of Petrozavodsk and Olonets. 
Here the Saviet 7th Army under General F. D. Goreltenko 
took up a defensive position on a very broad front. But faced 
with an enemy that possessed four-fold superiority. its three 
infantry divisions could not hold out and began to retreat. 
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fighting back, to the east and south-east. By July 16, the Finns 
reached the north-eastern shores of Lake Ladoga. But they 
could not advance further inasmuch as some units of the 23rd 
Army came in support of the 7th. Through stubborn resis- 
tance, counter-attacks and counter-blows the Soviet units 
wore the enemy down and by July 30 brought its offensive 
completely to a halt. 

In the bitter defensive battles that were fought in July be- 
tween the Velikaya and Luga rivers and to the north of Le- 
ningrad Soviet forces inflicted great losses upon the enemy in 
men and materiel. The rate of the enemy advance was consid- 
erably slowed down. In the second half of July the panzer 
and motorised units were forced to go temporarily over to the 
defensive along the Luga and Mshaga rivers and wait for al- 
most twenty days for the 18th Army infantry units to catch up. 
In early August, when according to the Nazi Command calcu- 
lations German troops should have already taken Leningrad 
and Kronstadt, they were still 100 km from Leningrad. This 
gave the defenders of Leningrad time to build up defences on 
the near approaches to the city and in the city itself and to 
put the life and work of the people in the city on a military 
footing. 

The position of the troops on the North-Western and 
Northern Fronts at Leningrad was made easier in many re- 
spects by the fighting of the Soviet armies in the Smolensk 
area. In the battle of Smolensk which was fought in late July 
they halted the advance of the German Army Group Centre 
towards Moscow and forced the enemy temporarily to assume 
the defensive. It had to give up its plans for the 3rd Panzer 
Group to strike from north of Smolensk at the flank and the 
rear of the troops defending Leningrad. 


Defending the Native City 


The war ushered in a new stage in the history of the Soviet 
state and the fate of its peoples. It also radically changed the 
life of Leningrad. At half past twelve in the morning of June 
22, 1941, the Leningrad military district HQ received a direc- 
tive from the People’s Commissariat for Defence stating that 
a surprise German attack could be expected on that day or the 
next. The military district command was ordered to immedi- 
ately begin the concealed manning of fortifications along the 
state border, to disperse aircraft throughout the air fields and 
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camouflage them and to make all military and anti-aircraft de- 
fence units ready for action. 

The Military Council and HQ of the district began to imple- 
ment these orders forthwith. The content of the directive was 
immediately made known tothe leaders of the Leningrad city 
and regional Party organisations. 

The Secretary of the City Party Committee, A.A. Kuz- 
netsov, immediately called the secretaries of district Party 
committees and other officials of local Party and government 
bodies to a meeting, informed them of the situation and set 
tasks to them. Having learned about the beginning of the Nazi 
invasion, they all immediately returned to their districts 
and together with the managers of the local enterprises set 
about the urgent tasks connected with the outbreak of war. 

Several hours later representatives of the city Party Com- 
mittee arrived at the district HQ on orders from A. A. Kuz- 
netsov. They were asked to gather information as to the ar- 
my’s requirements in anti-tank mines, explosives, and barbed 
wire to fortify the defences and to set tasks to factories to pro- 
duce them. 

Between the leadership of the Leningrad Party organisation 
and the military district command (and subsequently the 
Front command) the closest cooperation was established and 
permanently maintained. This ensured the unity of action be- 
tween the city working people and the troops and was an im- 
portant factor in the successful defence of Leningrad. 

At noon on June 22, the people of Leningrad heard the ra- 
dio broadcast of the Soviet government’s statement informing 
them of Germany’s attack on the USSR. This alarming news 
aroused the whole city. Thousands of Leningraders broke off 
their Sunday rest and went to their factories and institutions, 
to their district Party committees and to the military registra- 
tion and enlistment offices. At meetings all over the city the 
working people declared their readiness to defend their moth- 
erland. A resolution passed by a meeting of shipbuilders at 
their factory declared: ““We make ourselves available to the 
Party and the Government and will fight for the motherland 
till the last drop of blood.”! The workers, engineers and 
technicians of the Krasnyi Vyborzhets Plant stated that “All of 
us to a man consider ourselves mobilised to carry out any 
work and are ready at the first call of the Party and the Soviet 
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Government to rise in defence of our beloved motherland and 
defend its inviolability to the last drop of our blood.””? 

Resolutions expressing the unanimity and solidarity of the 
working people of Leningrad and their selfless devotion to the 
cause of socialism were passed by hundreds of work collec- 
tives. 

Meetings and rallies were also held in the military units and 
garrisons. Soldiers swore to their motherland and their people 
to smash the fascist aggressors and not spare their efforts and 
even lives to gain victory over the enemy. They swore to “turn 
the war that has been imposed on us into a patriotic war and 
smash our enemies as we have always done.” 

The Leningraders, like the whole of the Soviet people, were 
firmly convinced of the triumph of the just cause. 

Mobilisation took place in Leningrad amidst an exceptional 
surge of patriotism. Despite the fact that it was not until the 
morning of June 23 that mobilisation was officially begun, 
many people came to the enlistment offices voluntarily on the 
first day of the war. Young people came without waiting for 
call-up papers. Women, juveniles and even old _ peo- 
ple turned up. In the first two days of the war alone some 
100,000 people came to the enlistment centres with or without 
their call-up papers. They all wanted to serve in the fighting 
army. They included a number of prominent figures in science 
and culture such as Corresponding Member of the USSR Acad- 
emy of Sciences M.P. Kostenko, P. A. Serebryakov the pia- 
nist, M.O. Reizen the singer, N. K. Cherkassov the actor, and 
the writers N.S. Tikhonov and A.A. Prokofyev. 

From the first days of the war its dread breath left its im- 
print in the face and life of the city of Leningrad. People wor- 
ried and concentrated. Columns of soldiers and conscripts 
marched the streets, field guns were transported on trailers, 
planes continuously patrolled the skies and at night barrage 
balloons hung over the city. The beautiful squares and gardens 
now became the site for anti-aircraft gun emplacements. 

On the night of June 22, 18 Ju-88 bombers attempted a raid 
on Leningrad. They approached the city, flying low from the 
direction of the Karelian Isthmus. The aerial observation 
posts spotted them as soon as they crossed the state border. 
The air-raid warning was given for the first time in Leningrad, 
and the quiet of the night was rudely broken by the wail of 
the sirens and the hooting of factory, ship and locomotive 
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whistles. The local anti-aircraft HQ broadcast a warning on 
the radio and from that time on the air-raid warning was given 
on the radio almost every day, and frequently many times 
a day. For the people of Leningrad it became a constant com- 
panion. : 

Encountering heavy fire from the ack-ack batteries at Gor- 
skaya and Sestroretsk (on the approaches to Leningrad), the 
bombers split into two groups. One of these went in the direc- 
tion of Kronstadt, the other continued on its flight towards 
Leningrad, but was unable to pass the zone of anti-aircraft 
fire. One of the planes which was hit by the first volleys landed 
near the anti-aircraft gun emplacements and its crew was 
taken prisoner. During interrogation the German pilots be- 
haved arrogantly and tned to pretend that they had been going to 
bomb Britain but had lost their way. But when they were inter- 
rogated individually they admitted that the purpose of the raid 
was to hit the Kirov Plant in Leningrad. 

That day also the Leningrad pilots opened the score by shoot- 
ing down a Heinkel-111 near Pskov. This marked the begin- 
ning of the battle that was fought in the skies above Lenin- 
grad. And it was a long, bitter and fierce battle. Defending the 
city against enemy bombing became an integral part of the 
battle for Leningrad, and all matters that related to it were dai- 
ly given the close attention of the military command and the 
Party and local government bodies. 

The introduction of martial law and mobilisation were the 
first measures that were taken to restructure pre-war life and 
put it on a military footing. But at the very beginning of the 
war few people in Leningrad fully realised the danger that 
hang over the country and their city. Most expected that the 
enemy would be quickly defeated and the war come to an end. 
But the situation at the fronts was becoming more and more 
serious. In these conditions a directive issued by the Party 
Central Committee and the Soviet Government on June 29, 
1941 became in effect a militant programme for the Commu- 
nist Party and the whole of the Soviet people. It called upon 
Soviet people to forget the moods of peacetime, to restructure 
the national economy to meet the needs of the battle front and 
to subordinate all the work of the Party, local government bod- 
ies and public organisations to the interests of defending the 
country. 

The Leningrad Party organisation began to implement 
this directive by launching a big military-organisational 
programme. A Leningrad Defence Commission was set up 
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on July 1 to coordinate and centralise the efforts of all organt- 
sations and departments. This commission possessed full po- 
wer in the city and decided all the most important questions 
that were within the competence of the city and regional Party 
and local government bodies. 

The Leningrad Communists worked hard to form from the 
nearly three-million-strong population of the city a united mi- 
litary camp. They called for the struggle against the invaders 
and inspired the people of Leningrad with confidence in victo- 
ry. They headed the patriotic movement of the Leningraders 
who were eager to join the ranks of the armed defenders of the 
city and gave that movement an organisational basis. 

The first days of the war already showed that there were far 
more wishing to fight the fascists than had been called up un- 
der the mobilisation plans. Therefore early in July a volunteer 
home guard began to be formed in the tradition of the Patrio- 
tic War of the Russian people against Napoleon in 1812 under 
the leadership of the city Party organisation to help the regular 
army that was fighting for Leningrad. 

Thousands upon thousands volunteered for the home-guard 
divisions, the tank-fighting battalions, the partisan detach- 
ments and other paramilitary formations. By July 10, 1941, 
there were 110,000 people in the home guard and soon afte- 
rwards — 160,000. 

Most of the home guard consisted of Leningrad workers, 
and in many cases whole worker dynasties took up arms. The 
volunteers also included many members of the intelligentsia 
and students. From Leningrad University alone two and a half 
thousand students, post-graduates and lecturers went to the 
front. The outstanding composer Dmitry Shostakovitch joi- 
ned the home guard as did K. F. Ogorodnikov, professor of 
astronomy at Leningrad University; Pavel Armand the film di- 
rector; Daniil Shafran the musician; Yu. V. Linnik the mathe- 
matician, and many other prominent personalities. 

In those terrible days Dmitry Shostakovitch wrote: “I vo- 
lunteered for the home guard. Until then I knew only peaceful 
pursuits. But now I am ready to take up arms. | know that fas- 
cism is synonymous with the end of culture and the end of civi- 
lisation. Historically a victory of fascism is absurd and impos- 
sible, but I know that mankind can only be saved from de- 
struction by fighting.” ! By early July hundreds of artists, ar- 
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chitects and scientists and more than 150 writers had joined the 
home guard. 

The morale of the home guard was high. Its units were firm- 
ly cemented by the Communists and Komsomol members 
who formed a considerable part of their number. 

The first three divisions of the home guard were formed in 
less than two weeks, and in the middle of July they already had 
their baptism of fire on the Luga defence line. These and the 
seven home-guard divisions that were formed later fought 
alongside the regular Red Army units with exceptional he- 
roism and steadfastness. 

Simultaneously with the first home-guard divisions, 14 
machine-gun-and-artillery battalions were being formed, which 
were to be moved to the far and near approaches to Lenin- 
grad. They included for the most part those.volunteers who 
had had the most military training, and each battalion tended 
to be drawn from a single district or even a single large factory. 
The total strength of the home-guard divisions and the ma- 
chine-gun-and-artillery battalions was in excess of 135,000. 

The tank-fighting battalions were also drawn from volun- 
teers to fight against enemy parachute landings and saboteurs 
and to guard individual sectors of the city. Altogether 90 such 
battalions were formed and their total strength was 19,000. 

The officers and men of these battalions worked most of the 
time at factories and spent their non-working hours in military 
training. These men had literally not a moment to themselves. 
As the situation worsened the battalions participated directly 
in the defensive battles that were fought on the closer ap- 
proaches to the city. 

The protection of the factories, plants and institutions in Le- 
ningrad and in the suburbs was in the hands of a number of 
worker battalions, and these became one of the most impor- 
tant links in the city’s defence system. These battalions includ- 
ed workers who had undergone military training at factories 
and institutions. Some of them, particularly the battalions that 
were formed in the Leningrad suburbs, were forced to engage 
the enemy directly at the walls of their own enterprises. 

All in all, some 160,000 Leningrad officers and men, mem- 
bers of the voluntary units of all types, including the home 
guard proper, went to the front. Together with the conscripts 
by October 1, 1941, the total number was 431,000. ! 
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Among those who went to the front in the first three months 
of the war there were 54,000 Communists and 93,000 Komso- 
mol members. They included many of the leading workers in 
the city and regional Party committees, directors of enterprises 
and educational establishments, scholars, teachers, engineers, 
factory and office workers. 

The military councils of the Fronts, the Baltic Fleet and the 
armies included among their members A.A. Zhdanov, 
Political Bureau Member, Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and 
Secretary of the Leningrad City and Regional Party Commit- 
tees; T.F. Shtykov and G. Kh. Bumagin, Secretaries of the . 
Regional Party Committee; N. V. Solovyov, Chairman of the 
Regional Executive Committee; A. A. Kuznetsov, F.F. Ka- 
pustin, A.D. Verbitsky and A. P. Smirnov, Secretaries of the 
City Party Committee; and P.S. Popkov, Chairman of the 
City Executive Committee. 

In battle the Communist volunteers were usually to be 
found in the most difficult and dangerous sectors. Some of 
them were political officers, but the overwhelming majority 
were political soldiers who were reliable helpers of the officers 
and political instructors. By personal example and inspiring 
words they helped maintain the high morale of the soldiers, 
armed them with faith in their strength, strengthened their love 
for their country and encouraged them to perform feats of va- 
lour. 

Another important measure that was taken to ensure the de- 
fence of the city was the training of military reserves. On July 
13, 1941, the City Party Committee passed a resolution on the 
military training of all male citizens from 17 to 55 years of age. 
This military training was not only conducted at factories, in- 
stitutions and other places of work, but also at places of resi- 
dence. By August 10, more than 100,000 people were undergo- 
ing such training. After working 12-14 hours people learned 
how to shoot, fight with bayonets and butts, throw grenades 
and petrol bottles, put tanks out of action, dig in and camou- 
flage themselves. At the Kirov Plant people were trained to 
operate tanks and to destroy them, the Vulkan Plant trained 
motorcyclists, and the Krasnaya Zarya Factory trained signal- 
lers. 

The people of Leningrad took their military training very se- 
riously. They knew only too well that the fate of their city de- 
pended on the courage and skill of its defenders. A fine exam- 
ple of these patriotic feelings was a letter written by the 
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people of Podolskaya and Serpukhovskaya streets. It said: 

“We have all decided to join the ranks of fighting soldiers 
and to learn how to use rifles, machine-guns and grenades. 
This we will do. Recently, the first fully manned self-defence 
detachment was formed in our block. Everyone in our streets 
will learn to fight ... so that when the moment comes hundreds 
of people will be able to take up arms and mercilessly destroy 
the brutal fascist bandits.” ! 

Atthe outbreak of hostilities measures were taken to strength- 
en the city’s anti-aircraft defence, which was in the hands of 
the 2nd Anti-Aircraft Defence Corps? in conjunction with the 

: Baltic Fleet Anti-Aircraft Defence forces and the fighter planes 
of the Leningrad military district (at first the Northern and 
later the Leningrad Front). The two fighter divisions of the 
Leningrad military district’s air force, which before the war 
had been assigned to cover the city from the air, were rein- 
forced and transformed into the 7th Fighter Corps. The number 
of fighter planes there was brought up to 272, 30 of which were 
the new high-speed Mig-3 interceptors. New radar stations, 
known as RUS-2, which could detect aerial objectives at a dis- 
tance of 100-150 km, were rapidly put into operation. From 
August 1941 these became the main means of aerial observa- 
tion. Improvements were made to the anti-aircraft artillery 
with the main emplacements being located to protect the city 
from the north-west, the west, the south-west and, subse- 
quently, the south. 

On receipt of military intelligence reports that the Germans 
were planning a massive air raid on the city, the Soviet Stavka 
ordered the conducting of huge military operation to weaken 
the northern German air grouping. On June 25, 236 bombers 
and 224 fighters of the Northern Front, the Baltic and the 
Northern fleets began to deliver massive blows at enemy air- 
fields in Finland and Northern Norway. In a wave of attacks 
lasting six days more than 130 German and Finnish planes 
were destroyed. The enemy was forced to move its aircraft to 
airfields that were located farther away. 

Extensive measures were taken to reduce the effectiveness of 
enemy air raids and rapidly eliminate their consequences. Ca- 
mouflage was used for industrial projects and buildings and 
other structures of great historical value or such as might pro- 
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vide reference-points for enemy aviation, and air-raid shelters 
were built to protect the civilian population. The camouflage 
work was done mostly by décor painters from the Leningrad 
theatres and workers from the city’s architectural and plan- 
ning department. 

The first structure to receive the attention of the camouflag- 
ers was the golden spire of the Admiralty building in the cen- 
tre of the city. Camouflaging it was no easy task. Many unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made before they managed to throw 
a cable loop over the spire from a balloon. Skilled mountain- 
eers were then able to climb up and hang a camouflage cover 
over the spire. The dome of St. Isaac’s Cathedral was also giv- 
en a camouflage coat of paint. Railway lines and airfields 
were camouflaged and false ones made. The Smolny?, in 
which the main bodies responsible for the defence of Lenin- 
grad were located, and a number of neighbouring houses were 
covered with nets and looked from the air like a group of trees 
and gardens. Lights inside all buildings were blacked out at 
night by light-proof curtains. The entrances to houses, the 
trams and the trolley-buses were lit with blue lamps. Street 
lighting and advertisements Were switched off. 

In addition to the air-raid shelters that were already in exist- 
ence the people of Leningrad built slits, and turned their base- 
ments into shelters. The city was cleared of temporary wooden 
structures, barns, stores and fences that could easily catch fire, 
and reservoirs were made for the fire services. Millions of 
square metres of the city’s wooden garret-type structures were 
in a very short time fireproofed. 

The people of Leningrad also took pains to protect their nu- 
merous monuments from bombing and shelling. Some, for 
example the famous “Bronze Horseman”’, a monument to Pe- 
ter the Great, were covered with a casing into which sand was 
poured, others like the bronze horses on the Anichkov Bridge 
were buried deep in the ground, others still were dismantled 
and hidden in a safe place. 

The local anti-aircraft defence system, which was set up in 
Leningrad before the war and which was designed primarily to 
warn the population of an impending air raid, provide protec- 
tion in the form of air-raid shelters and attend to the damage 
caused by such a raid, was now expanded and made ready to 
meet the new situation. The local anti-aircraft defence crews 
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began to keep a round-the-clock watch at military and other 
objectives. By the time the enemy was making systematic air 
raids on Leningrad there were some 100,000 people manning 
these crews. In addition, emergency repair and restoration bat- 
talions, regiments and brigades were formed on the basis of 
the city’s major building organisations. 

Almost the whole of the city’s population took part in the 
work of clearing up the damage done by enemy air raids and 
training was given 1n how to extinguish incendiary bombs and 
put out fires and provide first aid to the injured. 

The city’s residents also took an active part in helping to 
maintain law and order and in implementing all measures and 
instructions issued by the local authorities. Detachments were 
formed, mainly from Komsomol members and other young 
people to combat saboteurs, spies and enemy scouts. They pat- 
rolled the streets, entrance ways and roof tops, and helped to 
protect bridges, warehouses, power stations and other pos- 
sible targets for the enemy. 

Of great importance for strengthening Leningrad’s defences 
was the building of defence works on the city’s far and near 
approaches and in the city itself. In charge of this work was 
a special commission chaired by A.A. Kuznetsov, Secretary 
of the City Party Committee. 

The work was colossal indeed. Defences had to be built 
along a front that was almost 900 km long. In view of this the 
Leningrad City Soviet decided that the population of Lenin- 
grad and its western suburbs should be mobilised for the pro- 
ject. At the same time work on the building of the city Metro, 
power stations and other construction projects was suspended 
and the manpower, equipment and transport thus released 
were used on the construction of the defence barrier. 

Hundreds of thousands of city residents, including factory 
and office workers, housewives, students, scientists and ar- 
tists — all those in fact who were not directly involved in mili- 
tary production— took part in building the fortifications. 
Here the many-thousand-strong army of builders was contin- 
ually being augmented by the arrival of more and more help- 
ers. They included pensioners, juveniles, and school pupils, 
but the main burden of building the defence works lay upon 
the shoulders of the women. 

The residents of Leningrad and of the surrounding towns 
and villages built pill-boxes and earth-and-timber dugouts. 
They dug trenches and anti-tank ditches, they made scarps, 
they set anti-tank obstacles, they laid barbed wire and they 
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made abatises. The workers in the iron and steel, machine-tool 
and other industries made armoured and pre-fabricated ferro- 
concrete covers for the weapon emplacements which were set 
along the defences. 

The construction of the defence works itself was an example 
of mass labour heroism, and the people who built them top- 
pled all previous ideas as to what a human being was capable 
of and as to the quotas and time scales of building. People 
worked as hard as the situation required. Tens of thousands of 
Leningraders considered it their patriotic duty to save each 
minute and to give all of their strength to building the city’s 
defences. 

A letter from an ordinary Leningrad woman, Anna Iva- 
nova, which expressed the feelings of all those who were en- 
gaged on the building of the defences, received a warm response 
among that many-thousand-strong army: “I want every 
woman working on the defences to understand what I feel. We 
are building for ourselves, for our children. The more we sweat 
here at our toil, the less the blood of our sons, brothers and 
husbands will be spilt. And every step the enemy takes here 
will be lethal. The enemy will not pass here.” ! 

Quite often the women builders would leave letters in the de- 
fence works they had built for the soldiers who would come to 
defend them. One of these letters said this: “Our dear son! Our 
dear defender and friend! We’ve dug this trench for you, so 
don’t let the enemy break through to Leningrad. This is my be- 
hest. I know you don’t know me, but take my letter. Your own 
mother would tell you to do the same as I’m telling you: smash 
the Nazis, son’’. 

The selfless labour of the women of Leningrad and their 
heartfelt appeal to the soldiers added strength to the defenders 
of Leningrad. On receiving one of the defence sectors a group 
of officers and men wrote a letter to all those who had taken 
part in building fortifications: ““We give this oath to you that 
we will never leave these lines. We will sacrifice our lives before 
we allow the Nazi jackboot to walk the streets and squares of 
our sacred city. We will defend Leningrad tll our dying 
breath’. 2 

Building the defence works was fraught with danger at al- 
most every sector from the enemy bombing and shelling. 
Work often had to be carried out in zones that were under 
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enemy bombardment or in places that were very close to the 
scene of the fighting. Moving on foot the lengthy distances 
from one sector of construction to another was often done at 
the risk of encirclement or capture. Superhuman stamina was 
required, and the people of Leningrad displayed it, working 
under enemy fire in the heat and the rain, on rocky plateaus or 
swampy marshland up to the waist in water. 

The volume of the defence work carried out by the people of 
Leningrad in 1941 was enormous. They dug 626 km of anti- 
tank ditches, 935 km of trenches and communication passage- 
ways, set around 50,000 anti-tank obstacles, made abatises 
along a 306-km stretch and constructed 35 km of barricades in 
the city. They laid 635 km of wire entanglements, set up 15,000 
pill-boxes and 22,000 weapon emplacements in the city and set 
up 2,300 command and observation posts. All in all the people 
of Leningrad worked 15 million man-days on the defences. 

The defence works and engineering obstacles that were built 
on the approaches to Leningrad played an extremely import- 
ant role in the defence of the city. It was due to them that the 
regular forces and the numerous volunteer formations were 
able to successfully prevent the enemy from reaching Lenin- 
grad. 

The selfless devotion of the people of Leningrad to their 
motherland, their high morale, dedication and discipline 
and the indefatigable organisational work of the Party organi- 
sations made it possible within a short period to direct all hu- 
man and material resources to the defence of the city and 
make an enormous contribution to the overall national effort 
to rebuff the advancing enemy. 

As the front-line got closer and closer to Leningrad the 
Party and local government bodies of the city were forced to 
begin the urgent evacuation of some of the inhabitants who 
were not engaged in military production. The need for this in- 
creased daily. Since the beginning of the war Leningrad’s pop- 
ulation (2,500,000) had been increased by the arrival of many 
thousands of refugees and evacuees from the Baltic region, 
Karelia and the southern and western districts of the Lenin- 
grad region. A city Evacuation Committee was formed to take 
charge of the evacuation, and at the end of June the first trains 
carrying children, pensioners and women were moving east. 

At the same time preparations were made for the relocation 
farther east of a number of plants, factories and institutions. 
The body responsible for organising and guiding this work na- 
tionwide was the Evacuation Council, which was set up by the 
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decision of the Party Central Committee and the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. It fixed the scale and schedule for the evacuation 
from various towns and cities and provided the means of 
transport. 

The mass evacuation of machinery and personnel from the 
largest industrial enterprises of Leningrad began in July. At 
the factories and plants work went on day and night to dis- 
mantle and pack the extremely valuable equipment and load it 
on to the trains that were heading east. There the giant Kirov 
Plant moved many of its shops together with 8,000 workers, 
engineers and technicians. The Nevsky Engineering Works, 
the Russky Diesel Plant, the Ekonomaizer Factory, and the 
hoisting and transport equipment plant also moved east. 
Large amounts of equipment from other major plants were 
also transported deep into the country. The Izhora Plant, for 
example, sent a tube mill, equipment from its thermoelectric 
plant, press shop, electric furnace smelting shop and various 
equipment. 

The evacuation of industrial plants was a massive and com- 
plex task. Transporting one turbine, for example, required be- 
tween 40 and 60 wagons and the weight of some of the parts 
was between 40 and 60 tonnes. 

In July and August the evacuation also took place of many 
of the city’s theatrical companies, research institutes, higher 
educational establishments, design organisations and various 
institutions. The treasures of the Hermitage and the Museum 
of Russian Art were removed from Leningrad as were the 
valuable works of art from the suburban palace-museums of 
Pushkin, Peterhof (Petrodvorets), Oranienbaum (Lomonosov) 
and Pavlovsk. Other museums and picture galleries also eva- 
cuated their collections. 

The evacuation took place under the most difficult of condi- 
tions. The echelons were attacked by enemy aircraft. The 
Nazis had no qualms about bombing and strafing trains full of 
women and children, to say nothing about bridges and railway 
stations. In late August, at the very height of the evacuation, 
the Germans took the railway station of Mga and thus cut off 
Leningrad’s last rail link with the rest of the country. By that 
time more than 636,000 people, including 220,000 children, as 
well as 86 factories and plants had been evacuated. 

All enterprises that remained in Leningrad went over to war 
production. Thus the Elektrosila, Elektroapparat and Bure- 
vestnik plants, which had previously been producing equip- 
ment for power stations, started the production of mortar mines. 
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The Metallichesky Plant, instead of manufacturing turbines, 
began to produce units for tanks, cauldrons for the army 
field kitchens, rifle silencers and other military equipment, 
spades, picks and crowbars for building fortifications. Even 
a factory that normally produced sweets opened a shop to 
manufacture shells, and a perfume factory began to produce 
mines. Furniture factories manufactured cases for anti- 
personnel and anti-tank mines, and many enterprises were 
converted into shops for repairing military equipment. 

Converting industry to providing for the needs of the front 
demanded the rapid solution of numerous complex problems. 
Many of the regular workers were cither in the army or had 
been evacuated east together with their factories and thus 
there was an acute shortage of skilled workers. An appeal 
from the city Party organisation brought many housewives, 
office workers, specialised secondary school students, and se- 
nior pupils to the factories. The women believed it to be their 
patriotic duty to replace their husbands who had gone to the 
front. They mastered the skills of metal workers, turners and 
milling-machine operators, and even learned to work as steel 
makers, blacksmiths, foundry workers and rolling mill oper- 
ators, jobs which previously had been thought only suitable 
for men. 

Old-age pensioners returned to the machine-tools they had 
operated all their lives and gave the young workers the benefit 
of their great knowledge and experience, setting an example of 
patriotism and selfless labour. In a message to the defenders of 
Leningrad the veteran workers at the Lenin Plant wrote: ‘“We 
are working non-stop for the front, for you. We know that 
each kilogramme of our output is a blow against the brutal 
enemy. Without sparing ourselves we will continue to help you 
forge victory. Smash the enemy! We will give you everything 
that is needed for destroying it. And at any moment we are 
ready to come to your aid with arms in our hands... We face 
a hard time ahead, but we will stand firm. We will rather die 
than surrender Leningrad.” ! 

The people of Leningrad who worked to defend their city dis- 
played what can only be described as heroism en masses. All 
personal interests were put aside. Workers would work two 
and three shifts in a row to fill orders for the fighting front. 
A movement for improving production methods rapidly gained 
in scope at industrial enterprises, resulting in higher out- 
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put and greater savings of raw materials, electricity and fuel. 
The Komsomol members at the factories formed front-line 
teams to handle special war orders. There was strict control 
over these orders and the whole team worked hard to get them 
done in time. 

Leningrad scientists played a major part in regearing indus- 
try to war. A special commission of scientists headed by Aca- 
demician N. N. Semyonov was set up by the City Party Com- 
mittee to consider and implement proposals. The design bu- 
reaus at various plants and factories rapidly developed new 
time- and labour-saving processes in the production of arma- 
ments and other military equipment, and even invented new 
and more effective types of weapons. 

Industrial restructuring to serve the needs of war and the la- 
bour heroism shown by the Leningrad workers resulted in an 
ever increasing production of arms and ammunition for the 
front. From late June to early October 1941, the factories of 
Leningrad produced 335 heavy tanks, 38 naval guns, 1,579 
field guns, 6,334 mortars, 476 armoured vehicles, almost 1.5 
million shells and mines and many other types of arms. } 

The patriotic desire of the people of Leningrad to do every- 
thing to defend their beloved country was also expressed in 
their contribution to the defence fund. All factory and office 
workers decided to give up their earnings for one or two days 
a month, every month till the end of the war. Other people 
gave up their savings and their valuables. By September 22, 
1941, the people of Leningrad had provided a total of 587.5 
million roubles for the defence fund. 

Meanwhile the fight against the invaders in the occupied 
districts of the Leningrad region was going on on a wide scale. 
With all the experience gained by the Russian people in the 
liberation wars of the past, particularly in partisan fighting dur- 
ing the Civil War (1918-1920), the Soviet people were able to 
adopt the most varied forms of combatting the enemy. Guer- 
rilla warfare was practised behind the lines, as were sabotage 
and many other methods that were aimed at undermining the 
morale and strength of the German forces. 

The most active and effective struggle in the enemy rear was 
the partisan movement. The people who lived in the occupied 
areas and refused to accept enslavement escaped to the forests 
and formed themselves into armed detachments. The Party or- 
ganisations gave every help they could to promote this strug- 


1 Cf. Essays on the History of the Leningrad Communist Party Organisa- 
tion, Part II, November 1917-1945, Leningrad, 1968, p. 598. 
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gle. The commanders and commissars of partisan detachments 
were chosen from among district Party secretaries, senior 
Party and local government workers, directors of enterprises 
and state farms, chairmen of collective farms and army and 
political officers who had found themselves in enemy-occupied 
territory. Some of the partisan detachments were formed on 
the basis of tank-fighting battalions and other special forma- 
tions which were sent into enemy territory. Some of the de- 
tachments were formed in advance in Leningrad and then sent 
behind the enemy lines. During the first months of the war the 
Leningrad Party organisation sent 67 partisan detachments 
and seven partisan regiments, totalling 10,000 people, into 
enemy-occupied territory. They were under the overall com- 
mand of the regional partisan HQ, which was headed by the 
secretary of the regional party committee, M. N. Nikitin. 

During the early stages of the war the main target for the 
Leningrad partisans was the communication lines of the 4th 
German Panzer Group, and two major operations were car- 
ried out to disrupt them. More than 1,500 men took part in the 
first of these and more than 3,000 in the second. Apart from 
this, the partisans killed enemy soldiers, destroyed their wea- 
pons and equipment and attacked their garrisons. Partisan ac- 
tivity did considerable damage to the enemy. The war diary of 
the Wehrmacht High Command noted on July 29: ‘Planned 
partisan activity is being felt in the rear of the 4th Panzer 
Group and is causing disruption to road communications.” ! 
Beginning with August 3 the partisans controlled almost the 
whole area in the rear of the 4th Panzer Group. Enemy losses 
due to partisan activity grew continuously. The commander of 
Army Group North was forced to withdraw some of the forces 
from the front to protect his lines of communication. Thus the 
partisan operations in the enemy rear were of great help to the 
Red Army in frustrating fascist plans to take Leningrad. 

In this way the working people of Leningrad either by their 
selfless labour or by their direct participation in hostilities 
helped to make their native city an impregnable bastion. 


The Front Is Nearby 


The first month of the war, the most difficult for the Soviet Ar- 
med Forces, was drawing to a close. But it was ending quite 


1 Kriegstagebuch des Oberkommandos der Wehrmacht, Vol. 1, Frankfurt 
am Main, 1965, p. 477. 
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differently from the way the architects of the Barbarossa plan 
had envisaged it. The crack divisions and regiments of the 
Wehrmacht suffered enormous losses in the Smolensk area 
and at Kiev, and even had been forced to call a halt to their of- 
fensive in certain sectors. The Blitzkrieg as planned by the 
Third Reich strategists proved to be abortive. 

In the second half of July there was a temporary lull in the 
fighting to the south-west of Leningrad. Weakened by the 
heavy fighting, the enemy was calling up fresh troops and re- 
grouping. Each day of the lull was used by the Soviet Com- 
mand for strengthening the city’s defences and the additional 
concentration of forces. The 34th Army, which had been 
formed in the Moscow Military District, was sent to the North- 
Western Front. Two home-guard divisions were formed from 
the Leningraders. The aviation defending Leningrad was rein- 
forced by four air regiments. Work on the fortifications on the 
approaches to the city, in the first place, on the Luga defence 
line and the Krasnogvardeisk reinforced area, was stepped up. 
The forward edge of the battle area in this district ran from 
Petrodvorets through Krasnogvardeisk and further along the 
left bank of the Izhora until the place where it flows into the 
Neva. To regulate the work of building the defences, more ef- 
fectively, it was divided into three sectors—the Krasnoye Selo, 
the Central and the Slutsk—Kolpino. 

Much attention was paid to improving the troop control. On 
July 23, the Northern Front Command divided the Luga def- 
ence line into three sectors in view of its great length. These 
three sectors (the Kingisepp, Luga and Eastern) were put di- 
rectly under the command of the Northern Front. 

The troops in the Kingisepp sector, which were under the 
command of General V.V. Semashko, were to prevent the 
enemy from breaking through from the south along the Gdov 
highway to Narva and via Kingisepp to Leningrad. The troops 
in the Luga sector, commanded by General A.N. Astanin, 
were to block all roads leading to Leningrad from the south- 
west, and the troops in the Eastern sector under the command 
of General F. N. Starikov were to defend the Novgorod area. 

The fleets in Leningrad and on Lakes Ladoga and Onega 
were put under the command of a newly created Directorate 
for the Naval Defence of Leningrad and the Lake Region. The 
air arms of these fleets together with the anti-aircraft artillery 
on the ships and on the coast were made part of the Leningrad 
anti-aircraft defence system. These and many other measures 
helped to strengthen the city’s defence. 
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During the lull in the fighting, when the Germans were pre- 
paring for a new offensive, their aircraft, which had previously 
carried out mainly reconnaissance flights, now began the sys- 
tematic bombing raids on the city, but they were all success- 
fully repulsed. In the largest of these, which took place on July 
23, more than 80 German aircraft took part. These were con- 
fronted by 75 Soviet fighters. Thirteen Junkers were shot down 
on the approaches to the city and only two got through to 
drop their deadly load. 

Unable to break through the city’s anti-aircraft defence the 
German bombers directed their raids at the airfields where the 
Soviet fighters were based, although they still continued trying 
to bomb the city. In July and August German aircraft made 17 
raids on the city, alternating heavy air attacks with attacks by 
small groups. All in all during these months more than 1,600 
planes took part in the raids, but only 28 got through to Le- 
ningrad; 232 enemy aircraft were shot down by Soviet fighters 
and anti-aircraft artillery. 

In the August battles the pilots of the 44th Fighter Regi- 
ment distinguished themselves. In one day pilot A.P. Sa- 
vushkin brought down three enemy aircraft in three battles. 

The objective of the German raids on Leningrad, as was la- 
ter learned, went far beyond the framework of undermining 
the morale of its inhabitants and aiding the ground forces to 
take the city. The Nazi Command intended not only to take 
Leningrad, but to raze it to the ground and exterminate all its 
inhabitants. General Halder’s diary contained the following 
entry for July 8, 1941: “It is the inflexible resolve of the Fuhrer 
to level Moscow and Leningrad to the ground so as to get rid 
completely of the population of these towns... The task of de- 
struction is to be carried out by our air force... This will be 
a truly national calamity which will deprive not only Bolshe- 
vism of its centre, but the Russians in general.” ? 

But the turn in the course of the war, effected by the heroic 
efforts of Soviet people, deprived the Nazi leaders of the op- 
portunity for carrying out these monstrous plans. 

On July 30, Army Group North received a directive from 
the High Command to continue the offensive towards Lenin- 
grad, directing the main thrust between Lake IImen and Narva 
so as to surround Leningrad and make contact with the Fin- 
nish army. 

For the decisive offensive against Leningrad the Germans 


1 Top Secret! For the Command Only!, p. 246. 
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regrouped their forces on the south-western approaches to the 
city and formed three strike groups: the northern, the Luga 
and the southern. 

The northern group included units from the 4th Panzer 
Group—two panzer, one motorised and two infantry divi- 
sions. It was to advance on Leningrad across the Koporskoye 
plateau and through Krasnogvardeisk from bridgeheads on 
the eastern bank of the River Luga in the Ivanovskoye and 
Bolshoy Sabsk area. 

The Luga group comprised two infantry and one motorised 
divisions from the 4th Panzer Group. It was to launch an at- 
tack along the Luga-Leningrad highway and was to be sup- 
ported here by the 8th Panzer Division, which had so far been 
in reserve. 

The southern group consisted of units from the 16th 
Army — one motorised and six infantry divisions. Its task was 
to advance on the Novgorod-Chudovo sector with the aim of 
skirting Leningrad from the east and, after linking up with the 
Finnish forces, to cut the city off from the rest of the country. 

The 18th Army operating in Estonia was to crush the resis- 
tance of the Soviet 8th Army and then join in the offensive 
against Leningrad. 

The task of the Finnish troops remained as before. They 
were to advance along the Karelian Isthmus and between Lake 
Ladoga and Lake Onega and cut off Leningrad’s communica- 
tions with the north and north-east of the country and then 
join the southern group to close the circle around Leningrad. 

The German forces which were concentrated for a general 
offensive against Leningrad outnumbered the Soviet forces by 
50 per cent in infantry and 100 per cent in tanks and artillery. 
In the direction of the main thrusts this superiority was even 
greater. Thus on the Kingisepp sector of the Front the Ger- 
mans had J5 times as many tanks as the Soviet forces. The 
enemy also had superiority in the air. The German Ist Air 
Fleet was reinforced by dive-bombers of the 8th Air Corps. 

In August a new stage in the battle of Leningrad began. The 
German and Finnish troops launched almost simultaneously 
a concentric offensive on five sectors: Krasnogvardeisk (Gat- 
china), Luga-Leningrad, Novgorod, Petrozavodsk-Svir and 
from the Karelian Isthmus. 

The first to resume the offensive were the Finns. On July 31, 
the South-Eastern Finnish Army assumed the offensive on the 
Karelian Isthmus. For the whole of the next month the Soviet 
23rd Army commanded by General M.N. Gerasimov fought 
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Front line on July 10 
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heavy defensive battles with the superior forces of the enemy. 
The Soviet units withdrew slowly from one defence line to the 
next, wearing down the enemy. Particularly stubborn was the 
resistance of those units that found themselves isolated from 
the main force of the army and pinned down on the shore of 
Lake Ladoga in the area of Sortavala and Keksgolm. Repuls- 
ing numerous enemy attacks they held to their ground until 
they were evacuated together with their arms and equipment 
by ships of the Ladoga Flotilla to Leningrad. Among these 
troops the 168th Infantry Division under Colonel A. L. Bon- 
darev particularly distinguished itself for its steadfastness 
and discipline. Under extremely difficult conditions it man- 
aged to save almost all its military equipment, and even its field- 
gun and howitzer regiments. 

By early September, the 23rd Army was ordered by the front 
command to withdraw to the line of the 1939 state border 
where it occupied the previously prepared Karelian reinforced 
area. All attempts by the Finns to break through this line were 
repulsed by the army in cooperation with the Baltic Fleet and 
the Ladoga Flotilla with great losses to the enemy. Here the 
front stabilised until the Red Army began its counter-offensive 
in the summer of 1944. 

The battles in the Karelian Isthmus took place under very 
difficult conditions. The Soviet units were inferior to the 
enemy in both men and materiel, and as a result of the prob- 
lems encountered in maintaining supplies experienced frequent 
shortages of ammunition and food. But even in the worst sit- 
uations the officers and men held firm and fought selflessly. 

On the Onega-Ladoga Isthmus the Finnish (Karelian) army 
resumed its offensive on August 10 after being regrouped and 
reinforced. The Finns concentrated their efforts on two sec- 
tors—Olonets and Petrozavodsk. The Soviet 7th Army that 
was defending the area put up stubborn resistance, and each 
kilometre that the Finns advanced cost them dearly. 

In early September the Finns, who had brought up here four 
infantry divisions and two infantry brigades from the Karelian 
Isthmus, gained overwhelming numerical superiority over the 
7th Army. Enemy pressure increased considerably. On Sep- 
tember 10, the Finns reached the River Svir and on October 
2 took the city of Petrozavodsk. 

Although the Finns succeeded in cutting off the Kirov rail- 
way leading to Murmansk, they were unable to achieve their 
main objective — skirting Leningrad from the north-east and 
joining up with the German troops. The Soviet 7th Army, 
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which on September 24 had come under the command of Gen- 
eral K.A. Meretskov, stopped the enemy on the banks of the 
Svir, where the front stabilised until June 1944. 

While the main forces of Army Group North were prepar- 
ing to resume their offensive on Leningrad from the Luga line, 
units of the Soviet 8th Army under General F.S. Ivanov were 
fighting hard in Estonia against the German 18th Army, de- 
fending a line running from Parnu through Tartu to Lake 
Chudskoye. 

But reinforced by three divisions, the Germans managed to 
break through the 8th Army’s defences and on August 7 
reached the Gulf of Finland. The 8th Army was now split in two 
with the 11th Infantry Corps retreating under heavy fire to the 
Narva line and the 10th Infantry Corps retreating to Tallin, 
the capital of Estonia and the main base of the Baltic 
Fleet. 

Defences around Tallin had to be built rapidly and under 
enemy fire. The ship crews, the coastal defence units and the 
local civilian population all joined in the building of these de- 
fences. Vice-Admiral V.F. Tributs, Commander of the Baltic 
Fleet, was appointed by the Soviet Supreme High Command 
to take charge of the city’s defence. He was given command of 
the 10th Infantry Corps which, together with the Tallin garri- 
son, numbered about 27,000 in mid-August. 

The workers in the Tallin factories and mills actively pre- 
pared for the defence of their native city. They formed several 
workers’ regiments, built two armoured trains and fixed naval 
guns from the arsenal on the railway platforms. The city’s fac- 
tories produced mortars, shells, anti-tank mines and other 
weapons. 

To strengthen the infantry the Commander of the Fleet or- 
dered the formation of 14 marine units. Units of the ground 
forces were supported by naval and coast artillery. 

On August 19, heavy fighting began on the approaches to 
Tallin. For five days and nights the defenders beat off all at- 
tacks, but on August 24 they were forced to retreat to the city 
suburbs under the pressure of overwhelmingly superior enemy 
forces. 

August 26 saw some of the heaviest fighting yet. Sailors of 
a volunteer detachment, who were defending a position in the 
area of the Paldiski Highway, launched 14 counter-attacks 
and each time forced the enemy back to his initial position. All 
the arms of the service — the infantry, the sailors, the artillery 
men and the sappers— displayed the greatest heroism. 
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A feat of undying glory was accomplished by Yevgeny Ni- 
konov, a torpedo electrician from the flotilla leader, Minsk. 
On orders from his commanding officer he set out on a recon- 
naissance mission with two other sailors. Near the Harku 
farmstead they came up against a German detachment. An un- 
even battle ensued in which the two other sailors were killed 
and Nikonov, badly wounded and unconscious, was taken 
prisoner. Nikonov was brought round and tortured by the 
Germans in a bid to get information as to the strength and lo- 
cation of the Soviet troops. But true to his military oath, Niko- 
nov refused to answer their questions, and so the German but- 
chers wreaked a terrible vengeance upon him. They put out his 
eys, tied him to a tree and then burned him alive. The fearless 
soldier suffered the death of a martyr, but he sacredly fulfilled 
his military oath. Yevgeny Nikonov was posthumously made 
Hero of the Soviet Union. And there were many other feats of 
bravery like it. 

Under the pressure of numerically superior Nazi forces the 
defenders of Tallin were forced to retreat and on the night of 
August 26 the Germans managed to penetrate into the Kad- 
riorg Park area on the eastern outskirts of the city. At 19:00 
hours German units launched an attack on the Tallin coastal 
area, intensifying the shelling of ships and moorages in the 
port. Tallin was surrounded by a ring of fire. 

The Baltic Fleet sailors and the soldiers of 10th Infantry 
Corps did all they could to defend the city. They caused the 
enemy great damage and drew large German forces away from 
the Leningrad sector. But when it became clear that Tallin 
could no longer be held the C-in-C of the North-Western Sec- 
tor ordered the fleet and the city garrison to be evacuated to 
Kronstadt and Leningrad. 

To ensure the embarkation and departure of those who de- 
fended the city counter-attacks were launched along all sectors 
of the defence in the afternoon of August 27, and in many 
places the enemy was thrown back | to 1.5 km. On August 28, 
Tallin was abandoned. 

Getting the ships and troop transports out of the port of 
Tallin and reaching Kronstadt was a task of enormous diffi- 
culty. The Germans had mined the Gulf of Finland in many 
places. The main forces of their 18th Army had by this time 
reached the approaches to Leningrad and taken the coast of the 
gulf as far as Koporsky (Koporye) Gulf. The enemy could 
follow almost the entire route of the Soviet ships heading for 
Kronstadt and did all it could to prevent them from reaching 
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their destination. Berlin radio hurried to announce that ‘‘not 
one ship would get out of the Tallin harbour’. 

But the Baltic Fleet sailors achieved what seemed to be the 
impossible. Through keavy minefields and under fire from the 
air, from enemy motor torpedo-boats and the coast artillery 
they brought most of the warships through to Kronstadt, 
thereby preserving the fighting nucleus of the Fleet. But the 
slow-moving troop transports and auxiliary vessels were in 
a much worse position. Poorly protected from air attack, far 
from all of them reached their destination under the strafing 
and bombing. One of the first transports to be put out of ac- 
tion by enemy aircraft was the Kazakhstan, which had over 
5,000 soldiers and civilians on board. A number of other trans- 
ports were also badly damaged by mines and bombs. But even 
in such unbelievably difficult conditions, when the boats and 
their crews were in a critical] situation the officers and sailors 
did not flinch or lose courage. Acting resolutely and energeti- 
cally, they fought to the last to save the lives of the soldiers and 
residents of Tallin. More than 12,000 persons were taken from 
the damaged and sinking ships and brought to Gogland Island 
from where they were subsequently transported to Kronstadt. 

On August 29, the evacuation across the Gulf of Finland 
was completed. The warships and other shipping together with 
the 18,000 officers and men who were steeled in battle arrived 
to defend Leningrad. 

The Germans’ intention to destroy the Baltic Fleet had 
come to nothing. 

The defence of Tallin substantially influenced the course of 
the fighting on the Leningrad sector. Five enemy divisions 
were diverted by the defenders of the Estonian capital at a time 
when bitter fighting on the approaches to Leningrad was in 
progress. And the evacuation of the Tallin garrison and the 
preservation of the main forces of the Baltic Fleet was of 
enormous importance in the subsequent struggle for Lenin- 
grad. 

The heaviest fighting in August and September took place 
on the south-western and southern approaches to Leningrad, 
where the main forces of Army Group North were concentrat- 
ed. This group’s objective was to take the city by storm. 

On August 8, the German northern strike group assumed the 
offensive in the Ivanovskoye and Bolshoy Sabsk areas. The 
main blow was aimed at Krasnogvardeisk. The Soviet forces, 
which comprised one infantry and one tank division, three 
home-guard divisions, cadets from the Leningrad Infantry 
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College and sailors from the Baltic Fleet held back the furious 
enemy attacks for several days. Every village and hamlet was 
bitterly fought for. Soviet counter-attacks frequently ended in 
hand-to-hand fighting. The Leningrad pilots actively helped 
the Soviet ground forces. Despite overall enemy superiority in 
the air, on August 10 alone Soviet pilots flew 803 sorties and 
dropped more than 1,400 bombs on the attacking enemy. 
Twenty-four German planes were shot down in air battles. 

But blows against the enemy’s ground forces were not only 
struck by the bombers. The small nimble I-16 and I-153 fight- 
ers strafed ground targets from their cannons and machine- 
guns and not infrequently used bombs. The small number of 
planes on the Soviet side meant that each plane had to fly the 
maximum number of sorties. It often happened that several pi- 
lots flew missions in the same plane by turns. They were billet- 
ed at the airfields and often had to eat under the wings of their 
aircraft. 

The enemy suffered heavy losses in men, tanks and other 
military equipment. In a single counter-attack near Kryakov 
Soviet tanks and artillery put out of action and burned down 
15 German panzers. But the enemy continued to bring up 
more and more reinforcements and maintain double or triple 
superiority. On August 12, the 8th German Panzer Division 
was brought up from the reserve to the Krasnogvardeisk sec- 
tor. As a result the Germans were able to break through to the 
Kingisepp-Leningrad railway and get out of the forests on to 
the open spaces of the Koporskoye plateau. On entering this 
area the command of the 4th Panzer Group directed some of 
the forces towards Kingisepp, while the main forces were 
moved towards Krasnogvardeisk. The troops in the Kingisepp 
sector and part of the Soviet 8th Army that was defending the 
area west of the River Narva were threatened with encircle- 
ment. On August 16, German troops took Kingisepp and on 
the same day entered the town of Narva. 

The Commander of the Northern Front, General 
M.M. Popov, and A.A. Kuznetsov, a member of the Mili- 
tary Council, who were at the time in the Kingisepp sector, or- 
dered the withdrawal of the 8th Army first to the eastern bank 
of the River Luga and then to a line running from the Kopor- 
sky Gulf to Ropsha (15 km south of Peterhof). This withdraw- 
al was conducted under the covering fire from the coast bat- 
teries and artillery of the Baltic Fleet. The troops defending 
Kingisepp were ordered to withdraw to Krasnogvardeisk. 

Bloody battles continued on the Krasnogvardeisk sector 
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with unabated fury. The Soviet forces had to contend with at- 
tacks by three enemy panzer divisions, which with aerial and 
artillery support advanced along the Kingisepp-Leningrad 
railway. 

In this difficult situation the Northern Front command im- 
mediately sent field forces to the Krasnogvardeisk reinforced 
area. One thousand Communists were sent as political 
officers by the Leningrad Party organisation. One hun- 
dred heavy machine-guns were brought to the Krasnogvar- 
deisk area from the fortifications on the Karelian Isthmus. 
Naval guns and anti-aircraft artillery were brought up to sup- 
port the regular anti-tank guns in a bid to stop the advance of 
the German panzers. An additional 120,000 men were mobil- 
ised to build defences in the Krasnogvardeisk fortified area. 

The officers and men of the Ist Tank Division, which was 
under the command of Hero of the Soviet Union, General 
V. 1. Baranov, displayed examplary steadfastness and valour 
on the approaches to Krasnogvardeisk. Particularly skilful 
was the heavy tank company (KV tanks) commanded by Se- 
nior Lieutenant Z. G. Kolobanov. In mid-August it had been 
ordered to defend the roads along which the Germans were ra- 
pidly advancing towards Krasnogvardeisk and to hold it at 
any price until reinforcements arrived. The tank company laid 
a clever ambush, carefully camouflaging their tanks. At dawn 
on August 19, an enemy panzer column was sighted. Koloba- 
nov gave orders to open fire. With his first shot the gunner of 
Kolobanov’s crew, A. M. Usov, put the leading German pan- 
zer out of action. Then, on his commander’s order, he took 
aim at the panzer that was bringing up the rear. Two shots and 
this panzer was put out of action. Now the whole column of 23 
panzers was stopped. Some tried to turn off the road, but got 
stuck in the bog. An artillery duel took place which ended in 
the German column being wiped out. Kolobanov’s own tank 
was covered with more than 100 dents from direct hits, but the 
strong armour plating withstood them all. 

Continuing to employ the ambush tactics, the tank crews 
destroyed in the space of 24 hours 38 medium and light panzers 
and several vehicles and anti-tank guns. Senior Sergeant Usov 
alone put 22 panzers out of action. The company only had one 
tank damaged. All Kolobanov’s men were awarded Orders 
and medals for skill and valour. 

On August 19 and 20, the forward units of the Krasnogvar- 
deisk fortified area began to engage the enemy, which had now 
broken through to the outer defence line. The enemy’s at- 
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tempts to burst into Krasnogvardeisk in its stride or skirt 
it from the south-east were repulsed by units of the 2nd 
Guards Division of the home guard.! On August 21, units of 
the anti-tank artillery destroyed 28 German panzers in the 
area of Pedlin and Chernov. Another 34 panzers were de- 
stroyed at the village of Bolshiye Bornitsy and thé Voiskovitsy 
station. The enemy offensive was once more brought to a halt. 

Meanwhile, divisions of the Soviet 8th Army were engaged 
in heavy action in the area of the Koporskoye plateau against 
the German 18th Army which had resumed its offensive. Bad- 
ly thinned out in previous battles the Soviet units were forced 
to retreat under pressure from vastly superior enemy. When 
the Germans got through to the Kotly area, the right-flank di- 
visions became cut off from the Army’s main forces. Support- 
ed by the Baltic Flect coast artillery, by September 7 these di- 
visions have consolidated their positions south-west of Ora- 
nienbaum and stopped the enemy advance. In this way a coas- 
tal beachhead was formed which was to play an extremely im- 
portant role in the battle of Leningrad. The troops fighting 
here provided with the support of the Baltic Fleet, coastal def- 
ence and by threatening the enemy’s lines of communication 
and rear, diverted two or three of its divisions to themselves. 

On August 10, after massive artillery preparation, Army 
Group North resumed offensive against the Luga and Novgo- 
rod-Chudovo sectors. 

General von Manstein’s 56th Motorised Corps sought to 
take the town of Luga whatever the cost, since it was an im- 
portant centre of resistance covering the shortest route to Le- 
ningrad. The battles on the Luga sector were tense to the ex- 
treme. The German attacks were met with furious Soviet 
counter-attacks. The Nazis seemed to try every method of of- 
fensive including psychological attack. With banners raised 
and submachine-guns at the ready they came in wave after 
wave. The Soviet artillerymen waited until the tipsy Germans 
came right up close. Then they opened devastating fire at 
point-blank range. To save themselves the Germans leaped 
into the anti-tank ditch, but this had already been mined. In 
this way two SS regiments were wiped out in half an hour. The 
enemy could not break through the Soviet defence. 


' Some of the home-guard divisions wcre named ‘“‘guards divisions” in 
order to emphasise the particular importance of these formations, which like 
the Red Guards detachments in 1917 and 1918 were composed of the finest 
representatives of the working class. 
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But on the Novgorod-Chudovo sector, where the German 
southern strike group was in action, the situation was ext- 
remely unfavourable for the Soviet troops. Having almost three- 
fold superiority in manpower over the 48th Army of the 
North-Western Front and powerful air support, units of the 
German 16th Army on August 12 broke through the Luga de- 
fence line in the area of Shimsk and moved towards Novgorod 
along the north-western shores of Lake IImen and to the north 
to the Batetskaya station. 

The enemy’s almost simultaneous breach of the Luga def- 
ence line on the northern (at Kingisepp) and the southern 
flanks put the troops of the Northern Front in a very difficult 
position. 

The Soviet Supreme Command Stavka, which had been fol- 
lowing the situation at Leningrad very carefully, sent urgent 
aid to the Northern Front so as to improve things for the de- 
fenders. On its orders, on August 12 the 34th Army under Gen- 
eral K. M. Kachanov and left-flank units of the 11th Army 
with active air support launched a sudden counter-attack from 
the area south of Staraya Russa in a north-westerly direction. 
In two days the Soviet forces advanced almost 60 kilometres, 
threatening the enemy with encirclement and the destruction 
of the rear of its units which were advancing on Novgorod. 
The Commander of Army Group North, von Leeb, hastily 
withdrew two motorised divisions from Novgorod and Luga 
and sent them against the 34th Army. The 8th Dive-Bomber 
Corps was redirected to the Staraya Russa area and the 39th 
Motorised Corps was hurriedly moved to this sector from the 
Smolensk area. 

The changed correlation of forces, however, together with 
an acute shortage of aircraft and anti-aircraft guns meant that 
the Soviet counter-blow could not be developed. But it did se- 
riously upset the enemy’s plans. The German southern strike 
group lost its mobile units which were so necessary for con- 
tinuing the offensive. The German | 6th Army and the 4th Pan- 
zer Group now advanced at a much slower pace. And only af- 
ter they had stabilised the situation in the area of Staraya 
Russa could the Germans transfer their 39th Motorised Corps 
and amass their aviation at the sector of the main thrust. 

But enemy’s superiority in manpower and materiel re- 
mained, and on August 19 it took Novgorod. Nazi propaganda 
hastened to declare: “Just one more push and St. Isaac’s Cath- 
edral will be visible through binoculars, and soon we will be 
able to parade through the famous Palace Square’’. 
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The Soviet units fought hard to defend Novgorod. The 28th 
Tank Division under Colonel I. D. Chernyakhovsky particu- 
larly distinguished itself as it had in the Baltic area. Fighting 
on an earthen rampart on the suburbs of Novgorod with no 
more than seven tanks, the division beat back 14 enemy at- 
tacks and, when dark descended, retreated in an organised 
manner behind the thick walls of the city. On the next day the 
enemy began a direct assault. Some fifty bombers dropped 
their deadly load on the city, but still the Soviet forces fought 
for every block, for every house. The enemy panzers came up 
close to the buildings and fired over open sights. From win- 
dows and attics Soviet soldiers threw bunches of grenades at 
them. Eventually, however, the superior strength of the enemy 
told and the defenders were pushed out after three days 
fighting. They then took up a defensive position a few miles 
east of Novgorod. 

While the division was retreating to defensive position the 
men of the 125th Tank Regiment were witnesses to the he- 
roism of Alexander Pankratov, a political officer from one of 
the companies. What happened was this. As the Soviet units 
were retreating across the Maly Volkhovets River, they were 
caught in German crossfire from the Monastery of St. Cyril. 
The company that was ordered to knock out the Germans also 
came under machine-gun fire from an embrasure in the walls. 
Then Pankratov rushed forward and covered the embrasure 
with his body, allowing the rest of his company to cross. The 
brave soldier was posthumously made a Hero of the Soviet 
Union. After the war a monument was set up in his memory in 
the suburbs of Novgorod. 

In a bid to get to Leningrad from the south and the south- 
east as soon as possible the command of Army Group North 
started to develop offensive along the Novgorod-Leningrad 
and the Batetskaya-Leningrad railways. Six infantry divisions 
were concentrated on this sector. On August 20, they took the 
town and station of Chudovo and cut off the October railway 
which ran from Leningrad to Moscow. Divisions of the Ger- 
man 16th Army were now able to develop their offensive 
against Leningrad from the south-east along the Moscow- 
Leningrad highway and also in the direction of Lake Ladoga 
to link up with the Finnish army. 

Leningrad was now caught in an enormous semi-circle, 
which ran from the Koporsky Gulf to Chudovo, and the city 
was faced with a threat of German invasion. 

In order to clear the way for their troops, intimidate the de- 
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fenders of Leningrad and crush their will to resistance, the 
Germans put their propaganda machine into operation. In ad- 
dition to severe reprisals against the civilian population, the 
Germans dropped enormous numbers of leaflets and kept up 
a barrage of radio broadcasts that were designed to cause 
panic among the people, undermine their morale, make them 
believe in the “invincibility” of the Nazi army and cease resis- 
tance. ‘“We will rock the cradle of the revolution,” the Nazis 
boasted in their leaflets, which fell in their thousands on the 
streets and rooftops of Leningrad, and into the Neva. 

The outcome of the forthcoming battle depended largely on 
whether the defenders of Leningrad could hold out or not. In 
such a situation ideological work among the troops and the ci- 
vilian population was a matter of strategic importance. It was 
necessary to use every means of ideological influence to raise, 
strengthen and maintain a high morale of the Soviet troops 
and frustrate the attempts of enemy propaganda. 

An important role in the achievement of this objective and 
in mobilising the defenders of Leningrad to urgently streng- 
then the city’s defences was played by the Appeal of the 
North-Western Sector’s Military Council, the City Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Bolsheviks) and 
the Leningrad City Soviet’s Executive Committee. Issued on 
August 21, 1941, it was entitled “To All the Working People of 
the City of Lenin’. The words of the Appeal were stern and 
frank: ‘““We do not live and work in our beautiful city, we have 
not built our plants and factories with our own hands, we have 
not erected our splendid buildings and parks so that all this 
should go to the Nazi brigands. This will never happen! Many 
a time have the people of Leningrad given rebuff to an invad- 
ing enemy, and this time too the wicked plans of the enemy 
will come to naught... 

“Let us arise as one to the defence of our city, our hearths 
and our families, our honour and our freedom! We will fulfil 
our sacred duty as Soviet patriots!” ! 

To this appeal by those who were organising the city’s de- 
fence, Leningrad’s working people responded, as in the first 
days of the war, by a mass enlistment in the home guard and 
the formation of military reserves. One hundred and fifty new 
detachments, with 600 men in each, were formed for the pur- 
pose of street fighting should the enemy break through. The 
arms factories now worked round the clock. 


' Leningradskaya Pravda, August 21, 1941. 
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Officers and men, who had fought on the approaches to Le- 
ningrad, took oaths at the numerous meetings that were held 
all over Leningrad not to let the enemy into the city. A resolu- 
tion adopted at one of these meetings stated: “Sooner the 
Neva will flow backwards than the German fascists will take 
Leningrad. Never shall the Nazi jackboot tread the broad 
streets and squares of Leningrad! ... The great city of the revo- 
{ution shall remain the impregnable fortress of socialism.” ! 

Meanwhile the whole country, every Soviet citizen felt an 
acute anxiety over Leningrad’s destiny. The workers, collec- 
tive farmers and members of the intelligentsia in every town 
and village across the vast Soviet Union were with the people 
of Leningrad in,their hearts and minds and declared their rea- 
diness to do everything they could to help them. Numerous 
letters, appeals and resolutions passed at meetings were sent to 
the city. One such letter from the workers of the Krasnoye 
Sormovo factory in the town of Gorky said: “Sons and daught- 
ers of the city of Lenin! Things are not easy for you, we 
know, but you are the descendents of those who stormed the 
Winter Palace and announced to mankind the victory of the 
world’s first socialist revolution. It has been your honour to 
defend the revolution in the place where it was born. Know 
that we are with you. Day and night unceasingly we are forg- 
ing the weapons of victory. And the whole of our mighty coun- 
try with all its millions and millions is with you too. And this is 
a guarantee that our dear Leningrad must and will stand un- 
shakeable like Russia itself.” 

Collective farmers from the Proletarian Victory farm in far- 
off Siberia wrote: 

**...We are now sending 12,000 poods of recently harvested 
wheat in excess of the plan and 200 centners of milk to the 
workers of Leningrad as our contribution to the defence fund. 
We are also sowing 150 hectares above the plan for the defence 
fund. We are giving 20 of our best horses to the defenders of 
Leningrad.” 

Important measures to strengthen Leningrad’s defence were 
taken at the time by the State Defence Committee and the 
Supreme Command Stavka. On August 23, the Northern 
Front was divided into two fronts—the Leningrad and the 
Karelian. The Leningrad Front’s command was now able to 
concentrate totally on accomplishing the main task — the def- 
ence of Leningrad. Soon after the Main Command of the 


1 On the Guard of the Homeland, August 22, 1941. 
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North-Western Sector was abolished and the Leningrad Front 
came under the direct control of the Stavka. The latter devoted 
great attention to securing the southern wing of the Leningrad 
Front and its meeting point with the North-Western Front. For 
this purpose, the 54th, 52nd and subsequently the 4th armies 
were deployed on the eastern bank of the River Volkhov. The 
good timing and farsightedness of this decision were con- 
firmed somewhat later, when these armies frustrated a German 
attempt to break through to the Svir River via Tikhvin and 
Volkhov so as to join up with the Finnish troops. 

On August 31, the Stavka approved a proposal from the 
Military Council of the Leningrad Front to transform the 
Slutsk-Kolpino sector of the Krasnogvardeisk fortified area 
into an independent fortified area and to form the 42nd and 
55th armies for covering the nearest approaches to Leningrad. 

In the second half of August a special commission from the 
Party Central Committee and the State Defence Committee 
arrived in Leningrad. This commission saw the situation on 
the spot and helped to solve such major problems as the 
strengthening of the city’s anti-tank and anti-aircraft defence 
and cooperation between the Front’s artillery and the artillery 
of the Baltic Fleet. The town was declared to be in a state of 
siege. The commission also spent a lot of time in regulating the 
evacuation of the population and the city’s industrial en- 
terprises and organising the supply of foodstuffs. 


The Enemy Stopped 


The first summer of the war ended with a spell of unusually 
hot and dry weather for Leningrad. The dusty roads that led 
from the city and its suburbs were full of infantry, tank and ar- 
tillery units heading for the front, while in the opposite direc- 
tion came the last groups of refugees, the rear units and insti- 
tutions and the wounded. At night the horizon was lit up with 
the flames of burning villages, woods and unharvested wheat. 
The din of battle came nearer to Leningrad with every passing 
day. The situation for the city’s defenders, particularly on the 
south-east sector, became increasingly difficult. 

On August 25, the German 1! 6th Army resumed its offensive 
in the area of Novgorod and Chudovo. Its main force, which 
consisted of seven ground divisions supported by the Ist Air 
Fleet and the 8th Air Corps of dive-bombers, aimed its strike 
along the Moscow-Leningrad Highway in a bid to take the 
city in its stride from this direction. Part of the forces ad- 
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vanced towards the town of Volkhov and the Mga railway station, 
attempting to isolate Leningrad from the east. The Soviet 48th 
Army, which numbered less than 10,000 men, put up stubborn 
resistance, but the enemy was much stronger in the numbers of 
its ground forces and had overwhelming superiority in the air. 
After heavy fighting the Germans managed to break through 
the Soviet defences and, moving quickly south, took the town 
of Lyuban by the evening of the same day. 

During these difficult days Soviet pilots were put under ex- 
treme pressure. But they continued to attack the enemy’s air- 
fields and shoot down enemy aircraft. 

On August 25, the 7th Fighter Air Corps, which was provid- 
ing aerial defence for the city of Leningrad and for the ground 
troops, struck against an enemy airfield in the Spasskaya Po- 
list area and destroyed 61 planes on the ground in two mis- 
sions. That same day Hero of the Soviet Union Pyotr Kharito- 
nov once again successfully used his ramming technique in ae- 
rial combat. Together with his wingman Lieutenant Victor Io- 
zitsa he pursued a group of Heinkel-1 11s. In the ensuing battle 
Kharitonov used up all his ammunition and immediately decid- 
ed to ram. A blow from Kharitonov’s wing took off the ene- 
my’s tail-plane causing it to fall down completely out of con- 
trol. But Kharitonov’s own plane was damaged and he was 
forced to bail out. As his parachute descended, he was joined 
by the four-man crew of the German plane who had also 
bailed out. The enraged Germans opened fire at him with their 
pistols, but without success. On landing they tried again to 
make short work of Kharitonov, who was now faced with four 
deadly opponents. One of the Germans, concealing himself in 
the bushes, managed to get close enough to Kharitonov for 
a pistol shot. But his friend, Lieutenant Iozitsa, who had been 
watching from the air, strafed the German before he could 
fire. The three other Germans were taken prisoner by Soviet 
infantrymen who arrived in time. 

Thus Soviet pilots fought their daily war against the 
enemy... But the situation on the front remained serious. After 
taking Lyuban, the German 28th Army Corps rapidly moved 
north-west along the Moscow-Leningrad Highway and on 
August 29 reached Kolpino, about 25 km from the outskirts of 
Leningrad. 

Soon afterwards the Germans emplaced a battery of 
240-mm guns near Kolpino and on September 4 began the 
shelling of Leningrad. 

To prevent the enemy from breaking through to the city 
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from the south and south-east, the Leningrad Front Com- 
mand strengthened the Slutsk-Kolpino reinforced area. The 
three divisions that were fighting at Kolpino were immediately 
reinforced by the 4th Home-Guard Division from the Kras- 
nogvardeisk area and the 168th Infantry Division, which had 
been evacuated from the northern shores of Lake Ladoga. To 
facilitate troop control, these five divisions were united into 
the 55th Army under General I. G. Lazarev.! 

On August 30, the German infantry and panzer units advanc- 
ing on Leningrad met organised resistance from units of the 
55th Army. Continuous heavy fighting broke out around Kol- 
pino, but the numerous attacks launched by the enemy as it 
tried to break through Soviet defences were successfully 
beaten back. The regular Soviet units fighting at Kolpino were 
joined by a detachment of workers from the Izhora Plant which 
now lay directly in the path of the fighting. 

Particularly heavy fighting took place along the Moscow 
Highway in the region of Yam-Izhora area, which was being 
defended by Colonel A. L. Bondarev’s 168th Infantry Divi- 
sion. The soldiers of this division showed feats of mass 
heroism and courage. Repulsing enemy attacks, the infantry units 
would concentrate their fire on the advancing enemy infantry, 
cutting it off from the panzers, which they would let past to be 
subsequently destroyed by anti-tank artillery. There was much 
in-fighting with bayonets, rifle butts and sappers’ spades, 
a type of battle that was not to the liking of the German sol- 
diers, who as a rule were unable to stand up against it. In 
a lightning counter-attack the enemy was driven out of the vil- 
lages of Krasny Bor, Pogi, Kungolovo and Popovka. 

The Germans suffered heavy losses and elements of doubt 
and disillusionment began to affect even many of the Wehr- 
macht officers. The diary of a killed German officer (H. EI- 
mann) contained an entry for September 8, 1941, which read: 
“We thought we would be marching through the streets of Le- 
ningrad on August |. Nothing doing! The sheer doggedness of 
the Russians amazes us more and more. They fight to the last 
cartridge. Their persistence is unprecedented, unheard of, dev- 
ilish. The burial squads are digging graveyard after graveyard 
for our men.” ? 


1 At the same time the three divisions and the special units from the Kras- 
nogvardeisk reinforced area were united into the 42nd Army under General 
F.S. Ivanov. 

2 Quoted from I. Kashin, While the Heart Still Beats, Leningrad, 1963, pp. 
158-59, (in Russian). 
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The enemy was halted at Kolpino. But to the east of Lenin- 
grad the situation became acute in the extreme. In late August, 
the German 20th Motorised Division, which was advancing 
from the Chudovo-Lyuban area, took the Mga Station and 
thereby cut off the last railway line connecting Leningrad with 
the rest of the country. For six days the Soviet forces (an 
NKVD! infantry division and a separate mountain-infantry 
brigade), supported by artillery fire from the cruiser Maxim 
Gorky and the destroyers Strogiy and Stroinyi, were engaged 
in heavy fighting to the north of Mga. At one point they ac- 
tually drove the Germans out of Mga, but the enemy received 
reinforcements and was able to recapture this important rail- 
way junction. The NKVD infantry division was forced to 
withdraw to the right bank of the Neva and the separate 
mountain-infantry brigade into the Sinyavino area. On Sep- 
tember 8, the Germans reached the southern shores of Lake 
Ladoga and took the town of Shlisselburg. From this mo- 
ment the siege of Leningrad began from land. The city now 
could only communicate with the rest of the country by air or 
across Lake Ladoga. Telephone and telegraph communica- 
tions with Moscow and other towns and villages were likewise 
cut off. 

The Soviet units, which for almost a month and a half had 
been successfully defending Luga (this was the task force 
under General Astanin) and had prevented the enemy from 
breaking through on this sector now found themselves in 
a very difficult position. In the latter part of August the Mili- 
tary Council of the Front ordered their withdrawal to Lenin- 
grad. But on reaching Krasnogvardeisk in the west and Kol- 
pino in the east the Germans had cut off all roads from Luga 
to Leningrad. To destroy the retreating Soviet units they 
brought up one panzer and two infantry divisions. But despite 
continual German attacks, bombing raids and the lack of food 
and ammunition the Soviet soldiers continued to fight. In indi- 
vidual detachments and small groups they fought their way 
through forests and bogs in the enemy’s rear in the course of 
September and broke out of their encirclement joining the de- 
fenders of Leningrad. 

By early September 1941 the situation at Leningrad was be- 
lieved by the leaders of the Nazi Reich to be hopeless for the 
Soviet troops. The fall of the city was expected any moment. 


™ NKVD — the People’s Commissariat for Home Affairs. 
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At a conference with his generals on September 5, Hitler said 
that the Leningrad objective had been achieved and that 
henceforth this sector would be of secondary importance.} 
The following day Directive No. 35 was signed ordering a gen- 
eral offensive against Moscow. This directive stated that no lat- 
er than September 15 Army Group North should release 
a large part of its mobile forces together with units of the Ist 
Air Fleet, particularly the 8th Air Corps, and transfer them to 
Army Group Centre. 

The command of Army Group North was so certain of its 
triumph that it planned a military parade in the centre of Le- 
ningrad to mark the forthcoming victory. This was to be held 
in Palace Square and to be followed by a banquet in the Hotel 
Astoria. A new commandant of the city was also appointed 
and special passes were printed and distributed among high- 
ranking officers permitting them to bring their cars into Le- 
ningrad. 

The situation in Leningrad during the first weeks of autumn 
was critical, indeed. In view of this the Soviet Supreme Com- 
mand and the Military Council of the Leningrad Front took 
a number of urgent measures to meet the situation should the 
enemy break through into the city. Work on the city’s inner 
defence zone went on at a rapid pace and a further 75,000 resi- 
dents were mobilised to help with its construction. The chief of 
the Leningrad Front Engineers B. V. Bychevsky, who was in 
charge of this work, subsequently recalled: “The City Party 
Committee sent a number of prominent scientists to our help. 
Academician B. G. Galerkin holds almost daily meetings 
with his colleagues to discuss the specific technical matters in- 
volved in turning the city into a modern fortress. 

“A. A. Zhdanov, A. A. Kuznetsov and P. S. Popkov con- 
sider the general plans and individual details of the internal de- 
fence... 

‘All draft plans under consideration envisage the building 
of a new type of barricade capable of withstanding artillery 
and tank blows. It is to be made of ferro-concrete, tubing, 
armour plating, stone and brickwork. 

“The sewage workers devised a plan for communications 
between the various barricades through the underground sew- 
er system. Workers from the Kirov and Elektrosila plants 
proposed forming ambush points for the anti-tank squads in 
the sewer inspection man-holes.”’ * 


! Generaloberst Halder, Kriegstagebuch, Vol. Il, p. 215. 
2 B. V. Bychevsky, The Front-line City, Moscow, 1963, p. 78 (in Russian). 
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On the night of September 2, the Command and HQ of the 
Leningrad Front (from September 5 to 12 this was under 
K. Ye. Voroshilov’s command) moved to the Smoiny Insti- 
tute, which also housed the city and regional Party commit- 
tees. The historic Smolny Institute, where Lenin proclaimed 
the victory of the Great Qctober Socialist Revolution and 
from where during the first months of Soviet power he direct- 
ed the defence of the Soviet Republic and its capital, Petro- 
grad, once more became the headquarters for the defence of the 
cradle of the revolution, Leningrad. The Smolny was the seat 
of the Party, local government and military leadership. 

Th« military council of the front drafted a plan for putting 
industrial and defence objectives out of action in the event of 
an emergency, and special groups of saboteurs were formed to 
carry out this plan. 

The command of Army Group North was meanwhile step- 
ping up preparations for what it considered was the last and 
decisive offensive against Leningrad. Forces were regrouped 
and concentrated on those sectors where the main thrusts were 
to be delivered. Eleven of the twenty German divisions con- 
fronting the Leningrad Front from the Koporsky Gulf to 
Lake Ladoga in the Shlisselburg area were assigned to take 
part in the direct offensive against the city. General Feldmar- 
schall von Leeb decided not to use more divisions in storming 
the city, since the Leningrad defences stretched along a 400-km 
line and furthermore the German troops had been weakened 
by heavy losses in previous battles. The main thrust against the 
city was planned to be delivered in a small sector from the area 
west of Krasnogvardeisk in the direction of Krasnoye Selo and 
Uritsk. Here eight divisions were to be employed. Three divi- 
sions were to break through to Leningrad from the south-east 
along the Leningrad-Moscow Highway via Yam-Izhora and 
Kolpino. 

Careful preparations were made for the offensive. At a joint 
staff exercise which General Ktichler, commander of the 18th 
army, and General Hoepner, commander of the 4th Panzer 
Group held with their officers, the precise details for the 
storming of Leningrad were worked out. To bolster up the 
fighting spirit of the troops each German officer was promised 
a house and each soldier a flat in Leningrad. 

Shortly before the offensive the Germans subjected the city to 
heavy artillery shelling and aerial bombing. On the evening of 
September 8, some thirty German bombers managed to break 
through the barrage of Soviet anti-aircraft artillery and dropped 
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high-explosive and incendiary bombs on the city. The sky 
over the south-western part of Leningrad was lit up as houses, 
depots and wooden buildings perished in the flames. The big- 
gest fire was at the Badayev Food Stores. Firemen, self- 
defence groups and thousands of workers, despite their tired- 
ness after a heavy working day, fought the fires for almost five 
hours. At night the German planes repeated their attack. Us- 
ing the burning buildings to guide them the Germans tried to 
bomb the Smolny so as to paralyse control of the city’s def- 
ence. From this time on air raids were made systematically 
against Leningrad. 

In the afternoon of September 9 after heavy artillery and ae- 
rial preparation, the Germans launched their offensive on the 
main, the Krasnogvardeisk, sector. For four days troops of the 
Soviet 42nd Army, which consisted largely of home-guard 
members, fought bitterly in the Krasnogvardeisk reinforced 
area. The 2nd and 3rd Home-Guard Divisions and the Ist Ma- 
rine Brigade beat off numerous infantry and panzer attacks on 
the Krasnogvardeisk and Krasnoye Selo sectors, causing 
heavy losses to the enemy. On the first day of the offensive 
alone the artillery of the 3rd Home-Guard Division destroyed 
27 German panzers. 

But by by-passing the main pockets of resistance and by 
bringing up reinforcements, the enemy managed by the even- 
ing of September 11 to drive a deep wedge into the main def- 
ence line and take Dudergof and Voronya Hill, the highest 
point above Leningrad, from which the city itself, the Pulkovo 
Heights, the Gulf of Finland and Kronstadt could all be seen 
with the naked eye. The way forward for the German infantry 
and panzers was cleared by planes of the Ist Air Fleet. The Le- 
ningrad home guard, which had only just been formed into un- 
its, fought heroically, but insufficient training and poor equip- 
ment told in battle. Troop control frequently broke down and 
under pressure from a well-armed enemy Soviet units would re- 
treat losing their equipment. 

On September |2, the Germans took Krasnoye Selo. Devel- 
oping their offensive north and north-east they reached the 
Pulkovo defence line on the following day. This was held by 
the 5th Home-Guard Division. The front was now coming 
very close to the city, and the suburbs were threatened with 
imminent enemy invasion. 

At this critical moment the Supreme Command Stavka ap- 
pointed Army General G.K. Zhukov as Commander of the 
Leningrad Front. Zhukov was a man of great talent and cour- 
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age, energy and persistence and he introduced a completely 
new style of troop control. 

The new Commander and the Military Council of the Front 
decided to take additional measures to strengthen the city’s de- 
fences and these were immediately put into operation. These 
measures were designed to achieve a number of objectives: 
first, the ensurance of an orderly and effective system of fire 
power so that it could be used most effectively against the 
enemy; second, the strenthening of the anti-tank defence in the 
most dangerous sectors; third, the building up of reserves to 
deepen the Front’s defence through internal regroupings and 
rapid formation of new units; fourth, the organisation of an 
efficient troop control; and, finally, the adoption of an active 
rather than passive defence strategy, thwarting offensives by 
the enemy, employing means to exhaust it and imposing the 
will of the defenders on it. 

The first task was to strengthen the defences along the Pul- 
kovo Heights and Uritsk line. The 42nd Army, which was 
holding this sector, was given a categorical order: ““Not a step 
backwards!’ The whole fire power of the Baltic Fleet was con- 
centrated along this line. Part of the 23rd Army was with- 
drawn from the Karelian Isthmus and deployed at Uritsk. As 
an additional measure, some of the city’s anti-aircraft batteries 
were brought into the anti-tank defence system on those sec- 
tors where the greatest threat lay. 

Meanwhile the threat that the enemy would break into the 
city increased. Developing their offensive the Germans had 
broken through the Soviet units’ defence north of Krasnoye 
Selo. They had taken a number of inhabited localities and 
were beginning to move in the general direction of Uritsk. To 
eliminate the breach, General Zhukov, the front commander, 
brought up the 10th Infantry Division, his last reserve, assign- 
ing it to the 42nd Army. On the morning of September 14, it 
dealt a counter-blow to the enemy in the direction of Krasnoye 
Selo and together with neighbouring units drove the enemy 
out of a number of villages, thus restoring the defense line. 

To halt the further advance of the German strike force in 
the Uritsk-Leningrad direction the Military Council of the 
Front decided to form by September 18 five infantry brigades 
and two infantry divisions and to concentrate them for the 
direct defence of the city. The 8th Army in the Oranienbaum 
bridgehead was ordered to strike at the enemy’s flank and rear 
and to make fuller use of its artillery power. Here great impor- 
tance was attached to the naval and coast artillery which be- 
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came particularly effective as the line of the front drew nearer 
to the Gulf of Finland. 

On the morning of September 15 four German divisions 
supported by panzers and large air units resumed their attacks 
in the area of the 42nd Army. They managed to push back the 
Soviet forces, but the effort cost them great losses. In other 
sectors the enemy attacks were beaten back. 

The next day the fighting was heavier still, especially on the 
approaches to the Pulkovo Heights. 

There was rivalry among the German panzer units as to 
which would enter Leningrad first. 

But the Soviet 8th and 42nd armies fought for every metre. 
The furious German attacks were responded with bold and re- 
solute counter-attacks. The battalion of lorry-mounted multi- 
ple rocket-launchers, knows as katyushas, maintained a bar- 
rage of devastating fire. Villages and other inhabited localities 
changed hands several times. But still the German 58th and Ist 
infantry divisions with massive tank and air support succeeded 
in breaking through to the Gulf of Finland near the town of 
Strelna. Attempts on the part of the Soviet troops to push 
them back were unsuccessful. The Soviet 8th Army under Gen- 
eral V.1. Shcherbakov was now cut off in the Oranienbaum 
bridgehead. The Germans also took Uritsk. Posters were put 
up all over Leningrad saying ““The enemy is at the gates”. The 
people of Leningrad were preparing for street fighting. 
Enormous barricades went up. Machine-gun and anti-tank 
gun embrasures appeared in buildings. Every house was being 
turned into a strong point. 

On that day the Military Council of the Front transferred to 
the 42nd Army two newly-formed separate infantry brigades 
and a division to prevent the enemy from breaking through to 
Leningrad via Uritsk. They took up a defensive position along 
the outer line of the Leningrad defences which ran from the 
Gulf of Finland through Ligovo, Myasokombinat and Rybat- 
skoye to the River Neva. In this way a powerful second line of 
the 42nd Army was formed and the overall defence line was 
deepened, which made it more reliable. The 42nd Army was 
now commanded by General I.I. Fedyuninsky, an experi- 
enced soldier who had been madea Hero of the Soviet Union for 
his bravery and skilful command of the troops who fought 
against the Japanese invaders on the River Khalkhin Gol in 
1939. 

On the morning of September 17 fighting in the Pulkovo sec- 
tor became heavier. Six German divisions supported by the 
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whole air force of Army Group North were attacking. Wave 
after wave of enemy planes came to the area and bombed the 
Soviet positions. Then the German artillery and mortars opened 
a hurricane of fire. It was as if the enemy had decided to 
wipe the Pulkovo Heights off the face of the earth. But they 
could not break through the defence. 

The two Soviet battleships, the Oktyabrskaya Revolyutsiya 
and the Marat, together with cruisers and coastal forts 
responded to the enemy thrust with volleys from their heavy guns. 
The Baltic Fleet artillery together with ground artillery struck 
at the enemy’s firing positions and at its troops. When the 
German panzers and infantry began their attack the Soviet ar- 
tillery batteries and battalions opened direct-laying fire. The 
density of the fire was high. In the Ligovo-Pulkovo sector 
alone more than five hundred guns were placed for direct lay- 
ing fire. Even some of the guns from the cruiser Aurora were 
used to defend the Pulkovo Heights. This was the ship which 
in 1917 had fired the signal for the storming of the Winter Pa- 
lace and thus ushered in the era of socialism. 

The Germans, who had suffered heavy losses in previous 
battles, were weakened even further in close combat. The So- 
viet soldiers fought heroically, showing unparalleled endu- 
rance and total disregard for death. The southern slopes of the 
Pulkovo Heights were littered with badly damaged panzers 
and armoured vehicles and the bodies of German soldiers. The 
German Ist Panzer Division lost more than half of its 
strength. It was left with no more than 60-70 panzers. Other 
divisions also suffered enormous losses. The enemy’s offensive 
got bogged down. 

On September 18, units of the 42nd Army dug in on a line 
running from Ligovo through Nizhneye Kairovo to Pulkovo. 

The counter-blows by the 8th Army in mid-September 
against the flank of the German forces advancing in the main 
direction were extremely important in helping to prevent their 
breakthrough to the city. Although they did not bring about 
a restoration of the defence line, Army Group North was 
forced to withdraw some of its units from the most dangerous 
Uritsk-Leningrad sector, and deploy them in the direction of 
the Gulf on Finland to the north-west. This relieved the pres- 
sure on the 42nd Army. 

While continuing its ferocious attacks on the Pulkovo 
Heights, the enemy tried to find weak spots in the defence at 
other sectors of the Front. On the morning of September 18, 
the Germans struck at the junction of where the Soviet 42nd 
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and 55th Armies met. They took the town of Pushkin and then 
tried to skirt the Pulkovo Heights on the left and Kolpino on 
the right and thus break through to Leningrad. But here they 
were unsuccessful. Soviet units, which were numerically far in- 
ferior, repulsed all the enemy’s attacks. On September 19, the 
55th Army’s defence in the Slutsk-K olpino reinforced area stab- 
ilised on a line running from Pulkovo through Bolshoye Kuz- 
mino and Putrolovo to Novaya. 

At the height of the battle for Pulkovo and Pushkin the Ger- 
mans dealt one of the heaviest artillery and air blows at Le- 
ningrad, which was intended to panic the inhabitants and de- 
fenders of the city and break their will to continue the battle. 
On September 19, Leningrad suffered 18-hours’ continuous 
shelling. When darkness fell the city was attacked by bombers. 
The all-clear siren barely had time to sound before the next air 
raid began. On that day 276 planes got through, dropping 528 
high-explosive and 1,435 incendiary bombs. Fires broke out 
everywhere and hundreds of families were left without a roof 
over their heads. 

Since the main force of Army Group North could not get 
through to Leningrad and were suffering badly from the heavy 
guns of the Baltic naval artillery, the Nazi Command decided 
to destroy the ships of the Baltic Fleet. On September 21-23 
some 400 enemy planes took part in the air raids against the 
ships and Kronstadt. But the Germans were unable to deliver 
an aimed and massive blow and only succeeded in seriously 
damaging the battleship Marat and the leader Minsk, but not 
enough to put their guns out of action. The enemy’s plan was 
frustrated by the accuracy of the anti-aircraft guns and the 
bold action of the fighter pilots. In all the Germans lost 35 
planes in these raids. 

The Germans began an offensive in the zone of the 8th 
Army which was defending the coastal sector of the Front so 
as to protect the rear and left flank of their main group and de- 
stroy the Oranienbaum bridgehead which lay 5-7 km from the 
front line. The thrust against Oranienbaum was made via Pe- 
terhof. But the Soviet 8th Army stood its ground. The Ger- 
mans then tried once more to take the Pulkovo Heights by an 
outflanking movement. At dawn on September 23 after a two- 
hour artillery and mortar barrage and aerial bombardment the 
German panzers attacked the Soviet forces defending Kiskino 
and Galerovo (west of Pulkovo). Then the 13th Infantry Divi- 
sion with massive artillery support counter-attacked the Ger- 
mans and pushed them back. Towards the end of the day the 
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Germans began a new artillery preparation and resumed their 
attacks, but were equally unsuccessful. At the village of Kis- 
kino alone they left some 500 bodies behind. 

On September 24-26 the Germans again moved against Pe- 
terhof and Oranienbaum and from Pushkin they tried to at- 
tack Bolshoye Kuzmino. But these attacks were also beaten 
off. . 

At the same time bitter fighting was taking place to the east 
of the city. On September 10-26, the 54th Army, which was 
operating near Volkhov, together with the divisions of the Le- 
ningrad Front, which were defending the right bank of the 
Neva (these were known as the Neva Task Force), launched an 
offensive on orders from the Supreme Command Stavka and 
moved from the Nevskaya Dubrovka area towards Sinyavino 
and Mga in a bid to break the Leningrad blockade. But this 
they were unable to do. Nevertheless, their attempt held down 
considerable German forces, which would otherwise have 
taken part in the storming of Leningrad. Furthermore, in mid- 
September the enemy was forced to bring up here its 8th Pan- 
zer Division which had been intended to take part in the fight- 
ing at Kolpino. 

During the September battles the Neva Task Force crossed 
the river and established a small bridgehead on its left bank 
(some 3 km wide and less than 1 km deep), which was dubbed 
the Nevsky Pyatachok and which played an important role in 
the subsequent fighting. 

Army Group North kept up its furious attacks almost till 
the end of September in an effort to crush the Soviet resistance 
and break through to Leningrad. But their attempts were in 
vain. The defenders of the city seemed to have grown into their 
native soil. The order of the Front’s Military Council had 
been — “Not a step back! Not a yard of land on the near ap- 
proaches to Leningrad to be given up’, and they saw it as their 
sacred duty to fulfil this order, fighting to the bitter end. 

Marshal Zhukov subsequently recalled: “All of us who took 
part in the September battles for Leningrad had to endure 
many difficult days. But our troops succeeded in frustrating 
the enemy’s plans. Thanks to the unprecedented steadfastness 
and mass heroism of the Soviet soldiers, sailors and sergeants 
and the firmness and endurance of the commanders and politi- 
cal officers the enemy was confronted on its way with an im- 
pregnable defence.” ! 


' Journal of Military History, 1968, No. 8, p. 53. 
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On September 25, the commander of Army Group North re- 
ported to the General Staff of the Land Forces that he could 
not continue the offensive with the forces at his disposal. 
A day later he expressed doubt in the ability of his forces to 
hold Schlisselburg and described the situation facing his 
troops as critical: ! 

Leningrad held out. More than 170,000 Germans were 
killed at Leningrad. Bled white, the German divisions now as- 
sumed the defensive along the whole front. The Germans now 
began to build shelters and dug-outs; they laid minefields 
and put up barbed-wire entaglements. They began to prepare 
for winter. The line of the front at Leningrad became stabil- 
ised. 

This was the first time since the Second World War began 
that the Wehrmacht had been unable to take an extremely im- 
portant strategic objective standing in one of the main sectors 
of its advance. 

The victory in the defensive battles that took place on the 
close approaches to Leningrad was due to the joint efforts of 
all the arms of the service as well as the heroic aid they were 
given by the people of Leningrad. And these common efforts 
were based on the high morale of the Soviet people, their com- 
plete faith in ultimate victory, their patriotism and their hatred 
for the Nazi aggressors. 

The Soviet aviation was put under especially severe strain. 
From dawn till dusk the crews flew sortie after sortie, return- 
ing to base only to fuel up, to reload their machine-guns, 
take on a new batch of bombs or to hurriedly patch up bullet 
holes received in battle. It was the task of the Leningrad pilots 
to drive off German air-raiders, protect their own troops and 
likely targets for bombing, attack enemy airfields and ground 
forces, and also to carry out systematic air reconnaissance. 
During the fighting on the close approaches to the city they 
flew more than 24,000 sorties (which was almost half of the 
sorties they flew during the first six months of the war) de- 
stroying 505 enemy planes. 

The gunners played a very important role in the defence of 
their city. The powerful artillery group that they formed in 
a very short time provided a protective shield for the city. It 
gave support to the troops who were defending Leningrad and 
struck at the enemy batteries that were shelling the city. 

In close cooperation with the ground forces the Baltic Fleet 


1 Militérarchiv der DDR, HO2. 0210/14, BI, $12, 815. 
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also played its part in the defence of Leningrad. Some 83,000 
sailors fought on land as part of either the marine or other 
units. Their lightning attacks, adamant determination and un- 
failing courage threw the Germans into a state of terror. 

The fleet helped the defence of Leningrad by protecting the 
coastal flanks of the ground forces and shielding the city from 
the Gulf of Finland. Its action in the Baltic basin was also of 
great importance. At a time when the Germans had occu- 
pied the whole of the Baltic region, the sailors together with 
ground forces continued to hold the islands of the Moonsund 
Archipelago and the Hanko Peninsula, which lay 400 km west 
of Leningrad at the entrance to the Gulf of Finland. The def- 
ence of these forward strong points was one of the most glori- 
ous pages in the history of the Great Patriotic War. 

The Moonsund Islands had coastal defences and forward 
airfields, from which Soviet aircraft were able to strike at Ber- 
lin and other targets in Germany and Finland. The first air 
raid on Berlin was made from airfields on the Island of Saare- 
maa on the night-of August 7, 1941, by fifteen bombers 
of the Baltic Fleet’s Ist Mine-Laying Regiment commanded by 
Colonel Ye. N. Preobrazhensky. On August 9 a second air 
raid was made. By Septempber 4, nine such air raids had been 
carried out against the German capital by the Baltic Fleet air 
arm and the planes stationed on island airfields. The military 
and political importance of these raids lay in the fact that they 
gave the lie to the claims of the Nazi leadership that the Soviet 
air force had been destroyed. 

In early September the Germans began an offensive in a bid 
to capture the islands of the Moonsund Archipelago. The is- 
lands’ garrison, which numbered some 24,000 men, held down 
here for one and a half months two German divisions, several 
reinforcement units (in all more than 50,000 men) and part of 
the Ist Air Fleet. Only on October 19, after much heavy fight- 
ing did the last Soviet units destroy their own coast batteries 
and quit the islands. More than 500 were evacuated to the 
Hanko Peninsula, while several groups joined the partisans in 
Latvia. 

But though they now occupied the islands of the Moonsund 
Archipelago, the Germans were still not able to gain free ac- 
cess to the Gulf of Finland. With its naval base on the Hanko 
Peninsula, the Baltic Fleet still controlled the entrance. The 
garrison of the base, which was commanded by General 
S.I. Kabanov and the Divisional Commissar A. L. Raskin, 
numbered some 25,000 men. For five months the defenders of 
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Hanko held on to the peninsula and adjacent islands despite 
numerous attacks by Finnish forces and daily artillery and 
mortar bombardment. It was not until early December that 
the Stavka ordered the planned evacuation of all ground and 
naval forces from the peninsula to Leningrad while the Gulf of 
Finland was still free of ice. This brought another 22,000 men 
with all their arms and equipment to the defence of the city. 

The defending forces were given all-out support by the Bal- 
tic Fleet artillery, which in September fired more than 25,000 
shells at the enemy. 

The Leningrad home guard played an exceptionally impor- 
tant role in defending the city. In those critical days the home- 
guard soldiers, fighting together with the soldiers and sailors, 
stopped the enemy’s advance. In the fighting on the ap- 
proaches to the city the home-guard troops became battle- 
hardened and gained the experience that made many of them 
into regular soldiers. 

The bitter fighting between the Soviet and the German 
troops in the Baltic area and on the distant and near ap- 
proaches to Leningrad lasted one hundred days. During this 
period Army Group North advanced 750 km. Only a few more 
kilometres separated it from Leningrad — but that was a dis- 
tance it was unable to cover. 

The reasons for this failure, which in effect meant a collapse 
of the Germans’ plans, have long been a subject of study by 
historians, writers of military memoirs and scholars both in 
the Soviet Union and abroad. And Western historians are far 
from always in line with historical truth. 

Some of the former German generals, for example, explain 
their failure to take Leningrad by geographical and meteoro- 
logical conditions. Others blame the vagueness of Hitler’s stra- 
tegic plans and the errors in his decision-making. Others still 
point to unfortunate circumstances. 

In the words of General Blumentritt, who held high posts in 
the Wehrmacht and on Hitler’s General Staff, Leningrad in all 
probability would have fallen, had Hitler not repeated his 
blunder at Dunkirk and ordered Feldmarschall von Leeb to 
stop his tanks immediately outside Leningrad. 

In fact this was not the case at all. The panzer and motorised 
divisions of the 4th Panzer Group had stormed the city for 
about two weeks, but without success. The 4th Panzer Group 
not only did not succeed in entering Leningrad. Like the 16th 
and the 18th armies it could not even break through the Soviet 
defence and carry out the orders of the Commander of Army 
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Group North to form a minor circle around the city by ad- 
vancing to the Dachnoye, Kupchino, Alexandrovskoye (north 
of Rybatskoye) line. ! 

The former Chief of Staff of the 4th Panzer Group W. Charles 
de Beaulieu wrote that after taking the town of Ostrov, it was 
not the resistance put up by the Soviet troops but the nature of 
the terrain which held up the advance of the German forces 
against Leningrad.” But the facts show that the closer the 
German divisions got to Leningrad, the more difficult their 
advance became because of increasing resistance put up by the 
Red Army and not due to the nature of the terrain. Until July 
10 the Germans had advanced an average of 26 km per day, 
subsequently this was reduced to 5 km and in August to 
2.2km. In September the daily advance was reduced to several 
hundred metres. 

Both the facts and the German generals themselves refute the 
fabrications of Blumentritt and other unscrupulous historians 
like Leon Goure and Harrison Salisbury, who claim that Hit- 
ler withdrew the “‘panzer divisions just at the moment when 
the capture of the city seemed certain”. 

Forced to order its troops to go over to the defensive at Le- 
ningrad, the Nazi Command was unable, despite its original 
calculations, to use the considerable forces of Army Group 
North on the Moscow sector. The only forces to be with- 
drawn — and that was at a time when the Soviet forces had 
virtually halted the storming — were a few divisions of the 4th 
Panzer Group, which had suffered heavy losses. These divi- 
sions had no more than 130-160 panzers left. 

Of course, the terrain and the weather did affect the course 
of the battle of Leningrad. So did Hitler’s adventurist strategy 
and his underestimation of the enemy. But the main reason for 
the frustration of Hitler’s plan to take Leningrad was the 
steadfastness, and mass heroism shown by the soldiers of the 
Leningrad Front, the sailors of the Baltic Fleet, the inhabi- 
tants of the city and their great love for their country. They 
bled the enemy white and prevented the offensive from being 
continued. 

Even Kurt Tippelskirch, one of Hitler’s former generals, ad- 
mitted in his writings on the battle of Leningrad, that although 
the ““German troops reached the southern suburbs of the city, 
the stiff resistance put up by the defending forces, strength- 


1 See: W. Charles de Beaulieu, Der Vorstof der Panzergruppe 4 auf Lenin- 
grad. Die Wehrmacht in Kampf, Neckargemiind, 1961, Bd. 29, p. 159. 
2 Ibid., p. 110. 
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ened by the fanaticism of the Leningrad workers, prevented 
them from achieving the expected success”’. } 

The frustration of Hitler’s plans for taking Leningrad was 
of great strategic importance, for it meant that enormous Ger- 
man forces were held down around the city. 

As for the transfer, in mid-September, of units of the 4lst 
Motorised Corps to the Moscow sector, it must be remem- 
bered that in the first half of October Army Group North was 
reinforced by the Spanish 250th (““Blue’’) Division, the 212th 
and 227th Infantry Divisions from France, the 7th Field-Air 
Division from Greece and the SS 2nd Infantry Brigade. The 
forces threatening Leningrad were also reinforced by draft un- 
its from the divisions and reserve brigades stationed in the 
West, etc. Thus in the first half of October Army Group North 
numbered 33 divisions (including two panzer and two moto- 
rised divisions) and two brigades. 

Even so the Germans were unable to take Leningrad as 
planned under Plan Barbarossa. Army Group North did, 
however, achieve considerable results but at enormous cost in 
lives and materiel. The whole of the Baltic area, a large part of 
the Leningrad region, a considerable part of Soviet Karelia 
and important naval bases of the Baltic Fleet were now in the 
hands of the invaders. The enemy had reached the suburbs of 
Leningrad and surrounded it on land. Cut off in the encircle- 
ment were the 23rd, the 8th, the 42nd and the 55th armies to- 
gether with the Neva Task Force, ships and units of the Baltic 
Fleet and the 2nd Anti-Aircraft Defence Corps. The 54th 
Army of the Front operated outside the blockade, east of 
Schlisselburg. 

The situation in the city remained extremely serious. Its in- 
habitants and defenders stood on the threshold of trials that 
are without precedent in history. 


' Kurt von Tippelskirch, Geschichte des zweiten Weltkrieges, Bonn, 1951, 
p. 237. 


Chapter 2 


Besieged but Unsubdued 


As the third month of the war came to a close the situation at 
the front remained difficult and tense. In the southern wing of 
the Soviet-German front fierce battles were being fought along 
the Melitopol-Zaporozhye-Dniepropetrovsk line. In the 
south-west Soviet forces left Kiev after stubbornly defending 
the city for more than two months, and were fighting every 
inch of the way, in an effort to break out of the enemy encircle- 
ment and move east. The enemy now advanced on Rostov, 
Donbas and Kharkov. On September 30-October 2 in the cen- 
tral sector of the front the German armies began a general of- 
fensive against Moscow which was significantly named Opera- 
tion Typhoon. On the North-Western Sector the main forces 
of the enemy were literally on the threshold of Leningrad. 

The situation was made even more difficult for the Soviet 
Army by the shortage of arms, ammunition and other materiel 
necessary for conducting military operations. Throughout the 
country industrial enterprises were being evacuated from areas 
threatened by the enemy to the eastern parts of the country. 
The whole of the national economy was being put on a war 
footing. At the time the Soviet economy, including the war in- 
dustry, was not only unable to satisfy the ever-growing needs 
of the front for arms and ammunition, but could not even 
make up for the losses in arms and equipment suffered by the 
Soviet forces in the summer retreat. 


In the Grip of the Blockade 


Having successfully repelled all enemy attempts to take the 
city by storm, the forces of the Leningrad Front together with 
the Baltic Fleet, firmly stood their ground. But the situation in 
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Leningrad was difficult in the extreme. The three- 
hundred-thousand-strong force of Army Group North locked 
the city in a tight ring, and within that ring lay the defence 
forces, including naval forces. The forward edge of the battle area 
was only a few kilometres from the city. The Germans could 
see the suburbs with the naked eye. Almost the whole of the 
city was within range not only of the heavy, but also of the 
field artillery of the enemy. Leningrad was now only connect- 
ed with the ‘main land” via a narrow strip of water — Lake 
Ladoga, but even this was continually subjected to enemy 
bombing and shelling. Deliveries of food, ammunition, fuel 
and raw materials to the city were sharply reduced. And the re- 
serves which the city possessed were coming rapidly to an 
end. 

The Germans did not abandon their intention to take Le- 
ningrad. But this time they expected to achieve this aim not by 
storm— they had not the strength to do it— but by a planned 
siege of the city. Their idea was to cut Leningrad completely 
off from the outside world and then let hunger, shelling and 
bombing take their course. 

In tightening the noose of the blockade around the city the 
Nazi Command prepared a truly terrible fate for its inhabi- 
tants. The theses of a report drawn up at Hitler’s GHQ and 
sent to the Operational Command Staff of the German High 
Command, which was entitled ““The Blockade of Leningrad”’ 
and dated September 21, 1941, said, among other things: 

**...b) First we hermetically seal off Leningrad, then destroy 
the city, if possible by artillery and aviation... 

‘“‘c) When terror and hunger have done their work in 
the city, we will open special gates and let out the unar- 
med... 

“d) The rest of the garrison-fortress will remain there 
throughout winter. In spring we will enter the city... and take 
everything that is left alive into the depths of Russia or as war 
prisoners. We will raze Leningrad to the ground and hand 
over the region north of the Neva to Finland.” 

A week later, on September 29, 1941, the Nazi Naval Staff 
issued a secret directive, entitled ““The Future of the City of 
Petersburg” (No 1-A 1601/41.). It said: 

“The Fuhrer has decided to erase St. Petersburg from the 
face of the earth. There will be no further interest in preserving 
this large city after Soviet Russia has been destroyed. Finland 
has also said that it is not desirable to keep this new city on her 
borders. 
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‘It is proposed to form a tight blockade around the city and 
to destroy it with aerial and artillery bombardment. The capi- 
tulation of Leningrad is not to be accepted even if offered.” ? 

In these conditions the fate of the beleagured city depended 
primarily on the stability and impregnability of its defence and . 
on its ability to provide the troops and the population with the 
bare necessities for life and war. : 

It was these problems which loomed largest among those 
facing the Military Council of the Leningrad Front and the 
City Party organisation in their bid to frustrate the enemy’s 
sinister plans. 

The defence works which had previously been the subject 
of intense activity was now given maximum acceleration. Day 
and night the front-line soldiers and sailors, helped by the ci- 
vilian population, worked at improving and strengthening the 
defence works. They made the existing ones deeper and built 
new ones. This work was carried out on a particulary wide 
scale at Uritsk, Pulkovo and Kolpino and in the city itself. 

First of all, the main defence line along which the troops 
defending the city were deployed was carefully strengthened. 
This line comprised an extensive network of trenches, commu- 
nications passages and dug-outs, which protected the troops 
from enemy fire and allowed them flexibility to manoeuvre 
during the fighting. The numerous steel, ferro-concrete and 
earth-and-timber pill-boxes together with open weapon em- 
placements that were set along the line made it possible to 
cover all approaches to the forward edge. There were also 
command and observation posts that were fully equipped 
for observing the course of the fighting and controlling the 
troops. 

Particular attention was given to maintaining the defence 
in the event of a massive employment of enemy panzers, artil- 
lery and aviation. All those sectors which were susceptible to 
panzer attack were covered by artillery fire, anti-tank mines, 
high-explosive shells, anti-tank obstructions, ditches, scarps 
and counterscarps. Natural obstacles — gullies, streams, riv- 
ers — were adapted for anti-tank obstacles by increasing their 
steepness. Forest roads and paths were full of abatises, and 
anti-aircraft batteries were so placed that they could be used to 
fire both at enemy planes and panzers. 


1 See: International Military Tribunal, Trial of the Major War Criminals 
Before the International Military Tribunal, Nuremberg, Nov. 14, 1945, Vol. 1, 
1947, p. 58; Vol. XXXIV, 1949, p. 426. 
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As well as the improvement and deepening of the main def- 
ence zone a defence line round the city was built with its for- 
ward edge being the railway line which ringed the city. Power- 
ful defence works were built on the right bank of the Neva. 
The city itself was divided into six defence sectors, each of 
which consisted of three positions located 1-2 km apart. To- 
gether with the defence ring the sectors formed an internal city 
defence system (CDS). The CDS included infantry workers’ 
brigades, frontier troops, militia and militarised fire units, sail- 
or and various other units. These forces were also required to 
combat enemy paratroop landings. The commander of the 
CDS forces was first General G. A. Stepanov, the chief of the 
city garrison, and then General S.I. Kabanov, who had com- 
manded the heroic defence of the Hanko Peninsula. 

The coastal approaches to the city were guarded by the 
ships and forts of the Baltic Fleet together with CDS troops. 
As winter approached mobile detachments which maintained 
reliable communication with the airforce and the naval artil- 
lery were deployed along the coast of the Gulf of Finland, 
while other small units armed with small-calibre guns, mach- 
ine-guns, positioned on ice, where minefields and airforce ob- 
stacles were also set up. All the elements in the defence of Le- 
ningrad and Kronstadt from the sea were interconnected and 
formed a single system. In mid-November the Baltic Fleet 
ships entered the mouth of the Neva, which considerably 
strengthened the city’s internal defences. All these measures 
subsequently justified themselves. The Germans frequently tried 
to get through to the city from the sea. But fire from the naval 
artillery and the protection units forced them back with heavy 
losses. 

The creation of this powerful defence of the city was the re- 
sult of colossal efforts of the people of Leningrad. Between 
September and December almost 9 million man-days were 
spent on building up the defences, and 88 per cent of these 
were accounted for by the civilian population. Much of the 
work to strengthen the defences was done in the city itself. In 
110 pockets of resistance alone 570 artillery emplacements 
were put up, 3,600 machine-gun posts fixed, 17,000 loop-holes 
were made in buildings, more than 25 km of barricades were 
erected with 300 observation posts, some 12,000 foxholes and 
numerous other structures were prepared. ! 

The city’s air-defence system had to be substantially reorgan- 


1 F.I. Sirota, Leningrad— the Hero-City, Leningrad, 1960, p. 51 (in Rus- 
sian). 
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ised. As the Soviet forces retreated towards the city, air- 
defence fighter planes lost a number of airfields. On the other 
hand, the Germans could now use airfields that lay close to 
Leningrad to mount surprise air raids against the city. Once 
they had crossed the frontline, even in the Nevskaya Dub- 
rovka district, which was the farthest from the city, the Ger- 
man bombers could now be over the centre of the city in 5-6 
minutes. 

The prime requirement, therefore, was the reliable detection 
of enemy aircraft as far from the city’s limits as possible, and 
this meant the setting up of an integral radar system. The 
RUS-2 radar stations, which were placed around the city, in 
accordance with an overall plan, had direct communications 
with the command post of the 2nd Anti-Aircraft Defence 
Corps. These stations provided radar coverage over a range of 
from 100 to 150 km, which meant that fighter planes and the 
anti-aircraft artillery could be warned well in advance of im- 
pending enemy attack. 

The fighter units, whose airfields were now in occupied ter- 
ritory, were relocated to permanent or field aerodromes north 
of the city. Communications across Lake Ladoga were protect- 
ed by the formation of a Ladoga Anti-Aircraft Defence Bri- 
gade. 

Leningrad and its suburbs became one enormous fortress, 
the core of the front’ s entire defence system. All entrances to 
the city were covered with iron “hedgehogs” and other anti- 
tank obstructions. The streets were blocked by barricades in 
front of which deep ditches had been dug. On squares and 
crossings pill-boxes had been erected. Loopholes had been cut 
in the walls of corner building and the windows of the ground 
floors had been bricked up. Basements had been adapted for 
defence. Each factory had its own defences and each worker 
could at a moment’s notice take his place in the trenches or the 
pill-boxes. The anti-aircraft batteries in the city and heavy 
guns on ships and in forts were on the alert. Both troops and 
civilians were ready to defend the city to their dying breath. 

Meanwhile, having encircled the city, the enemy continued 
heavy aerial and artillery bombardment. Almost every night 
the sirens would wail to warn the people of Leningrad of an air 
raid. Under cover of darkness and, flying very high, the bomb- 
ers could break through the wall of ack-ack fire and drop 
their high-explosive and incendiary bombs on the city. Build- 
ings were destroyed by explosions or fire, the streets were en- 
gulfed in a whirlwind of bricks, cobbles and glass, and hun- 
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dreds of people were killed. Precious works of Russian archi- 
tecture and masterpieces of world culture and art were reduced 
to rubble. Quite frequently the air raids went on all through the 
night so as to morally and physically wear out the inhabitants 
before they went.to work. 

In September, October and November one hundred air raids 
were made on Leningrad during which nearly 65,000 incendi- 
ary and more than 3,000 high-explosive bombs were dropped. 
A total of 2,063 people were killed and 10,569 injured as a re- 
sult of bombings and shelling. Great damage was done to the 
city’s housing facilities and the municipal economy. Some- 
times the workers had to spend days in the air-raid shelters, 
and this meant a great loss of working time. 

But the damage from the air raids would have been incom- 
parably greater had it not been for the selfless and skilful per- 
formance by the anti-aircraft defence units. The fighter pilots 
and the anti-aircraft gunners, who operated from air-fields 
and weapon emplacements that frequently came under enemy 
fire, inflicted heavy losses on the German aviation. Of the 
2,712 German planes, that took part in air raids on Leningrad 
in September, only 480 got through to the city. A total of 272 
aircraft were shot down. 

These heavy losses forced the enemy to change its air-raid 
tactics. From October the attacks were made mainly at night, 
by small groups or individual planes, which sought to get 
through to the city from different directions and usually flying 
at an altitude of 5-7 km. This kind of attack was particularly 
difficult to repulse. Due to the proximity of the frontline the 
fighter pilots were often unable to intercept enemy aircraft, 
even though they waited in the airfields in their cockpits. The 
fighter-pilots had to go on patrol both day and night, and this 
increased the strain on them considerably, flying as they had 
6-8 and sometimes even 10 sorties a day. It was approaching 
the limits of human endurance. There were cases of pilots 
landing and falling asleep immediately or losing conscious- 
ness. Even so the air-defence pilots would not let the German 
raiders fly over the skies of Leningrad with impunity. 

A specially trained Fighter Regiment (the 26th Guards Re- 
giment) under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel B. N. Ro- 
manov conducted night battles against enemy aircraft. The 
backbone of this regiment was made up of a number of flying 
aces, who brought down enemy planes in the most difficult of 
circumstances. 

On the night of October 25 Senior Lieutenant Vassily Mat- 
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sievich was on patrol over the Gulf of Finland in an I-16. The 
weather was dull and cloudy, the sort of weather-that made it 
easy for the German bombers to get through to the city unno- 
ticed, so the pilot was particularly attentive. In the Strelna area 
he noticed the traces of hot exhaust gases, a sure sign that an 
enemy bomber was sneaking over the sleeping city. He gained 
height and gathered speed, but large clouds blocked the enemy 
plane from view. Matsievich decided to go lower. And there, 
below the clouds, in the night gloom he felt rather than saw the 
presence of the bomber. He rapidly approached the enemy 
bomber and fired off six missiles, all of which hit the target. 
The Heinkel exploded into a ball of flame. Matsievich, who 
had flown up close before attacking, tried to escape the shock 
wave, but the wave capsised him. With great difficulty Matsie- 
vich managed to right his damaged plane and soon afterwards 
landed safely. 

A few days later many Leningraders witnessed the heroic 
feat of another pilot from the same regiment, Junior Lieute- 
nant Alexei Sevastyanov. On the night of November 4 he was 
patrolling the skies above the city in his I-153 when he saw 
a Heinkel-lll caught in crossed searchlights. Sevastyanov im- 
mediately turned his plane in that direction and flew towards 
the German bomber. The distance between them shorted ra- 
pidly and he fired quick bursts from his machine-gun at the 
bomber, but the German pilot manoeuvred cleverly out of the 
way. Fearing that the enemy bomber would escape the search- 
lights, Sevastyanov came up very close to it. He pulled the 
trigger again but nothing happened—his ammunition had 
run out. If he let the enemy plane escape, it would be back the 
next day with another load of death, and this the Soviet pilot 
would not have. So he decided to ram the Nazi plane. The 
enemy bomber crashed into the Tavrichesky Garden. Sevas- 
tyanov’s own plane also crashed within the city limits, but he 
parachuted out and landed on the roof of the Nevsky Engi- 
neering Plant. He was taken by the workers to the guard and 
after a check of his papers was warmly embraced by them. The 
German pilot also bailed out, but he landed on Mayakovsky 
Street and was apprehended by passers-by. 

But Sevastyanov’s action not only resulted in the destruc- 
tion of a German bomber. The German pilot told his interro- 
gators that on November 7 (the 24th anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution) a massive air raid on the city was 
planned and for this purpose German planes were being relo- 
cated at the airfields which were closest to the city. 
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This information was confirmed by air reconnaissance. So 
on November 5 and 6, Soviet air units struck at enemy air- 
fields, frustrating the German plan. 

In the besieged city the local air defence services worked ef- 
ficiently. At their city headquarters warnings were issued to 
the population and to likely targets that air attack was immi- 
nent, and air defence squads (which numbered some 270,000 
people in all) would then sce to it that the civilians went into 
air-raid shelters. They also carried out rescue work and urgent 
repairs to the various municipal services. As soon as the air- 
raid sirens went the wardens would take up their places in the 
streets, on the roofs of buildings, at the entrances to air-raid 
shelters and at other special places. During air raids and shel- 
ling they would maintain order on the streets, fight the incen- 
diaries, put out fires, dig out people from ruins, give them first 
aid and carry out urgent repairs where necessary. Getting 
things back to normal after an air raid was a task which almost 
all the Leningraders took part in, a task that was continually 
fraught with danger. 

General Ye. S. Lagutkin, who was at the time the chief of the 
local anti-aircraft defence services, recalled: 

“On September 6, 1941, German planes first got through to 
the city. A high-explosive bomb destroyed the front part of 
a multi-storey building on Nevsky Prospekt, No. 119. Thirty- 
eight people were killed or wounded, many were trapped in the 
ruins... Nothing more than ordinary sapper’s tools could be 
used to get them out, and frequently the blow of a spade or the 
wrench of a crowbar threatened to bring the whole lot down. 
In one building a collapsed wall had trapped a mother and two 
children. To get them out a special tunnel had to be built that 
was just big enough to crawl down. With great difficulty the 
wardens got to the victims. They were all lying on the same 
bed and the mother and the six-year-old boy were dead. They 
saved the daughter though.’”! 

From September till the end of the year the local air defence 
wardens saved 3,279 people from collapsed buildings, and 
gave first aid to 16,000. One of the numerous courageous par- 
ticipants in the city’s defence Raissa Butrova alone saved more 
than 100 people. Even though she lost both legs as a result of 
her wounds, this fearless patriot did not quit her dangerous 
service after being released from hospital and remained in the 


1 The Defence of Leningrad. 1941-44. Recollections and Diaries of Partici- 
pants, Leningrad, 1968, pp. 393-94 (in Russian). 
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ranks of those defending Leningrad until the Victory over 
Nazi Germany. 

One of the local air defence wardens was the outstanding 
Soviet composer, Dmitry Shostakovitch, who during the first 
months of the war set about composing his famous Seventh 
Symphony. During the air raids he would interrupt his work 
and set off to his post, marking on the score sheets the letters 
BT (standing in Russian for the words meaning “‘air-raid warn- 
ing”). There was a particularly large number of these in the 
autumn of 1941. From September 6 till the end of the year the 
warning siren was sounded about 330 times. 

Particularly dangerous was the defusing of delayed-action 
bombs, which began to be dropped on the city from late Sep- 
tember onwards to paralyse the work of the industrial en- 
terprises and the city transport, to panic the population and to 
make getting things back to normal after an air raid more dif- 
ficult. 

The method of defusing unexploded bombs was still in its 
infancy. Usually they were dug out by spades and then one or 
two people would go into the pit and unscrew (or, for speed, 
hammer off) the clamping rings and remove the fuze. This 
work required enormous self-control and caused tremendous 
nervous strain. Not always did the duel with these deadly 
monsters end successfully. There were occasions when the 
bombs exploded and took the brave bomb-disposal men with 
them. Even so there were many volunteers who courageously 
continued the work of their dead comrades. 

Volunteer bomb-disposal squads were formed in each dis- 
trict. And many of these volunteers were Komsomol girls who 
learned to defuse bombs of various calibres. Working carefully 
and quickly and showing tremendous will power, these young 
patriots rendered the lethal weapons harmless and prevented 
great destruction. Yet none of them regarded their work as he- 
roic. Life in the front-line city was hard, dangerous and full of 
unexpected events. 

From day to day the shelling got worse. With their heavy 
and super-heavy guns emplaced at Strelna, Uritsk, Pushkin 
and Dudergof, the Germans could keep up more and more in- 
tensive and powerful fire. From September 4 to November 30, 
Leningrad was shelled 272 times. 

The Germans made no secret of the fact that their main ob- 
jective in shelling the city was to destroy the civilians and their 
homes. German papers came out with banner-headlines like 
“Leningrad under Fire’, and ““The Citadel of the Bolsheviks 
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Will Be Destroyed’. The maps of the German gunners showed 
that their targets were the larger residential districts and the 
more populous parts of the city. These targets they usually 
would fire on in the intervals between the air raids. The shells 
came whistling over, hitting houses, exploding on streets, 
squares, at tram and bus stops. 

One of the authors of this book will never forget the terrible 
scene he once witnessed. It was late September and I was part 
of a small group of officers who were on their way to an aero- 
drome on the other side of the city. A little ahead of us in Les- 
noi Prospekt a crowded tram was just coming to a tram stop, 
where a big queue was waiting. Suddenly right in front of them 
a shell exploded. Many people who were waiting on the tram 
stop fell to the ground. There was blood everywhere. Then 
came the second explosion, and the third. The tram was re- 
duced to chips and around it lay a heap of corpses. Lying all 
around in the road and on the pavement were the injured and 
the crippled, mostly women and children, crying and groan- 
ing. 

One fair-haired boy of about seven years old, who had mira- 
culously escaped uninjured, was kneeling down in front of his 
dead mother and with his face in his hands kept repeating 
through his tears: ““Mummy, what have they done...” 

We were all to suffer and endure much in the years to come. 
We would look death in the face many times and see the 
depths of human suffering in a besieged city, but the words of 
the little boy sobbing over his dead mother we would hear for 
the rest of the war. 

We stopped the lorry and carefully dragged the wounded to 
the pavement and then helped to carry them to the ambul- 
ances. A local anti-aircraft defence squad arrived almost simulta- 
neously with the ambulances. The enemy then transferred its 
fire to another spot and we heard shells exploding somewhere 
in the vicinity of Liteiny Prospekt. But we had not gone more 
than 200 metres when again we heard the whine and the 
thump of more exploding shells on Lesnoi Prospekt. One 
landed quite nearby and our lorry was tossed up and then 
turned aside. There was a crash and the sound of glass smashing. 
At that moment a young officer who was sitting next to me (he 
had asked for a lift to the Smolny which was on our way) fell 
flat on his back. He was dead. 

The artillery shelling was particularly dangerous because no 
warning could be given in time. Shelling would begin sud- 
denly, at any time of day or night, but particularly at the time 
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when people were starting or finishing their work. To spread 
panic and fear among the civilians, the Germans would keep 
changing the direction and range of their fire, so it went from 
one district to another. 

Combatting the enemy’s long-range artillery became a task 
of paramount importance. For this purpose, at the end of Sep- 
tember the Command of the Leningrad Front (which from Oc- 
tober 27, 1941, to June 8, 1942, was commanded by General 
M.S. Khozin) worked out a uniform plan for using artillery 
and aviation to suppress and destroy the enemy artillery. This 
plan set out the methods to be used and assigned the various 
targets. Special anti-artillery groups were formed, each con- 
sisting of two or three battalions. The command of all these 
ground and sea anti-artillery forces was concentrated in the 
hands of General V.P. Sviridov, who at the time was chief of 
the front’s artillery. Rear-Admiral I.I. Gren, a flag officer 
from the Baltic Fleet, did much to help with the solution of the 
practical problems involved. 

The greatest contribution to the organisation of the city’s ar- 
tillery defence was made by General N.N. Voronov, who 
commanded the artillery for the whole Soviet Army and was 
subsequently made Chief Marshal of Artillery. He came to Le- 
ningrad in the autumn of 1941 on orders from the Supreme 
Command Stavka. 

The skill of the Leningrad gunners in combatting enemy bat- 
teries grew daily. They learned to spot their targets and find their 
range more quickly and opened accurate return fire without 
delay. Cooperation between the different types of artillery also 
improved. But the shortage of heavy artillery and shells forced 
the defenders of Leningrad in the autumn of 1941 to fire at the 
enemy’s batteries mainly in order to neutralise them and make 
them stop firing. But even in these conditions they achieved 
a lot—-they prevented the Germans from shelling Leningrad 
with impunity. 

The whole country followed the heroic struggle of the Le- 
ningraders with bated breath. From all over the country mes- 
sages came in, expressing fraternal solidarity, readiness to sup- 
port the heroic defenders of the cradle of the October Revolu- 
tion and willingness to give any help. Soviet people admired 
the courage and endurance of the Leningraders. They were 
proud of them and like those brave besieged people tried to 
staunchly overcome any difficulties in the name of victory over 
the enemy. 

The workers of the Uralrnash Plant declared in a resolution 
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adopted at a meeting: “Leningrad is dear to us. Although we 
are thousands of kilometres away, our hearts are with the cour- 
ageous people of Leningrad. The Ural workers are helping to 
forge victory over the Nazi beasts. Hold on staunchly, dear 
friends! Give the barbarians no quarter and never let them set 
foot on the sacred earth of the city of Lenin... We swear to 
provide you with everything necessary for complete victory 
over the enemy.” ! 

In the steppes of far off Kazakhstan akyn Jambul, the poet 
who was almost one hundred years old, wrote a song, entitled 
““Leningraders, my children, Leningraders, my pride’, which 
glorified the exploits of the residents and defenders of the city 
on the Neva. 

The feelings and hopes of Soviet people were clearly expressed 
in an address by M.J. Kalinin, Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR: 

““Comrade Leningraders!”’ he wrote. ‘““The whole of the So- 
viet Union is with you. Everyone, big and small, is watching 
with the utmost attention and emotion the selfless struggle you 
are waging against the enemy. Thousands upon thousands 
wish to be out there with you, in the forward positions. 

“We, all Soviet people, are firmly convinced that the enemy 
which is advancing now in yards will soon be retreating in ki- 
lometres.”’? 

The battle for Leningrad continued with unabating fury 
under conditions that got more and more difficult. The food 
situation became extremely serious. As a result of the retreat 
of the Soviet forces to Leningrad, a large number of troops 
now found themselves within the blockaded city and so did sub- 
urban residents, and the refugees who had escaped from the 
Baltic area, from Pskov, Luga, the Karelian Isthmus. The ci- 
vilian population alone in the besieged city amounted to 
2,544,000, and there were another 343,000 in the suburbs that 
were encircled by the blockade.* Since September 8, when the 
enemy had cut off the last land communications, the supply of 
food to Leningrad had ceased. The city was now being forced 
to feed the population from its stocks, and this rapidly reduced 
them. On September 12, 194], there was enough wheat and 
flour to last 35 days, cereals and macaroni for 30 days, meat 
and meat products for 33 days, fats for 45, and sugar and con- 


1 Pravda, August 29, 1941. 

2 -M.I. Kalinin, Everything for the Front! Everything for Victory! Articles 
and Speeches, Moscow, 1942, p. 41. 

3 D.V. Pavlov, Leningrad in Blockade, Moscow, 1983, p. 81 (in Russian). 
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fectionery goods for 60 days, if strict rationing was adhered 
to.! 

The military council of the front was now forced by dire ne- 
cessity to resort to stringent economies and make reductions in 
the rations to the civilian population and to the troops. In 
mid-September the daily rations of workers and the engineer- 
ing and technical staff amounted to 500 grammes of bread, 
those of children and white-collar workers 300 and dependants 
250 grammes. To this was added a small amount of cereals and 
meat. 

Bread now began to be baked with the admixture of bran, 
oil-cake, soy and malt, which considerably reduced its nutri- 
tive value. Even so, supplies dwindled rapidly. In October the 
bread rations for workers, the engineering and technical staff 
were reduced to 400 and for the rest of the population to 200 
grammes. Allowances for other food products were also re- 
duced drastically. The people of Leningrad were faced with the 
real threat of famine. 

The State Defence Committee took steps to help the people 
of Leningrad, and A.I. Mikoyan, Deputy Chairman of the 
Council of People’s Commissars was put in overall charge of 
provisioning Leningrad. A.N. Kosygin and N.A. Voznes- 
sensky were made responsible for organising the deliveries of 
provisions to the besieged city. At the same time D. V. Pavlov, 
People’s Commissar for Trade of the RSFSR, was sent to Le- 
ningrad as a representative of the State Defence Committee to 
handle all matters relating to the provision of the city. A spe- 
cial decree was passed ‘“‘On the Transportation of Goods to 
Leningrad’’. Early in September, in accordance with this de- 
cree the Military Council of the Leningrad Front ordered the 
Ladoga Flotilla and the North-Western Steamship Line, 
which was under the former’s jurisdiction, to ensure deliveries 
of all kinds of provisions across Lake Ladoga. 

Lake Ladoga is the largest lake in Europe and it is often 
stormy. Transports now had to be taken across the lake and 
this meant an enormous amount of construction work on its 
western and eastern shores. Docking facilities had to be built 
and navigation channels deepened. The wharfs then required 
approach roads and warehouses, and, above all, effective air 
defence that protected the loading, transportation and unload- 
ing of goods. 

And all this work had to be completed in the shortest possi- 
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ble time. Novaya Ladoga on the eastern shore and Osinovets 
on the western shore, two places that had previously had to- 
tally inadequate facilities for the loading and unloading of 
shipping, became the main ports. 

On September 12, the first ship towing two barges with 800 
tonnes of grain arrived at Osinovets from the eastern shore of 
the lake. Thus, the famous Lifeline, the only line of communi- 
cation that Leningrad had with the rest of the country, began 
to function. 

During the rest of September the sailors of the Ladoga Flo- 
tilla and the North-Western Steamship Line brought up to 
20,000 tonnes of food and weapons for the besieged city. At 
the same time reinforcements, ammunition, arms and fuel 
were shipped in from all over the country. 

The supplies had to follow an extremely complex route. From 
Volkhovstroi Station they were brought on to the wharf at 
Gostinopolye by wagon and then they were unloaded into riv- 
er barges which went down the River Volkhov to Novaya La- 
doga. Here they were reloaded into lake barges and brought to 
Osinovets. From Osinovets they travelled to Leningrad by 
rail.! On the return journey the ships evacuated children, 
women, old people, severely wounded soldiers, plant equip- 
ment, specialists and their families and valuable works of art 
and culture. 

Lake Ladoga was not an ideal place for regular transport fa- 
cilities. First, goods had to be reloaded several times; second, 
there was a limited amount of shipping available on the lake; 
third, the lake itself was turbulent and subject to frequent au- 
tumn storms.” In addition, continuous enemy bombardment 
caused tremendous delays to shipping. The journey from No- 
vaya Ladoga to Osinovets took from 12 to 16 hours, too long 
for the journey to be completed at night. The German planes 
were hunting for every tug, and particularly for a group of 
ships. The Ladoga sailors showed great courage and heroism; 
they were continually under enormous strain. 

In the annals of the Battle of Leningrad the heroic feat of 
the minesweeper TSHCH-122, commanded by Senior Lieuten- 
ant Fyodor Khodov, has a place of some distinction. On the 


1 In November 1941, when the Germans took Tikhvin and cut off the rail- 
way line which had been bringing provisions for Leningrad, foodstuffs began 
to be loaded directly at Novaya Ladoga from the stocks that had been created 
here before. 

2 For this reason in the time of Peter the Great a canal was built along the 
southern shore of Lake Ladoga and later another one. Ships were using this 
canal until the Germans took Shlisselburg. 
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night of September 16 when it was on the return journey to 
Novaya Ladoga a storm blew up. The waves reached force 
eight, but the minesweeper, which had been built from an old, 
flat-bottomed tug and which was not supposed to put to sea in 
waves higher than force five, fought stubbornly against the 
stormy waters. Tossed from side to side, it ploughed gallantly 
on towards Novaya Ladoga: 

On the morning of the following day the minesweeper re- 
ceived a message that a wooden barge carrying infantry men to 
the coastal sector of the Front was floundering, damaged by 
the storm. In such situations the rule of the seas is: go to the 
help of your comrades even though you may be putting your 
own life in danger. Braving the waves the minesweeper set out 
at full speed to rescue the drowning men. The whole boat was 
tossed violently and sprang leaks here and there. When it got 
to the scene of the accident, the barge was nowhere to be seen, 
but the men were in the heavy waters clinging to bits of wreck- 
age, frozen to the marrow and with almost no strength left. 
The boat came closer to the drowning men. There was no 
question of being able to lower the lifeboat—it would have 
been smashed to splinters. Lifebelts were thrown from the 
deck. The sailors tied ropes round their waist and dived into 
the churning water. Grabbing the almost lifeless men they 
swam round to the lee side of the ship and pulled them on 
board. In this way some two hundred men were saved. 

But the state of the minesweeper itself was becoming criti- 
cal. Cracks were appearing in her timbers due to the constant 
buffeting of the waves, and water was flowing into the engine 
room. His primary concern being to save the men, Senior 
Lieutenant Khodov set course for the shore where there was 
less danger of the ship capsizing in the shallow places. 

With no more than three or four kilometres left to go to land, 
four Junkers planes suddenly appeared out of the clouds fol- 
lowed by another six. All the sailors had to fight with was 
a 45-mm cannon and a machine-gun, and some of the infan- 
trymen had their rifles. The floundering ship was now covered 
on all sides with columns of water from exploding shells. Then 
there were two direct hits and the minesweeper began to sink 
rapidly. The chief gunner, Nikolai Abakumov, though wound- 
ed in both legs, continued to keep firing with the help of some 
of the infantrymen who took the places of the killed sailors. 
They were firing until the deck went under the waves. But, for- 
tunately, the ship sank in shallow waters, and the wheel-house, 
the funnel and the mast stuck out of the raging water. The sail- 
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ors and infantrymen who were still alive helped each other to 
cling on to what was left. They were eventually saved by 
a gunboat and a tug, which had seen the fighting, and brought 
back to base. 

Enemy aircraft over Lake Ladoga would act barbarically, 
sparing no one. They would patrol the waters and try to de- 
stroy not only the ships that were on their way with food to the 
starving city, but also the passenger transports that carried 
women and children away from the besieged city. 

On November 4, the patrol ship Konstruktor with more than 
350 evacuees, mainly women and children, on board set sail 
for Novaya Ladoga. A few kilometres from the port the ship 
was spotted by a German bomber. The captain of the ship 
took evasive action to escape the bombs, but then another 
Junkers appeared, and one of its 250-kilogramme bombs hit 
the ship. The force of the blast swept many of the passengers 
into the icy waters and the ship could barely keep afloat. But 
the German plane continued to circle above, strafing the peo- 
ple as they struggled in the water. Two hundred and four peo- 
ple died on that day. 

In early November the frosts set in, and along the shores of 
the lake the ice belt grew daily wider, impeding navigation. 
But the serious situation facing the people of Leningrad meant 
that navigation had to be continued as long as possible. On 
November 27, the Military Council of the Leningrad Front 
sent a telegram to the Ladoga sailors: “Maintain as long as hu- 
manly possible the shipments by boats and transports from 
Novaya Ladoga and back.” The ships continued to make their 
way through the shore ice, which by the end of November was 
several kilometres wide in some places. The sailors, soldiers 
and people of Novaya Ladoga used saws, picks and explosives 
to break a passage through the ice to the open lake beyond. 
But the ice got thicker and many ships could go no further and 
were forced to spend the winter on the frozen lake. Their loads 
were taken off and brought to Leningrad by cart and lorries. 

All in all 60,000 tonnes of food, ammunition and fuel were 
shipped across Lake Ladoga in the autumn of 1941. The great- 
er part of these shipments was food. In October and Novem- 
ber alone the city received 27,000 tonnes of grain, more than 
15,500 tonnes of flour, 1,265 tonnes of cereals, 214 tonnes of 
meat, 51 tonnes of butter as well as condensed milk and tinned 
foods. 

Once the ice became too thick for any navigation, help for 
Leningrad could only come in by air. This task was given to 
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the transport planes of the Leningrad Front and the Baltic 
Fleet and several squadrons of the Moscow Special-Purpose 
Air Group. They were protected by fighters of the 7th Air 
Corps of the Anti-Aircraft Defence service and the fleet air 
arm. During the autumn more than 6,000 tonnes of cargo were 
shipped into Leningrad by air, most of which consisted of 
high-calory foodstuffs like fat, condensed and dried milk, choc- 
olate and egg powder. But it was quite impossible for the air 
transports to make up for the absence of shipping across Lake 
Ladoga. The 100-150 tonnes of food that were daily brought 
into the city by air were not enough to satisfy even the minimal 
needs of the troops and the population. 

The dark shadow of famine hung over Leningrad. 

The Regional and City Party Committees and the Military 
Council of the Front did everything they could to replenish 
food supplies, to stretch them out for as long as possible and to 
gain time. Hundreds of Communists and Komsomol members 
inspected warehouses, stores and barges all over the vast city. 

Everything that could be used as food was inventoried and 
put into warehouses. Flour dust that had gathered for many 
years on the walls and ceilings of mills and stores was swept up 
and put into bags, and sacks that had once held flour were 
carefully beaten out. This dust was then sieved and sent to the 
bakeries. Eighteen thousand tonnes of wheat and rye surro- 
gates were found, processed and consumed, and the total 
amount of surrogates and admixtures produced enough bread 
to feed the troops and the population for 25 days. 

In late November a new type of wheat and rye surrogate be- 
gan to be used — edible cellulose. A group of specialists under 
Professor V.J. Sharkov of the Academy of Forestry devised 
a process for the industrial manufacture of cellulose flour from 
wood, and in time 6 factories in the city mastered its produc- 
tion. It was used as an additive in bread (10-15 per cent and 
sometimes more). Its nutritive value was low, but nevertheless 
it helped the people of Leningrad get over the critical days of 
the autumn and winter of 1941. 

The frozen earth at the state and collective farms that were 
within the ring of blockade was dug over, and everything edi- 
ble was collected — odd potatoes, vegetable roots, cabbage 
leaves. But all these measures were still not enough to over- 
come the famine. The city’s grain stores were running out and 
there was no possibility of replenishing them. On November 
20, bread rations were again reduced, for the fifth time for the 
civilians and the third time for the troops. Front-line soldiers 
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got 500 grams a day, factory workers 250 and office workers, 
dependants and children 125. And besides bread there was 
practically nothing. This was the lowest rationing for the 
whole of the blockade. A mere 510 tonnes of flour were spent 
per day to feed the 2.5-million population of Leningrad. 

A small piece of ersatz bread was the main means of keeping 
the people of Leningrad alive. From this bread the people used 
to make several tiny rusks, and two or three of these rusks and 
a cup of hot water was the breakfast, dinner and supper for the 
inhabitants of the besieged city during those hungry days. 

To dull the tormenting pangs of hunger and maintain their 
strength the people caught birds, made soup out of joiner’s 
glue and leather and emptied their medical cupboards for gly- 
cerine, vaseline or castor oil. 

To add to the miseries caused by the hunger the frosts that 
winter set in earlier than usual. Leningrad was depending on 
imported fuel, and the supplies were rapidly running low. 
Strict limits were imposed on the use of fuel and everything 
that could be used for fuel was gathered and stored. In accor- 
dance with the Leningrad City Soviet’s decision, the wooden 
stands at the stadiums were pulled down for fuel, together with 
the summer buildings in the Central Recreation Park, many 
old wooden houses and other wooden structures. All in all this 
brought in some 140,000 cubic metres of wood. At the same 
time special detachments were sent to the suburbs and the 
north-eastern part of the Leningrad region to cut timber and 
mine peat. These detachments, which comprised a total of 
3,000 people, sent some 300,000 cubic metres of wood to the 
city. Peat was also supplied to Leningrad. In January 1942, 67 
wagon loads were brought into the city, in February 92 and 
in March 75. 

But still this was nowhere near enough fuel for such a big in- 
dustrial city. The situation was made even worse by the fact 
that most of the power stations which gave the city most of its 
electricity were outside the blockade ring. In December 1941, 
there was not enough fuel even for the most important defence 
factories, power stations and military hospitals. The central 
steam heating system went out of commission and the water 
and sewage system froze. Trams, trolleybuses and buses could 
no longer run. The people, who were weakened by starvation, 
were now forced to go to the Neva for water, to go to and 
from work on foot or to live in factory shops. 

The life of the people at the time defies description. To try 
and keep warm they brought small iron stoves into their 
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rooms and led the pipes from them out through their windows. 
For fuel they used wooden furniture, parquet flooring, books, 
anything that would burn. But these did not last for long. To 
keep warm in the unheated rooms, people put on all the 
clothes they had. Oil lamps and splinters were used for light- 
ing. There were practically ‘no communal baths or laundries 
working. There were long queues for water at ice-holes. These 
terrible sufferings aged people, and even the young looked old 
and haggard. In the houses people huddled together for 
warmth, and neighbours frequently moved all together into 
the same room. This also made it easier to give each other help 
in case of need. In that first winter of the blockade the emaci- 
ated Leningraders leant on sticks, economising every move- 
ment, as they slowly wended their way through the snow drifts 
on the streets. If a man slipped and fell he did not have the 
strength to stand up again. He then had to be helped by sol- 
diers from the local air defence service group or medical order- 
lies who would bring them to warming and feeding centres. 

And in addition to all this suffering, the shelling and bomb- 
ing continued, damaging the city and killing its people. The 
writer Nikolai Tikhonov, who lived through the whole block- 
ade in Leningrad, described the life in the city in those days 
thus: ““Motor vehicles and trams had frozen into ice and stood 
like white statues in the streets. Fires raged all over the city. 
A time had come which not even the wildest imagination of 
fiction writers could have pictured. Dante’s visions of hell 
paled into insignificance, because they were only visions, but here 
life itself had taken the trouble to show to astonished eyes the 
reality of the unreal. It put man on the edge of an abyss as if to 
test what he is capable of, what he lives by and where he gets 
such endurance from.” ! 

The hunger, the cold and the continuous nervous strain that 
was caused by the frequent air raids and shelling sharply in- 
creased the death rate among the population. The main cause 
of death was alimentary dystrophy. Arms and legs grew 
weaker, the body became numb and eventually the heart 
would give out. In December 1941, almost 53,000 civilians 
died in Leningrad — more than for the whole of the year 1940. 

As the ice road laid across Lake Ladoga became more reli- 
able, the Military Council of the Leningrad Front decided that 
bread rations could be slightly increased, although reserves 
were dwindling. On December 25 workers’ rations went up to 


1 Flaines Above the Neva. A Collective Documentary Novel, Leningrad, 
1964, p. 10 (in Russian). 
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350 grams and the rest to 200. This decision was hailed in Le- 
ningrad as a sign that the terrible sufferings might eventually 
come to an end. 

But these slightly increased rations were not enough to halt 
the exhaustion of people from starvation which was now rife 
in the city. The numbers of those suffering from dystrophy and 
dying of it increased daily, and the only way to combat this 
was a proper diet, which under the circumstances could not be 
provided. According to incomplete data, in January 1942, 3.5 
to 4 thousand people died every day. In all, during the first 
half of 1942 more than 600,000 people died of starvation.! 

There was not a family that did not suffer the loss of near 
and dear ones. Old and young alike, they died in frozen flats, 
they died on the streets, they died at their machine-tools and 
they died at their writing desks. Many families perished en- 
tirely. 

History has preserved many tragic documents on the fate of 
individual citizens and whole families in the besieged city. One 
of the most staggering of all of these is the diary of eleven- 
year-old Tanya Savicheva which is preserved in a Leningrad 
museum. Dying herself of starvation she made the following 
entries: ““Dec. 28, 1941 — Zhenya died at 12.30 this morning; 
Jan. 25, 1942—-Grannie died at 3.00 this afternoon; March 
17, 1942 — Lyonya died at 5.00 this morning; April 13, 1942 — 
Uncle Vasya died at 2.00 at night; May 10, 1942— Uncle 
Lyosha died at 4.00 this afternoon; May 13, 1942— Mummy 
died at 7.30 this morning. All the Savichev family are dead, ex- 
cept me, Tanya.” And Tanya died, too, somewhat later. 

The writers of this book also experienced the sufferings 
caused by the siege, and witnessed many harrowing human 
tragedies themselves. 

... While on a reconnaissance mission in December 1941, we 
came across a number of abandoned little wooden houses in 
a Leningrad suburb. In one of these, just as we were about to 
leave, we heard a weak drawn-out groan. On a bed, which sim- 
ply looked as if it had been left unmade, we found a teenage 
girl lying under a blanket. Her emaciated body barely held 
signs of life. The regimental doctor, who happened to be with 
us, gave her urgent aid and we took her back with us to the re- 
giment. There the soldiers asked the commanding officer to al- 
low her to stay, saying that they would feed her from their own 
rations, meagre though they were. 


' Essays on the History of Leningrad, Vol. V, Leningrad, 1967, p. 201 
(in Russian). 
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As the girl, whose name was Lida Yevstropova, got a bit 
better, she told us her story. 

Her father had worked at a defence factory and her mother 
at a perfume factory. Lida was their only daughter. On the 
first day of the war her father volunteered for the front and in 
August was killed in battle at Gatchina. Her mother was given 
permission several times to evacuate her daughter across Lake 
Ladoga, but Lida did not want to leave her mother behind. 
When the famine started the mother gave all her bread to her 
daughter. If she refused to take it, her mother would get angry, 
weep, and try to persuade the girl that she got food at the fac- 
tory. Her mother got weaker and weaker, but tried not to let 
her daughter see it. Meanwhile the city transport came to 
a halt and her mother had to go to work every day on foot. 

“One day mummy just didn’t come home,” said Lida, cry- 
ing. “‘I waited up for her all night. In the morning I went to the 
neighbours, but they’d all gone. I went to the factory where 
she worked, but they told me that mummy had gone home af- 
ter work. My legs were frozen, my head was spinning and 
I collapsed...” 

Lida was taken into a first-aid post, where she came round. 
She went home hoping that her mother had turned up. 

“T waited and waited, but she never came back. What hap- 
pened afterwards I don’t remember.” 

The officers and soldiers of the unit tried to find Lida’s 
mother, but in vain. It was clear she had died. And so till 
the end of the war Lida remained the ‘daughter’ of 
our unit. 

In the unbelievably difficult conditions of the blockade the 
living were often unable to bury the dead properly... More of- 
ten than not relatives and friends wrapped the bodies in sheets 
and brought them on sledges through the snow to the nearest 
cemetery, where they were buried without coffins. 

Special teams picked up the bodies lying in the streets and 
brought them on lorries to the cemeteries and to a vast waste- 
land on the outskirts of the city along the Piskarevskaya road. 
But they hadn’t the strength to dig graves in the frozen earth. 
So the sappers made holes in the ground with explosives and 
the hundreds of nameless bodies were thrown into them.! 


1 More than 430,000 Leningraders who died or were killed since the begin- 
ning of the war are buried in the Piskarevskoye Cemetery. Compare this with 
the total losses that were suffered by Britain and the United States for the 
whole period of the war -- 370,000 and 300,000 respectively (including air-raid 
victims). 
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In his memoirs V. B. Bychevsky recalls a conversation between 
Secretary of the Leningrad City Party Committee A. A. Kuz- 
netsov, and General P. Zaitsev, who commanded the Commu- 
nist regiment, which had been sent to the Nevsky Pyatachok. 
In reply to the General, who had complained about the great 
losses in his units, Kuznetsov said: “Do you know, General, 
why we are taking sappers from the front? They’re making holes 
with explosives for communal graves out at Piskarevka. Go 
and have a look and then compare your losses in battle with 
those that the civilian population is suffering every day. And 
they do not take part in attacks...”! 

In memory of the people of Leningrad who died in that ter- 
rible winter of 1941-1942, a magnificent memorial was erected 
after the war on the site of their burial. It is known as the Pis- 
karevskoye Cemetery, and an eternal flame is burning there. 
Everyone who visits the memorial remembers the heroic past 
and is joined in spirit with those Leningraders who performed 
a feat of endurance unprecedented in human history. The pain 
merges with the pride for those who died but never surrend- 
ered. 

The sacrifices and the sufferings of the people of Leningrad 
during that first winter of the siege were indeed great. But they 
were not in vain, as some Western historians and journalists 
claim. A characteristic example is a book entitled The 900 
Days. The Siege of Leningrad,” which was written by the Amer- 
ican journalist, Harrison Salisbury, who spent the war years 
in the USSR as a correspondent for United Press Agency and 
who in 1944 visited Leningrad after the blockade had been lift- 
ed. He cites many examples of the courage and heroism of the 
defenders of the city. But they are presented only to give the 
appearance of objectivity and impartiality. In fact the book is 
a vivid example of tendentiousness and prejudice. He selects 
and gives prominence to only the most dreadful facts and epi- 
sodes, describing Leningrad as a doomed city, the successful 
defence of which was a matter of chance, an enigma that mili- 
tary historians are still to unravel. 

He leaves the reader with the impression that the sacrifices 
made by the people and the troops of the front for the sake of 
victory were all unnecessary and useless. The victory itself is 
barely touched on in all the 600 pages of the book. And there 


' Pravda, April 28, 1985. 
2 Harrison Evans Salisbury, The 900 Days. The Siege of Leningrad, New 
York, 1969. 
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is no attempt to show the importance of the 900-day defence 
of the city for the whole course of the war. 

This book, like many others that have been published in the 
West, is an attempt to belittle the historic feat of the Soviet 
people, in particular the people of Leningrad, in the Second 
World War. 

No hardships or suffering could bring the people of Lenin- 
grad to their knees. Though they lost their near and dear ones, 
they maintained their steadfastness of spirit and their faith in 
victory. The moral dystrophy which the Nazi command count- 
ed on, never affected them. ““How much deprivation and suf- 
fering the people of Leningrad have had to undergo,” wrote 
N.A. Balyasnikov, a worker at the Kirov Plant, in December 
1941. “‘Nothing worse could be imagined, it seems. But the 
Germans will not break us, either by hunger, cold or bom- 
bardment. We’ll rather die, than let the enemy in.””! 

Love of their country and devotion to the ideals of socialism 
were stronger than the fear of death for the people of Lenin- 
grad. For bourgeois historians like Leon Goure this high state 
of morale is quite incomprehensible. They simply cannot 
understand why the population of Leningrad did not riot or 
get disorderly during the famine, why they did not demand 
that the city should be surrendered, why they did not loot the 
food stores.2 Especially since in that period the Nazi intelli- 
gence service made great efforts to provoke attacks on the 
breadstores, to disorganise trade and to sow panic. Goure’s 
unsubstantiated explanation was simply that the people of Le- 
ningrad “feared the authorities’. 

Contrary to the enemy’s expectations, law and order were 
completely maintained throughout the city, maintained fur- 
thermore by the citizens themselves. Selfless work for the de- 
fence of the city never stopped, not for a day, not for an hour. 
Despite the almost complete absence of electricity, fuel and 
materials the factories continued to fulfil orders for military 
hardware, although the overall volume of industrial produc- 
tion in the city during the winter of 1941-1942 dropped sharp- 
ly. Though weakened by hunger and daily tormented by 
a host of other difficulties, people of Leningrad listened to the 
bidding of their hearts and, mindful of their duty, took their 
places at machine-tools to help the front. Every morning long 


1 The Defence of Leningrad. 1941-1944. Recollections and Diaries of Parti- 
cipants, Leningrad, 1968, p. 519 (in Russian). 

2 Leon Goure, The Siege of Leningrad, Stanford, London, 1962, pp. 159, 
252. 
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lines of people could be seen in the streets heading for places of 
their work. And not all of them got there or came back. Some 
fell, never to get up. They died like soldiers at the front, giving 
their all for victory. 

During that first winter of the blockade the factories in Le- 
ningrad were mostly repairing ships, tanks artillery, mortars 
and small arms. But work did not stop on the production of 
artillery, rifles and many other weapons and items for military 
use. But there were no planned deliveries of raw materials. The 
workers had to make do with whatever was available in the 
factories or in the city. There were not enough tools or lathes. 
In the half-damaged factory buildings the cold was bitter. In 
some places arms and other equipment had to be made by 
hand. While the workers still had strength they also set ma- 
chine-tools in motion by hand. But even in these circumstances 
they fulfilled and in some cases overfulfilled their production 
quotas. In February 1942 the Komsomols and other young 
people of the Kirov Plant made nine regimental guns above 
their plan. At the same time they spent three days and nights 
without a break repairing tank motors and doubling and tre- 
bling their quotas. 

When about a dozen damaged tanks were brought to one of 
the shops in the Metalworking Plant in February 1942, 131 
people came there to repair them—almost all that could 
move. And only 25 of these were more or less healthy. The 
shop manager at the time, A. F. Sokolov, recalled later: 

“On February 8 the tanks arrived at the plant on thirteen 
platforms... By evening we’d got them all off and in their 
places. 

‘“‘Work then began on repairing them. The parts were as- 
sembled in the shop offices, which were heated. In the shop it- 
self all we had was a brazier, and every fifty minutes people 
would go and warm themselves up for ten minutes... 

“The men could hardly move, but nobody complained. 
They put all their remaining strength into their work. Fore- 
man F. V. Zadvornyi was so weak he had to be helped to get 
to work. He died at his work in the end and so did Vlassov and 
Rumyantseva. Semchenko, Vassilyev, Dobretsov and many 
others were so weak that they had to be lifted into the vehicles, 
they couldn’t do it by themselves.””! 

Tanks were also repaired at the Lifting and Transport 
Equipment Factory. Repair work needed welders. One of 


1 The Defence of Leningrad. 1941-1944, pp. 549-50. 
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these welders, I. I. Vlassov, was unable to move and had to be 
brought to the factory on a sledge. He could only get into 
a tank with the help of his comrades. But all this work was 
done in time, and the tanks soon went back to the front. 

Ammunition continued to be made in Leningrad. From 
January to March 1942, some 58,000 shells and mines were pro- 
duced, 161,000 grenades and 84,200 fuzes.! 

During the autumn and winter the plants and factories of 
Leningrad were subjected to heavy artillery and aerial bom- 
bardment. Hardly a day went by when the Germans were not 
firing on or bombing the Kirov and the Elektrosila plants, the 
Kronstadt, the Izhora and many other factories. From Sep- 
tember 22, 1941, to January 25, 1942, the Germans shelled the 
Kronstadt Factory 844 times. A total of 1,420 shells exploded 
on its grounds. Some factories and several shops of the Kirov 
Plant had to be transferred to other relatively quieter parts of 
the city. Shelling seriously hampered the work. The shells pierced 
the roofs and exploded inside buildings, killing and injur- 
ing many workers. But others took their place, and machine- 
tools went on working. “The shop is our battlefield,” the 
workers used to say at the time. 

The Leningrad factories provided everything that was need- 
ed at the front for fighting the enemy. In the second half of 
1941, the fighting army received some 10,000 mortars, 3,000 
regimental and anti-tank guns, 713 tanks, 480 armoured vehi- 
cles, 58 armoured trains and armoured platforms, 3 million 
shells and mines and 40,000 air bombs. During this period the 
output of ammunition increased ten-fold, as compared with 
the first six months of the year. In the second half of 1941, 84 
ships were completed and 186 re-equipped. Military articles 
from Leningrad went to other sectors of the Soviet-German 
front and to related military enterprises. These included tank 
guns, radio stations, telephone and telegraph equipment and 
electrical equipment for planes. In the last quarter of 1941 
alone the troops on the Western Front fighting outside Mos- 
cow received more than one thousand guns and mortars to- 
gether with submachine-guns and other weapons from Le- 
ningrad. The Commander of the Western Front, Army Gen- 
eral G. K. Zhukov sent a telegram to the besieged city which 
said: “Thanks to the people of Leningrad for their help to the 
people of Moscow in the fight against the bloodthirsty Hitle- 
rites.” 


1 Leningradskaya Pravda, January 26, 1964. 
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The cultural life of the city did not stop for a single day even 
in the harsh conditions of the blockade. Nor did the activity of 
scientific institutions and workers in culture and art. They 
were all an integral part of the struggle for the city. Three 
newspapers were published every day, 20 cinemas remained 
open. Many scientists worked permanently at enterprises help- 
ing in the search for substitutes for raw materials and fuel, for 
less complex manufacturing processes and in mastering the 
production of new types of weapons. 

Even in the worst days the artists and painters did not aban- 
don their trade. They painted pictures reflecting the life of the 
heroic city and drew posters which passionately called for 
struggle for the country. Many took part in the camouflaging 
of military and other objectives, which was carried out by 
some forty teams. The well-known Leningrad architect, A. Ni- 
kolsky, worked even in the cold and hungry days of the block- 
ade on a design for a future Triumphal Arch. In early January 
1942, despite al! the hardships, the city’s artists organised an ex- 
hibition of their works. 

Performers regularly put on shows at the hospitals and for 
the troops in the front line. Wearing camouflage cloaks they 
crept forward under enemy artillery fire, carrying their theatri- 
cal props on their shoulders and gave concerts for the front- 
line units several times a day. One group of performers, head- 
ed by Kucherenko, even got to the fortress of Oreshek at the 
mouth of the Neva, right next to the German lines. At night 
they put on camouflage cloaks and crept across the Neva to 
the fortress, gave a concert for the troops and then, under 
cover of darkness, crept back the same way. 

In the city the musical comedy theatre continued to give per- 
formances. Though weakened from starvation, singers and 
dancers would put on shows in an unheated building, with 
bombs and shells flying all around. The audience would sit 
huddled up in their coats, and when the air-raid warning was 
given they would go out to the shelter together with the perform- 
ers. Afterwards they would return and the show would go 
on, 

The writers and poets of Leningrad created a number of 
outstanding works at the time, which now have a special place 
in Soviet literature. Tikhonov’s penetrating poem Kirov Is 
With Us called upon the people of Leningrad to overcome all 
the hardships and deprivations caused by the war and the siege 
and instilled faith in ultimate victory. In December 1941, 
a conference was held at the Hermitage Museum, which was 
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devoted to the 500th anniversary of the birth of the great Uz- 
bek poet, Alisher Navoi. 

In those harsh months of the siege, when every able-bodied 
person counted, the people of Leningrad managed to provide 
reinforcements for the troops who were defending the city. In 
January 1942, the Kirov Plant sent a detachment of 624 men 
to the front, equipping them with 12 field guns, six mortars 
and 16 machine-guns. During the first half of 1942, more than 
30,000 soldiers went to the front from Leningrad. They were 
usually replaced at the factories by women who learned to do 
every kind of work. 

It was the women of Leningrad who made up the majority 
of the local anti-aircraft defence squads. They kept vigilant 
watch in attics and on roofs and fought fearlessly to put out 
incendiary bombs. The women activists visited the sick, helped 
their families and aided people who were weakened by starva- 
tion in moving from areas that were particularly subjected to 
bombings and shelling to less dangerous parts of the city. They 
manned the communal boilers, the laundries, washing points 
and children’s rooms. They also made or collected more than 
400,000 articles of warm winter wear for the men at the front. 

In the conditions of the blockade it was a really heroic act 
on the part of many women to give their blood to save the lives 
of the wounded soldiers. In February 1942, a blood donor, Ma- 
ria Yevchina, wrote a letter to the Institute of Blood Transfu- 
sion: ‘‘Please take as much of my blood as is necessary for our 
soldiers in the Red Army... And continue to take my blood 
regularly till the end of the war. May my blood give life and 
health to the soldiers and may it represent one more drop of 
a Russian woman’s vengeance to the Nazi villains.” The 
women working in hospitals treated the wounded and the sick 
like their own children, striving to get them back to their feet 
as soon as possible. 

The siege also severely affected the life of the children of Le- 
ningrad, especially the work of the schools and child care insti- 
tutions. The Party, Komsomol and other public organisations 
in the city did everything they could to improve the situation. 
During the worst days of the blockade more than 2,000 small 
children were put into children’s homes and hospitals. The 
small reserves of milk that remained were assigned solely for 
the children. 

An object of general concern were the orphans, whose par- 
ents had died of starvation or in the bombing and shelling. 
Representatives from the educational authorities and public 
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organisations went round the flats, looking for orphans, and 
took urgent measures to save their lives and maintain their 
health. Children’s homes were set up on a mass scale. Most or- 
phaned children were placed in children’s homes within a few 
days after losing their parents. Many of the people of Lenin- 
grad displayed great heroism in saving these orphaned children. 
A.N. Mironova, a teacher, went round flat after flat and col- 
lected more than one hundred orphaned children whom she 
put to children’s homes. In all, from December 1941 to June 
1942, some 40,000 Leningrad children were admitted into 
children’s homes. 

Even in the conditions of siege the schools of the city con- 
tinued to function. But in 1941 they opened not in September, 
as usual, but in November. In all 152,000 children went to 
school, and, despite the exploding bombs and shells, the teach- 
ers of Leningrad zealously fulfilled their duty. The children, 
who were forced to become adults before their time, went to 
school using the less dangerous sides of the deserted streets. In 
the terrible winter of 1941, lessons had to be interrupted. They 
were not renewed until May. Far from all the children re- 
turned. Many were sick and emaciated, many others were evacu- 
ated. Lessons mostly took place in the air-raid shelters. In 
spring schoolchildren received increased rations with three 
meals a day. The children, who had lived through the winter 
famine, had little interest in studies. In fact they had little 
interest in anything. They were sullen and taciturn. All they 
could think about was breakfast and dinner. But through the 
efforts of the teachers and comrades these children were 
gradually brought back to normal. 

The new school year, which began in autumn 1942, went on 
without interruption, although both teachers and pupils had 
to experience many difficulties like the shelling, the lack of 
text-books and the poor heating facilities. By the end of the 
school year there were some 27,000 pupils at schools in the 
city -— one sixteenth of the number there had been before the 
war. 

All political, military and economic life in the blockaded 
city was run by the city Party organisation. It was the soul of 
the city’s defence, and the organiser of the struggle for the life 
of every person. Communists worked in the most dangerous 
sectors, did the most difficult work, and encouraged the peo- 
ple by their personal example and truthful words, cheered peo- 
ple up, instilling in them unshakeable faith in the ultimate vic- 
tory and encouraging them to do everything they could to 
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bring it about. They suffered deprivations like the rest of the 
population, they fell victims to the cold and the hunger and 
they were killed by enemy bombs and shells. In the first half of 
1942 alone, the city Party organisation lost more than 15 per 
cent of its members. But these men and women who died were 
replaced by thousands of others, who in this difficult period 
had tied their personal destinies with Lenin’s Party. The 
Party organisation at the Kirov Plant lost 400 of its members 
in 1942, but these were replaced by more than 600 members 
who were among the best representatives of the work collec- 
tive. 

The beneficial influence of the Party organisations was ap- 
parent everywhere. Concerned with every aspect of the life and 
work of the people of Leningrad, Communists got to every 
member of the community. 

Knowing the needs and aspirations of the people well, the 
Party organisations did everything possible to ease the difficul- 
ties and privations caused by the blockade. When famine 
struck the city, the Sverdlov District Party Committee organ- 
ised the production of edible yeast at one of the factories. The 
Moskovsky District Party Committee organised the gathering 
of cabbage leaves, the growing of vegetables in specially adapt- 
ed buildings and initiated the formation of fishing brigades. 
To cure those who were suffering from scurvy a potion was 
produced from pine needles. All the canteens, food stores, ba- 
keries and breadshops were under the control of the Party or- 
ganisations. At many enterprises and at the district polyclinics 
medical and feeding stations and hospitals were opened for 
those who were in the worst condition. 

Under the guidance of the Party organisations measures were 
worked out and implemented for improving the housing con- 
ditions of the people, restoring the water-supply system and 
sewage disposal, getting the municipal baths, laundries and 
other communal services into working order. 

The Communist political organisers, appointed by district 
Party committees, did an enormous amount of work among 
the population. They spoke to the people directly in their flats, 
helped to fulfil their requests and gave help to the seriously ill. 
Together with the house-managers the political organisers 
opened Red Corners for local residents. During the hungry 
winter days the people often gathered here to talk, to read pa- 
pers, to drink a cup of hot water or simply to get warm. The 
Party and local government organisation paid particular at- 
tention to children. Everything possible was done to make 
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their lives a bit easier. In addition to their meagre bread ra- 
tions the children were given soup at school. In January 1942, 
when the whole population was starving, New-Year trees were 
provided for the children with gifts and something to eat. 

Alongside the Communists and under their leadership, the 
members of the Young Communist League (Komsomol) gave 
great help to the people in their struggle against the hardships 
caused by the siege. In December 1941, more than 2,000 
young men and women responded to the call of the city Party 
organisation and went off into the suburban forests to cut tim- 
ber. The timber that they cut made it possible for the bakeries 
and other vitally important industries in the city to work unin- 
terruptedly. 

An important part of the Komsomol members’ work was 
supervising provisions— from their deliveries to the city to 
their handing out to the population. If unexpected difficulties 
should occur with the organisation of provisioning, the Kom- 
somol members would immediately help out. When, for in- 
stance, one day in December the water ran out in one of the 
bakeries and this threatened to hold up the baking of bread, 
two thousand weak and hungry Komsomol girls went out in 
—30°C to draw water from below the ice on the Neva and 
formed a chain to get it back to the bakery. Next morning they 
took the bread round to the bread shops. 

All the Leningraders were very grateful to the community 
service detachments which were formed from thousands of 
young Komsomol members. Caring for the children, the 
women and the old people they considered to be their civic 
duty. Visiting cold flats they would collect wood, chop it and 
light the home-made stoves. They would bring water from the 
Neva, buy food for the people on their ration cards, scrub the 
floors, do the washing and tidy up flats. The freezing rooms 
would then become warmer, more comfortable, cleaner. This 
care and concern cheered up the weak and emaciated people 
and helped them bear the hardships of the blockade. Many 
people owed their lives to the selflessness and heroism of the 
Komsomol members. 

Tens of thousands of Komsomol members were among the 
local anti-aircraft defence squads, the fire brigades and the 
medical orderlies. They took an active part in getting things 
back to normal after enemy bombing and shelling and in 
guarding the city, and mastered military skill. 

For their good deeds and for their steadfastness and cour- 
age in these terrible days the Komsomol members earned the 
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love and respect of everyone. Their example helped to increase 
the political activity of all the young people in the city. Thou- 
sands of young men and women joined the ranks of the Komso- 
mol, considering it to be a great honour to become a member. 

The unimaginable difficulties and deprivations, which the 
blockade winter brought to the people of Leningrad, only 
served to harden their will and strengthen their resolution to 
make any sacrifice in the name of victory. In Leningrad, where 
the rear and the front were an inseparable whole, each man 
and woman found their place in the fight and conscientiously 
fulfilled their patriotic duty. 

The blockade revealed the remarkable qualities of the Soviet 
people cultivated in them by the Communist Party. These were 
the sense of collectivism and comradeship, concern for public 
interests and a deep sense of duty to the Motherland. Helping 
their fellows and showing steadfastness and courage were the 
laws of life for the people of Leningrad, and this enabled them 
to carry on working and fighting in such incredible conditions. 

The German Command did not doubt that Leningrad 
would eventually capitulate. On November 8, 1941, Hitler de- 
clared: “Leningrad itself will put up its hands. The city is 
bound to fall sooner or later. No one will be able to get out, no 
one will break through our lines. Leningrad is doomed to die 
of starvation,”’! 

But events did not develop according to the plans that had 
been worked out in the Fihrer’s headquarters. The Nazis for- 
got to take account of the strength of character, the cohesion 
and the steadfastness of the Soviet people. 

The only purport of life for the people of Leningrad in those 
terrible days was to hold out and to win. They were certain 
that despite the difficult situation at other fronts, they would 
not be left in their hour of need. And the country did every- 
thing to make the situation in the besieged city easier. In accor- 
dance with a decision taken by the State Defence Committee, 
active preparations were started for building a proper military 
road across the ice on Lake Ladoga. 


The Ice Road 


In November 1941, the Ladoga sailors forced the last ships 
carrying cargo for the besieged city through the early frosts. 


1 Der Grossdeutsche Freiheitskampf, Vol. WI, Reden Adolf Hitler von 
16/III, 1941, bis. 15/III, 1942, Miinchen, 1943, p. 97. 
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Millions of people waited for the lake to become fully frozen 
over, for this was the only hope for saving Leningrad from fa- 
mine. 

Preparations for building a road across the ice had begun in 
October. It was decided that the road should be built in the 
southern part of the Schlisselburg Bay, where the distance be- 
tween the shores was only about 30 km and the ice was strong- 
er and formed quicker than in other parts of the lake. 

The construction plan was drawn up rapidly. Numerous ae- 
rial photographs were taken of the proposed route. Naviga- 
tion had still not completely come to halt when teams from the 
front’s engineers and hydrographical services of the Fleet were 
going out every day to survey the projected route. They would 
study the state of the ice, its thickness and structure, they 
would examine the shore, and they would collect data of many 
other kinds. 

The first group to make their way across the ice was a small 
reconnaissance detachment under the command of Military 
Technician, L. N. Sokolov who was in charge of a company of 
the 88th Separate Bridge-Building Battalion. Before dawn on 
November 17, the reconnaissance team accompanied by two 
local fishermen started out across the ice from the village of 
Kokorevo and, using maps and compasses, headed for the op- 
posite shore. They moved carefully, avoiding the frequent 
patches of ice-free water. Every so often they stopped to check 
the thickness of the ice and leave markers to indicate the route. 
In places the ice under their feet was so thin that it had to be 
negotiated by crawling. But they reached the island of Zelentsy 
without mishap and then got to the village of Kobona on the 
eastern shore. The next day they returned back to Kokorevo 
by the same route. 

On November 19, the Military Council of the Leningrad 
Front ordered the organisation of transportation across Lake 
Ladoga, the building of the road across the ice and made ar- 
rangements for its protection and defence. It was proposed 
that the road would be serviceable for transportation on No- 
vember 25. ; 

Soldiers from the 64th Road-Building Regiment began 
work. They checked on the route and cleared the road. Lines 
of communications along the route were laid by members 
of the signals corps. The thickness of the ice was measured 
several times a day, but it was still not sufficient for mass tran- 
sportation. But the starving city of Leningrad could not 
wait. 
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On November 20, a convoy of some 350 horse-drawn sledges 
set out across Ladoga. The route was dangerous. Because 
the ice was not thick enough yet, each sledge carried only 3-4 
sacks of flour. The sledges set out in a long chain, with great 
intervals between them, over the still new ice. The besieged city 
got its first supplies— 63 tonnes of flour. 

On November 22, sixty lorries set out from the western 
shore across the ice, to take provisions for Leningrad. The col- 
umn was led by Major Vassily Porchunov, Commander of 
the 389th Separate Motor-Transport Battalion. Only one lorry 
fell through the ice (the driver was saved); the rest crossed the 
lake successfully and by evening reached Kobona. On the next 
day the column loaded up and set off on the return journey. 
The ice was still very thin in places and so no more than 5-6 
sacks were put in each lorry and some sacks were put on trail- 
ers fitted with runners. In this way 33 tonnes of food were 
brought to the western shore. 

The Military Road across Lake Ladoga, known as the 
VAD-101, began to function— the famous Lifeline which ran 
from Kokorevo via Zelentsy Island to Kobona (with a branch 
leading to Lavrovo). On the eastern shore of Lake Ladoga it 
joined the Military Road VAD-102, which ran from Zaborye 
Station (80 km east of Tikhvin) to the village of Kobona.' La- 
ter these two roads were joined into one. 

Work on the military road was continually at the centre of 
attention of the city and Regional Party Committees and the 
Military Council of the Leningrad Front. Not a day went by 
without the Military Council concerning itself about the si- 
tuation on Lake Ladoga, about all the details related to the 
complex system of providing communications across the lake. 
A.A. Kuznetsov, P.S. Popkov and other leaders of the city 
and regional Party organisations made frequent visits to the 
Lifeline to give on-the-spot help. The chief of the road, Ma- 
jor-General A.M. Shilov, and the commissar, I. V. Shikin, 
spent days and nights, visiting the most difficult sectors of the 
route. 

The military units that were assigned to service the road 
worked day and night to build lines of communications and to 


! The VAD-102 was more than 200 km long. It lay across thick forests 
and marshes. It was built in the fastest possible time because the railway to 
Volkhovstroi, along which goods for Leningrad were delivered to the eastern 
shore of Lake Ladoga, was cut off by the Germans in the area of Tikhvin, in 
November 1941. Each column of lorries took 10-12 days or more to travel this 
very difficult road. Until the liberation of Tikhvin it remained the only route 
by which food could be got to the eastern shore of Lake Ladoga. 


fix permanent road markers, warning signs and detours for the 
dangerous places. In those places where the ice was thin, they 
thickened it by freezing and strengthened it with boards and 
faggots of brushwood. Technical service stations were set up at 
places along the route as were warming and first-aid posts. 
There were even traffic controllers. 

Movement along the ice road went on round the clock and 
in all weather, no matter what the obstacles. And there were 
plenty of these due to the severe nature of the lake. The winds 
rushed down across the icy plain, bringing snowstorms and 
blizzards which blocked the road with huge snowdrifts. Some- 
times these storms would result in the ice moving, and deep 
cracks and water holes would suddenly appear in unexpected 
places. And in the blizzards these were difficult to notice. 
There were instances when the lorries moving fast would dis- 
appear under the ice with their drivers and loads. The ice floes 
would pile up and freeze into great hummocks up to five me- 
tres high. In addition to this there was the frequent aerial bom- 
bardment and artillery shelling of the road, which lay only 12 
tol5 km from the enemy-occupied southern shore. It called for 
real heroism on the part of those who worked on the road to 
make sure that the flow of provisions for Leningrad was not 
only not interrupted but continually increased. 

The lorry drivers, who only got short breaks for sleep, had 
to sit for hours and hours on end in their cabins with the doors 
open, so they would have time to jump out if the lorry fell 
through the ice. 

Those who maintained the road had to continually sweep it 
clean from drifts and hummocks, organise detours round the 
dangerous sections, lay bridges across the cracks, provide 
mechanical help for the lorries and make sure there was food 
available for the drivers. Those in the salvaging teams had the 
task of getting the lorries, that had fallen through the ice, and 
loads up from the bottom. The doctors and other medical staff 
gave first aid to the wounded and those suffering from frost- 
bite in tents that were protected by walls of ice and snow but 
were still subjected to the buffeting of the winds. 

During the heavy snowfalls, which occurred quite fre- 
quently, all units lent a hand in fighting the elements, and they 
were helped by the worker battalions and the inhabitants of 
the nearby villages who could use a spade. 

Ground defence of the ice road was provided by the Ist 
NKVD Infantry Division, the 4th Separate Naval Brigade, an 
independent guard regiment and the coast artillery group of 
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the Baltic Fleet. These units set up observation posts, guard- 
posts, organised patrols, and detachments of ski troops to pat- 
rol the route. A specially formed detachment of men trained to 
sail ice-yachts was used to guard the route. To protect the road 
from enemy attacks from the southern shore two lines of snow 
and ice trenches with communication passageways and an 
anti-tank rampart were built between Kokorevo and Lavrovo. 
All approaches to the lake and the ice road were mined. 

Enemy aircraft did their utmost to prevent the normal func- 
tioning of the road. In late November the enemy was already 
using its Ist Air Fleet to paralyse shipments across Ladoga. At 
first the German planes would fly for days at a time over the 
ice road, bombing and strafing the columns of lorries. They 
would hunt for straggling vehicles, strafe the warming and 
first-aid posts and bomb the ice just to break it up. Stores, 
staging posts, hospitals and other objectives on the shore were 
also subjected to air attacks. 

But the German planes had to contend with the Ladoga Anti- 
Aircraft Defence units, and fighters from the Leningrad Front, 
the Baltic Fleet and the 7th Anti-Aircraft Defence Corps. 
Groups of these fighters patrolled the ice road continuously in 
shifts, and almost all of them had dog fights with the enemy. 
Then, as soon as the ice became strong enough, batteries of 
37-mm anti-aircraft guns and sub-units of anti-aircraft ma- 
chine-guns were set up along the route. More fighter planes were 
assigned to protect the ice road. The Germans’ aviation now 
began to suffer heavy losses and was forced to change its tac- 
tics. Before a bombing raid they would send up their own fight- 
ers to try and engage Soviet air defence fighter planes and 
thereby clear the way for their bombers. But Soviet pilots did 
not fall for this trick and quickly developed counter-tactics, re- 
ducing the effectiveness of enemy raids sharply. 

Among the pilots defending the ice road there were many 
examples of great courage. On December 3, 1941, Junior Lieu- 
tenant Vorontsov ran out of ammunition while engaging four 
Messerschmitts in combat. He could have retired from the 
battle, but had he done so the columns of lorries moving 
across the lake would have been easy prey for the German 
planes. Vorontsov continued the attack by ramming an enemy 
fighter, but in doing so severely damaged his own plane. He 
managed to land it on the ice, but the German fighters swooped 
down like hawks on the defenceless pilot. He was saved, 
however, by the anti-aircraft gunners who put up a barrage of 
fire which drove off the enemy fighters. 
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The bold and resolute actions of those defending the skies 
above Ladoga prevented the Germans, for all their efforts, 
from disrupting the supply of provisions for Leningrad. 

The Lifeline across Lake Ladoga was an extremely complex 
undertaking and it was some time before it was running more 
or less smoothly. In the first, month it was unable to fulfil its 
planned deliveries. This was due to many factors, primarily 
lack of experience, difficult weather conditions and the poor 
state of the motor transport. By early December the situation 
had improved somewhat. The average daily load of supplies 
became greater than the daily requirements according to the 
fixed rations. But it was not enough to relieve the tension. The 
city’s reserves had almost completely dwindled. Even the 
emergency stores on the ships and the emergency ration in the 
army had been consumed. By January 1, 1942, there were only 
908 tonnes of flour left, which was less than was required for 
two days. As the deliveries arrived they went straight to the ba- 
keries and the shops. Fuel reserves were also rapidly running 
out. 

On January 5, the workers on the military road received 
a letter from the Leningrad Regional Party Committee: 

“In the name of Leningrad and the front, I want you to 
understand that you have been entrusted with a great and re- 
sponsible task, a task of paramount importance to the state 
and to the war effort. 

‘All those on whom the normal running of the road de- 
pends: the drivers, the traffic controllers, the snow clearers, the 
repairers, the signallers, the combat and political officers, and, 
finally those who are responsible for controlling the whole sys- 
tem, all these people must do their duty as if they were soldiers 
in the front line. 

“Po your jobs honestly, as befits Soviet patriots, putting 
your heart and soul into it, sparing no effort and wasting no 
time so that the deliveries of supplies for Leningrad and the 
front, in terms of their amount, can be made according to 


plan. 
“Your work will never be forgotten by the country or Le- 
ningrad.”’! 


These heartfelt words were warmly received by the workers 
on the ice road. People began to feel more acutely the impor- 
tance of the work they were doing for the destiny of the city 


' D. Pavlov, Leningrad in Blockade, Moscow, 1983, p. 196 (in Russian). 
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and they spared no effort. In response to the call “All Commu- 
nists and Komsomol members to the ice!” hundreds of Com- 
munist Party and Komsomol members joined the ranks of the 
drivers and road workers. More vehicles and_ road- 
building-and-repair units were sent to the road. Repair facili- 
ties, including workshops together with engineers and techni- 
cians, came from Leningrad. Special conveyers and cranes 
from the port of Leningrad were brought in to help with the 
loading and unloading. 

The call gave a powerful impulse to the development, 
among the drivers, of a patriotic movement to make two or 
three runs a day. And this was no easy task. Two runs meant 
120 km driving on the ice plus approximately the same dis- 
tance over the difficult roads on the eastern and western shores 
plus the time spent on loading and unloading. 

This movement to make several runs a day was led by the 
Communists and Komsomol members. It was initiated by Ye- 
fim Vassilyev who regularly made three runs in 22-24 hours 
and once over a two-day period made eight runs, bringing 12 
tonnes of provisions to Leningrad on his lorry. Hundreds of 
other drivers followed his example, making it a genuinely mass 
movement. Many of the transport platoons and companies be- 
gan making two and three runs a day. More than one hundred 
drivers made four and five runs a day. 

On January 16, a remarkable event occurred: the drivers 
brought in 2,506 tonnes of provisions, which was 506 tonnes in 
excess of the plan. From that day the delivery of supplies to 
the besieged city increased daily. Flour, cereals, sugar, butter, 
meat, petrol, ammunition and many other things were brought 
to Leningrad. Food, however, comprised 75 per cent of the to- 
tal volume of deliveries. This made it possible on January 24, 
1942, to increase rations. Factory workers now got 400 
grammes of bread, white-collar workers 300, dependants and 
children 250, front-line troops 600 and troops in the rear 
400. 

In February 1942 coal began to be delivered to Leningrad 
along with the regular food supplies. In order to improve coal 
deliveries the Military Council of the Front ordered the laying 
of a special line from Kosa Station to Osinovets Station. In 
two months, 25,000 tonnes of coal was brought in this way, 
which to some extent relaxed the extremely serious fuel situa- 
tion in the city. 

The Party Central Committee and the State Defence Com- 
mittee paid constant attention to the ice road, considering that 
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it should become a reliable permanently operational highway. 
On their instructions additional transport facilities were sent 
to the road, and several new branch-lines and stations were 
built by the troops and the people of Leningrad. 

Help for Leningrad came from all over the country. Col- 
umns of lorries with drivers arrived at Lake Ladoga from 
Moscow, Gorky and Yaroslavl. The miners in the Kuzbas and 
the oil workers in Baku, Tataria and Bashkiria sent fuel, arms 
and ammunition came from the Urals, and almost all regions 
and autonomous republics sent food for the besieged city. 
Gifts and warm clothing came from all over the country. 
Trainloads for Leningrad were given priority everywhere. 

When the branch-line from Voibokalo Station to the Kared- 
zhi light-house on the eastern shore of Shlisselburg Bay was 
built, supplies to the besieged city were greatly accelerated. 
The 35-km line was built on trampled snow. The decision to 
build the line was made at the end of January, and on Febru- 
ary 9 it was opened as far as Lavrovo, on February 20 as far as 
Kobona, and on March 6 to Cape Karedzhi. The new railway 
line brought the staging posts right to the very shores of Lake 
Ladoga. The building of approach roads and loading bays at 
the stations made the distribution of the incoming rolling 
stock easier and the loading of lorries and their transfer to the 
western shore quicker. Now the lorries could travel almost to- 
tally on the ice, and the overall length of the journey to the 
destination and back was shortened to between 68 and 74 kilo- 
metres. 

The ice road continued to gather strength. Day and night 
thousands of lorries rushed along its six lanes at speeds no less 
than they would have used on ordinary roads. In February, 
3,380 tonnes of supplies were delivered per day. In March, this 
figure rose to 3,695 tonnes per day, and in the first decade of 
April to 4,870 tonnes. 

All in all throughout the winter of 1941-1942 more than 
360,000 tonnes of supplies were brought to Leningrad along 
the Lifeline. Of this total, there were upwards of 262,000 tonnes 
of food, some 32,000 tonnes of ammunition and explosives 
and nearly 35,000 tonnes of combustible materials and lubri- 
cating oils. 

Nazi Command’s expectations of bringing Leningrad to its 
knees were frustrated. Generalfeldmarschall Manstein recalled 
in his memoirs that “Hitler hoped to force Leningrad and its 
population to surrender by starving them out. But the Soviets 
cancelled his plans by supplying the city across Lake Ladoga, 
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using ships in summer and building a road across the ice in 
winter.” ? 

The ice road functioned for 152 days— till mid-spring. As 
the days got warmer in April the snow began to thaw rapidly. 
The ice became covered with water, 30-40 centimetres deep in 
places. But despite this traffic continued across the ice. At times 
the lorries almost seemed to float across the lake, making great 
waves around themselves. Their drivers were now guided by 
red flags fixed to buoys. It was decided to discontinue the flow 
of transports on April 21. But even on April 23 and 24 sledges 
managed to cross the lake bringing 65 tonnes of onion to Le- 
ningrad. Immediately after that the road was closed. 

The Ladoga ice road played an enormous part, particularly 
in supplying Leningrad with food. It made it possible to create 
reserves and improve the provision of the people of Leningrad 
with food. In mid-February 1942, factory workers’ rations 
went up to 500 grammes of bread per day, white-collar work- 
ers’ to 400, and the rest to 300 grammes. Considerable im- 
provements were also made in supplying the population with 
other food products. By the time the road was no longer us- 
able the city had almost two months’ reserves of flour 
and cereals and three-four months’ supply of sugar and 
fat. 

The ice road was of exceptional importance for the Lenin- 
grad Front. Military equipment, arms, ammunition, fuel and 
other necessities were brought in for those defending the be- 
sieged city. Troop reinforcements were also brought in over the 
ice. The line of communication enabled the Front Command 
to manoeuvre its forces and resources. From December 1941 
to January 1942, six fully armed infantry divisions were 
brought across the ice to reinforce the 54th Army. In early 
February 1942 a tank brigade with its heavy KV tanks came 
across the ice by itself. 

The ice road was also the route by which civilians who were 
not directly involved in the defence of the city were evacuat- 
ed. As soon as the winter road became operational, the Mili- 
tary Council of the Front, on orders from the State Defence 
Committee, began the evacuation of the inhabitants of Le- 
ningrad. This took on mass proportions in January 1942 when 
the ice became really solid. The first to leave the besieged city 
were the children, mothers and children, the sick, the wounded 
and the invalids. Scientific workers, trade school pupils and 
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workers employed at factories subject to evacuation and their 
families were also taken away from the city. The main purpose 
was to save the people, get the children out of the city and eva- 
cuate all those who were ill, old or who for one reason or 
another were not necessary, to the city’s defence. 

The journey for the evacuees consisted of three stages. The 
first stage was by rail from Leningrad to Borisova Griva Sta- 
tion, then by lorry across the frozen lake and from the lake 
through forest routes to Zhikharevo, and, finally, from Zhi- 
kharevo by rail to destinations in other parts of the country. At 
the places where people changed from one type of transport to 
another, evacuation points were set up where they could rest, 
receive hot food and medical attention. Once they were back 
in the country, the people from Leningrad were warmly received 
and given every care and attention. The evacuation opera- 
tion was headed by a group of officials appointed by the State 
Defence Committee under the Deputy Chairman of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, A. N. Kosygin. 

During the winter of 1941-1942, a total of 590,304 people 
were evacuated from Leningrad across the ice road. At the 
same time, 3,700 wagon loads of industrial and laboratory 
equipment, works of art and various other valuable materials 
were also brought out. 

The feat performed by the workers on the Ladoga ice road 
was highly appreciated by the country. On May 9, 1942, the 
Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet issued an ukase deco- 
rating 341 people with Orders and medals for their work on 
the Ladoga road. 

In connection with this Pravda wrote: 

“The history of the Ladoga road is a poem of the courage, 
steadfastness and persistence of Soviet people. 

“The road’s life was that of a front. It was a front. And these 
people represent the staunchest contingents of those defending 
Leningrad. 

“As a result of the selfless labour of thousands of Soviet 
people Leningrad was not only supplied with all the essentials 
but was able to build up the necessary reserves.” ! 

The Ladoga road honourably justified its name as the Life- 
line. It was of invaluable assistance to Leningrad in its struggle 
against the enemy, and helped it hold out during the most crit- 
ical period of the blockade. In military terms, the victory on 
Ladoga was equivalent to winning a major battle. 


' Pravda, May 9, 1942. 
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Active Defence 


During the last days of September and in early October the 
main forces of the Red Army and the Wehrmacht were con- 
centrated on the Moscow sector, where the decisive battle of 
1941 was taking place. German activity around Leningrad 
reduced sharply. They dug themselves in, built powerful de- 
fence works, concentrating their main efforts on enforcing the 
blockade. Army Group North, which had suffered heavy 
losses in the previous battles, was at the time unable to do any- 
thing more. Its communications were strung out over hun- 
dreds of kilometres and they were constantly subjected to at- 
tacks by Soviet partisans who stepped up their activity in the 
rear. The failure to take Leningrad by storm had a bad effect 
on the German soldiers’ morale. Feldmarschall von Leeb 
hoped to give his troops a short breathing-space, but these hopes 
were vain. From the first days of the siege the troops on the 
Leningrad Front kept up active military operations. They 
launched frequent counter-attacks from the Oranienbaum 
bridgehead and from the Nevsky Pyatachok. 

The fighting was particularly heavy in the Neva sector of the 
Front. The Neva Task Force, which in September 1941 had 
taken a small bridgehead on the western bank of the Neva in 
the area of Moskovskaya Dubrovka (the Nevsky Pyatachok), 
held on to it until the end of April 1942. The Germans were 
out to destroy this bridgehead, which they heavily bombed 
and shelled every day. You can see in the Nevskaya Dubrovka 
museum a unique exhibit: a square box containing earth from 
the bridgehead. This earth contains 38 bullets together with 
bomb and shell splinters — a total of ten kilogrammes of met- 
al! The whole land area of the bridgehead was ploughed with 
shells and mines. But still the Germans could not crush the re- 
sistance of the defenders. 

It was in this area that in the second half of October an op- 
eration was undertaken, which was known as the Sinyavino of- 
fensive. Its purpose was to break through the blockade and re- 
store land communications between Leningrad and the rest of 
the country. The plan envisaged a thrust by the 54th Army 
from the east and the 55th Army and the Neva Task Force 
from the west in the general direction of Sinyavino. The objec- 
tive was to surround and destroy the German forces deployed 
between Shlisselburg and Sinyavino and thus to break the 
siege of the city. 

On October 20, Soviet troops attacked enemy positions and 
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in certain sectors forced the Germans back, but they were un- 
able to complete the operation. The Germans exploited the 
forest and marshy terrain, as well as the deep peat quarries, 
creating a powerful defence system, which the Soviet troops 
were not yet strong enough to break through. Some of the un- 
its, which were originally intended to take part in the offen- 
sive, were hurriedly transferred to the Tikhvin sector, where an 
extremely dangerous situation had developed following a Ger- 
man offensive. 

The Nazi Command, which had hoped to deal with Lenin- 
grad quickly so as to free its forces for operations on the main, 
Moscow sector, worked out a plan to skirt the besieged city 
from the south-east. The commander of Army Group North 
was ordered to strike from Chudovo in the direction of Tikh- 
vin and Volkhov and then join up with Finnish troops on the 
River Svir. This would close the encirclement of Leningrad 
east of Lake Ladoga. The offensive was to be launched on the 
adjacent flanks of the German 16th and 18th armies, and for 
this purpose a strike force was formed consisting of the 39th 
Motorised and the Ist Army Corps which were deployed 
around Kirishi, Lyuban and further south. The main forces of 
this group were to advance via Budogosh and Tikhvin to join 
up with the Finnish Karelian Army, while part of its forces 
was to move towards Malaya Vishera and Bologoye to meet 
the left flank of Army Group Centre. 

In the 200 km-long sector between Lake Ladoga and Lake 
Ilmen a defensive position was taken up by the 54th Army 
(commanded until 25th November by General M.S. Khozin 
and subsequently by General I. I. Fedyuninsky) of the Lenin- 
grad Front, the 4th Army under General V.F. Yakovlev and 
the 52nd Army under General N. K. Klykov, all of which were 
directly subordinate to the Supreme Command Stavka, as well 
as by the Novgorod Army Group of the North-Western Front 
under the command of General I. V. Galanin. The main So- 
viet forces were in the zone of the 54th Army, which was pre- 
paring for an offensive on the Sinyavino sector. 

On October 16, the Germans with one and a half times as 
many men and more than twice as many tanks and artillery be- 
gan their offensive. With aircraft support they managed to 
force the River Volkhov. The two small Soviet divisions (with 
no more than 4,000-6,000 men in each) of the 52nd Army, 
which were defending this wide front, offered stubborn resist- 
ance, but under the pressure of overwhelmingly superior forces 
they were compelled to retreat. On October 20, the defence 
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of the 52nd Army was broken through and a breach was made 
in its junction with the 4th Army. Neither the 52nd nor the 4th 
Army had enough reserves to close it. The main German force 
now headed straight for Budogosh, Tikhvin, while part of the 
forces moved towards Kirishi in the north and Malaya Vishera 
in the south-east. 

On October 23 the Germans took Budogosh. Tikhvin was 
now directly threatened. Furthermore, the day before, the 
52nd Army had come under heavy attack at Malaya Vishera 
and been forced to leave the town after fierce fighting. 

The Soviet Supreme Command Stavka took urgent meas- 
ures to strengthen the defence on the Tikhvin sector. The La- 
doga Flotilla was ordered to bring two infantry divisions and 
a brigade of marines from the western shore of Lake Ladoga 
to the eastern shore, despite the stormy weather. The infantry 
divisions were immediately sent to defend Tikhvin. The ma- 
rines took up a defensive position thirty kilometres south of 
Volkhovstroi and throughout November defended the ap- 
proaches to the Volkhov Power Station. Simultaneously, two 
infantry divisions from the 54th Army of the Leningrad Front 
and one infantry and one tank division (with, however, very 
few tanks) from the Stavka reserve were sent in to strengthen 
the 4th Army at Tikhvin. The 52nd Army was also reinforced 
by an infantry division from the North-Western Front’s re- 
serve. 

At the same time the Stavka ordered the Leningrad Front to 
continue active operations on the Sinyavino sector so as to 
prevent the enemy from sending troops to Tikhvin from here. 

Having been thus reinforced, the 4th Army delivered 
a counter-blow at the enemy and by October 27 temporarily 
halted it 36 km south-west of Tikhvin. To the east of Malaya 
Vishera the 52nd Army forced the Germans advancing to- 
wards Bologoye to assume the defensive. 

The German Command then rushed in a panzer and a mot- 
orised division to strengthen their strike force on the Tikhvin 
sector. In early November the 4th Soviet Army fought bitterly 
for several days to halt and throw back the enemy divisions, 
but without success. 

At the cost of enormous losses the Germans took Tikhvin 
on November 8. In the second half of November units of the 
German Ist Army Corps reached Voibokalo Station. This was 
a bitter and dramatic page in the history of the defence of Le- 
ningrad, for although the enemy’s further advance was halted, 
the last railway line to Lake Ladoga, along which supplies 
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were delivered to the besieged city, was now cut off. Transpor- 
tation of supplies to Leningrad was now made even more diffi- 
cult. 

To by-pass the area occupied by the Germans, a new road 
was swiftly laid to Lake Ladoga, but it was poorly suited to 
motor transport and played no significant role in getting sup- 
plies to the beleaguered city. 

The liberation of Tikhvin and the Northern Railway be- 
came a matter of life and death for Leningrad. The Soviet 
troops had to take the initiative and push the enemy back. 

Despite the extremely critical situation outside Moscow, the 
Soviet Supreme Command was able to reinforce the 54th, 4th 
and 52nd armies and assume in November-December counter- 
offensive at Tikhvin. 

Although at the beginning of the counter-offensive the nu- 
merical superiority of the Soviet forces over the enemy was 
slight, they occupied an advantageous half-enveloping posi- 
tion vis-a-vis its strike force, which was strung out on a more 
than 350-km front. This created favourable conditions for 
routing the enemy which had driven a deep wedge into the de- 
fences of three Soviet armies. And these circumstances were all 
taken account of by the Soviet Supreme Command in plan- 
ning the military operations. 

The counter-offensive was not launched simultaneously 
along all sectors of the front. The first to begin was the 52nd 
Army which counter-attacked on the Malaya Vishera sector 
on November 12. On November 19, the 4th Army, which was 
now commanded by Army General K.A. Meretskov, struck 
at the enemy in the area of Tikhvin. And on December 3, the 
54th Army began an offensive west of Volkhov. Combining 
frontal strikes against the enemy strong points and pockets of 
resistance with attacks on the enemy’s flanks and rear, the So- 
viet units successfully broke through the German defences. 
The fighting at Tikhvin, which was being defended by panzer 
and mechanised troops as well as infantry, was particularly 
heavy. On December 8, the 4th Army began the storming of 
the town. On the next day, after more heavy fighting, the Ger- 
mans were pushed out. In three days alone the enemy lost 
some 7,000 men. Great numbers of broken lorries, panzers 
and guns lay all over the town. 

This important communications point, which for 30 days 
had been in enemy hands, was now liberated. Units of the 4th 
Army pursued the enemy as it retreated to the west and south- 
west. 
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In mid-December Soviet troops liberated Malaya and Bol- 
shaya Vishera, Budogosh and the Tikhvin-Volkhov railway 
line. 

On December 16, 1941, Hitler issued an order in which 
among other things he was forced to allow Army Group 
North to withdraw the inner flanks of the 16th and 18th Ar- 
mies to a line running along the River Volkhov and the rail- 
way that ran from Volkhov Station to the north-west. ‘““The 
objective of Army Group North,” the order stated, was to 
‘defend the indicated line to the last soldier, not to retreat 
a Step and thus to continue the blockade of Leningrad.”? 

The Soviet forces never gave the Germans a moment of re- 
spite. The infantry and the tanks subjected the enemy flanks to 
constant attacks. Ski battalions were used against the enemy 
rear on the lines of retreat. They smashed the enemy’s bases 
and garrisons, threw its retreating columns into confusion and 
prevented the Germans from getting ammunition and food. 

Each day provided an abundant crop of heroic decds, of 
which the following are just a few. 

While in reconnaissance, Junior Lieutenant V. M. Zaitsev, 
commander of a tank platoon, got caught in an ambush in his 
tank. The enemy called upon him to surrender but Zaitsev and 
his radio operator and gunner, A.I. Rashchupkin, continued 
to fight to the last shell and cartridge. When other tanks, sent 
up by the commanding officer for support, arrived, Zaitsev’s 
tank was already in flames. His last words that came out over 
the radio were ‘““We’re dying but do not surrender!” 

On December 16, a group of bombers commanded by Se- 
nior Lieutenant V.K. Soldatov bombed a concentration of 
echelons carrying German troops and equipment. The planes 
dropped bomb after bomb, but on the second run the plane 
flown by Junior Lieutenant I. S. Chernykh received a direct hit 
from the ground ack-ack. There was no chance of saving the 
plane and to bale out meant landing in enemy-occupied terri- 
tory. So having dropped the remaining bombs on the railway 
station I.S. Chernykh and the other two members of the crew, 
Lieutenant S. K. Kosinov, the navigator, and N. P. Gubin, the 
radio operator and gunner, directed the burning plane at a col- 
umn of enemy vehicles. All three were posthumously made 
Heroes of the Soviet Union. 

The aftacking forces advanced in the winter blizzards and 
bitter frosts, blocking the enemy’s fortified positions and leav- 
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ing patrols to deal with them. As the Germans retreated they 
left behind military equipment and ammunition. By December 
28, units of the 54th Army had in places pushed the enemy 
back beyond the Mga-Kirishi railway and were fighting for 
Kirishi and a number of other stations. The 4th and the 52nd 
armies had meanwhile forced the River Volkhov, captured 
bridgeheads on its left bank and began to fight for their expan- 
sion. 

But here the Soviet forces met with stubborn and organised 
enemy resistance. Unable to continue the offensive, they began 
to dig themselves in in late December. 

To join the efforts of the Soviet armies that were operating 
east of the River Volkhov and that were now reconcentrated in 
that area, the Stavka decided to form on December 17 a Vol- 
khov Front under the command of Army General K.A. Me- 
retskov. The front comprised the 4th, 52nd and 59th (formerly 
the Novgorod Army Group) armies together with the 26th 
Army (subsequently the 2nd Strike Army) which had been sent 
up from the Stavka reserves. 

Thus the German attempt to form a second ring of blockade 
around Leningrad failed. At the same time when the Soviet 
troops were pushing the last German soldiers beyond the 
Volkhov, the first food supplies left Tikhvin for Leningrad. In 
December Soviet troops advanced 100-120 km, pushing the 
enemy to the line from which they had launched their mid- 
October offensive. 

In the words of the German General Dittmar, the Germans’ 
retreat from Jikhvin under the blows dealt by Russians ‘‘was 
the beginning of the first serious crisis that shook the entire 
German Eastern Army. The offensive potentialities of the 
northern wing of the German forces, like everywhere else on 
the Eastern front, were exhausted. Dreams of a quick victory 
vanished into smoke.””! 

Hitler could not forgive Feldmarschall von Leeb for such 
a defeat. He was dismissed and Generaloberst G. Ktichler was 
appointed in his place to command Army Group North. 

Active Soviet operations on the Tikhvin sector held down 
Army Group North precisely at a time when major battles 
were being fought at Moscow. This meant that the Germans 
could not send even a small part of their forces from the Le- 
ningrad sector to the Moscow area. At the same time the coun- 
ter-offensive launched by the Soviet Army at Moscow in De- 
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cember 1941, holding down as it did the enemy’s main forces 
to the central sector, contributed to the success of the Soviet 
troops at Leningrad. 

Successful operations by units of the Leningrad Front had 
an indubitable effect on the outcome of the fighting east of the 
River Volkhov. From early November to late December 1941, 
the troops of the right flank of the 55th Army fought on the 
Tosno sector in order to emerge in the rear of the enemy group 
at Mga. This fighting produced no territorial results, but it did 
hold down the German forces in that area. 

The successes at Tikhvin and Volkhov raised the morale of 
the soldiers on the Leningrad Front. And that in the severe 
winter of 1941-1942 was not easy to achieve. They suffered 
hunger and cold to only a slightly less extent than the inhabi- 
tants of the city. Soldiers’ breakfast consisted of a small piece 
of bread and a cup of boiling water. Dinner and supper was 
a mess-tin of watery soup. Even kasha made from concentrates 
they didn’t get every day. But at the first opportunity the ra- 
tions were improved. Since February 10, front-line troops 
were given 800 grammes of bread per day, while the rations of 
those in the rear were raised to 600 grammes per day. Rations 
of other food products were also increased. But the effects of 
the period of undernourishment lasted for a long time. In the 
eight months from November 1941, 62,000 soldiers suffered 
from exhaustion due to malnutrition. In April 1942, some 
20,000 people were suffering from scurvy. In the first winter of 
the blockade thousands of fighting men died in the hospitals of 
starvation. 

The extreme cold of that winter caused much trouble. 
Standing on watch at temperatures of —35° to —40°C, the 
frozen soldiers would then return to cold, often damp, dug- 
outs. There was frequently not enough fuel for cooking. South 
of Leningrad, where the 42nd and 55th armies were on the de- 
fensive, the terrain was treeless. The soldiers had to break up 
wooden shacks and buildings that had been abandoned by the 
local population and use these for firewood. Wood was pro- 
cured by special teams who scoured the suburbs of Leningrad. 

But the country saw to it that the troops fighting on the Le- 
ningrad Front, despite all the difficulties involved in delivering 
supplies to the blockaded town, were given proper winter uni- 
forms and other articles of warm clothing. 

In November 1941, the sniper movement was launched 
among the troops of the Leningrad Front, which subsequently 
spread to the rest of the Soviet Army in the field. It was initiat- 
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ed by the Communists and Komsomol members. One of the 
first of these snipers was an 18-year-old soldier, Feodosy Smo- 
lyachkov. As a member of a reconnaissance detachment he 
frequently went behind enemy lines to learn about the Ger- 
mans’ defence and the situation in general. They had dug deep 
trenches and built strong dug-outs in which to take cover dur- 
ing artillery bombardment. Smolyachkov came to the conclu- 
sion that they were having it all too easy and decided to be- 
come a marksman. He made a careful study of the sniper rifle, 
read books about snipers, trained hard to become a sharp- 
shooter and mastered the art of camouflage. 

Soon Smolyachkov went to the forward edge of the defence 
on the Pulkovo Heights. Carefully camouflaged, he spent 
hours watching the enemy and picking off German soldiers. 
Every day his count of killed Germans increased. The news of 
his exploits went around the whole front. Hundreds of other 
soldiers followed his example. Combat and political officers 
also took up sniper rifles. The movement even attracted cooks, 
who, having carried out their primary duties, crept into the no- 
man’s-land armed with a sniper rifle. The initiators of the sni- 
per movement were only too willing to share their experience 
with their comrades. 

Sergeant Vladimir Pchelintsev happened to use his skills as 
a sniper at Nevskaya Dubrovka. This meant shooting across 
the River Neva, which was more than 600 metres wide. Few 
believed it was possible. But on his first day Pchelintsev killed 
two Germans. In his unit there were many who wanted to 
learn from him. And so an improvised school of snipers was 
organised with Vladimir Pchelintsev, a former student of 
a mining institute and a candidate master of rifle shooting, as 
its teacher. 

Soon courses for training snipers were organised in armies, 
divisions and regiments. It became a really mass movement. 
The front-line newspaper On Guard of the Motherland con- 
tained daily reports on new sniper heroes. The whole Front 
learned of the exploits of a former hunter and lumberjack from 
Arkhangelsk, Ivan Vezhlivtsev, and his comrade Pyotr Go- 
lichenkov. In two months they killed more than 250 enemy of- 
ficers and soldiers. 

The aimed fire of these snipers drove the Germans into their 
trenches and forced them to crawl from one place to another. 
According to one of the captured German officers, ““The Rus- 
sian snipers are devilishly accurate—-they hit the head, be- 
tween the eyes and the neck. In quiet periods the Russian sni- 
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pers would kill 6 to 10 of my men a day.”’ The rumour even 
spread among the German soldiers that a division of hunters 
had been brought to Leningrad from Siberia who could hit 
a squirrel in the eye.! 

The Military Council of the Leningrad Front supported and 
encouraged in every way this patriotic movement among the 
soldiers. On January 28, 1942, it informed the Central Com- 
mittee of the Party that more than 4,200 soldiers had joined 
the sniper movement. In the first twenty days of January the 
snipers within the blockade had killed more than 7,000 enemy 
officers and men. 

On the eve of the 24th anniversary of the Soviet Army, 
February 22, 1942, a snipers’ rally was held in the Smolny 
building in Leningrad. It was attended by some 700 front-line 
soldiers, combat and political officers. At the rally the first re- 
sults of the sniper movement were summed up. Government 
decorations to those who had especially distinguished themsel- 
ves, but not all those who had won awards lived to see that 
day. One of these was Feodosy Smolyachkovy, a volunteer and 
one of the founders of the movement, who was posthumously 
made a Hero of the Soviet Union. He had killed a total of 125 
enemy officers and men, but on January 15 he himself was hit 
by an enemy bullet. 

Though it originated among the infantry units, the sniper 
movement soon found followers among other arms of the ser- 
vice. The artillery men competed for the title of a sniper batt- 
ery or gun crew, and for the most accurate shot. 

This was particularly valuable since in early 1942 enemy 
long-range artillery intensified its shelling of Leningrad. The 
most powerful German batteries were located near Uritsk, 
Finsky Kairov, Bolshoy Vittolov, Aleksandrovka and Push- 
kin. From here they systematically shelled residential areas 
and factories. In these circumstances the Leningrad gunners 
had to work harder. The Military Council of the Front orde- 
red them to change their tactics from neutralising the enemy 
batteries to destroying them, in other words to show initiative 
and greater militancy. The Supreme Command Stavka also 
helped the besieged people. Artillery reconnaissance teams and 
air adjustment squads were sent in, and more heavy shells were 
supplied. The front and the Fleet air arm also intensified its ef- 
forts in combatting the enemy’s batteries. 

The concentration of a large number of detection and fire- 
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adjustment facilities made it possible to locate accurately 
enough the position of the enemy long-range artillery around 
Leningrad and strike back at it. Having precise coordinates for 
the enemy batteries, the Soviet gunners were able to strike at 
them long before they could open fire. At the same time Soviet 
bombers and attack planes‘were also used against them. 

As a result of the heavy losses in men and materiel that the 
Germans suffered, they were forced to pull back their artillery 
to 10-15 kilometres from the front line, and drastically reduce 
their shelling of the city. During the second half of 1942 some 
8,000 shells were fired at Leningrad as compared with nearly 
21,000 in the first three months of the year. Furthermore, in 
the second half of the year the enemy long-range artillery had 
to use more of its ammunition against the Soviet artillery than 
against the city. This greatly reduced the number of victims 
among the civilian population. 

By September 1942, the initiative in the counter-battery 
struggle had passed to the Leningrad gunners. From retalia- 
tion blows they went over to pre-emptive blows to neutralise 
and annihilate the enemy and were now often the first to open 
fire to destroy the more active of the enemy batteries. As 
General L. A. Govorov put it, “In nothing was the skill of the Le- 
ningrad gunners so evident perhaps as in their accurate blows 
at the enemy artillery. Being invulnerable themselves, our ar- 
tillery men, by their methodical and accurate fire, destroyed 
one German battery shelling the city after another.” ! 

The snipers’ operations, the battles fought in individual sec- 
tors to improve the position of the troops, the adoption of the 
offensive method of struggle against the enemy batteries and 
the frequent reconnaissance missions made the defence of Le- 
ningrad active in the fullest sense of the word. Despite the fact 
that they were considerably undermanned? and_ under- 
equipped, that they experienced an acute shortage of shells and 
mines and had to endure deprivations and hardships due to 
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In April 1942, Lieutenant-General of Artillery L.A. Govorov was made 
Commander of the Leningrad Group of Forces of the Leningrad Front. On 
June 9 he was promoted to Commander of the Leningrad Front. (From April 
23 to June 8, 1942, the Leningrad Front consisted of the Leningrad and Vol- 
khov groups of forces. The latter included the armies from the temporarily 
abolished Volkhov Front.) 

* Almost half of the front’s divisions (14 out of 32) were only at 30 per 
cent and certain infantry regiments only at 17-21 per cent of their normal 
strength. 
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the severe weather and the lack of food, the troops inside the 
blockade — the 42nd Army under General I. F. Nikolayev, the 
55th Army under General V. P. Sviridov, the 23rd Army com- 
manded by General A. I. Cherepanov, the Coastal Task Force 
under General A. N. Astanin and the Neva Task Force com- 
manded by General I. F. Nikitin —did not surrender one sin- 
gle position to the enemy that winter. By stubborn and active 
resistance they held large German forces down outside Le- 
ningrad. The forest of wooden crosses that grew at the time in 
the enemy-occupied territories bore eloquent witness to the 
size of losses the Germans suffered. 

The strength of Leningrad’s defence was primarily ensured by 
the steadfastness and high morale of the troops defending it. 
Maintaining these qualities at such a high level was due in 
large measure to the purposeful party and political work. In 
order to make the men better soldiers, the combat and politi- 
cal officers explained to them the need to keep the enemy 
under continual strain while preparing for a counter-offensive. 
Much of the experience that had been gained in the war was 
widely popularised, particularly the snipers’ actions. Consider- 
able attention was given to the reconnaissance units and to 
strengthening the Party and Komsomol organisations within 
them. Much was done to extend ties with the Party organisa- 
tions and work collectives of the city. Workers’ delegations 
would visit military units almost daily, and groups of soldiers 
would go just as frequently to the factories. Other frequent 
visitors to the front line were lecturers, writers and performers, 
and meetings with them helped to raise the spirits of the sol- 
diers and gave them additional strength to overcome difficul- 
ties and successfully accomplish their military tasks. 

Members of the Communist Party played a great part in ce- 
menting the ranks of the city’s defenders. In the first severe 
winter of the siege many of them were killed in action, many 
others died from cold and hunger. But these harsh conditions 
did not weaken the Party organisations. Those who died were 
replaced by thousands of other officers and men who had 
proved in practice their loyalty to the immortal ideas of Lenin. 
Party membership during the hardest period rose. In the sec- 
ond half of 1941 the Party organisation of the Leningrad 
Front accepted 3,779 new members and 14,934 candidate 
members, whereas in the first eight months of 1942, a total of 
20,689 new members joined the Party and 52,557 became can- 
didates. 
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From the Defensive to the Offensive 


The successful Soviet counter-offensive in December 1941 at 
Moscow, Tikhvin and Rostov wrought heavy losses upon the 
Nazi forces. By the beginning of 1942, in some places they had 
been pushed 100 to 250 knr back. 

The Soviet victory at Moscow was of world-historic signifi- 
cance. For the first time since the Second World War began 
the fascist hordes had suffered a crushing defeat. The myth of 
the invincibility of the Nazi army, created by Goebbels’s prop- 
aganda, had been dispelled by the shattering blows of the So- 
viet army. This victory marked the beginning of a radical 
change in the course of the war. 

In a letter to Stalin of December 16, 1941, President Roose- 
velt wrote: “I want to tell you once more about the genuine en- 
thusiasm throughout the United States for the success of your 
armies in the defense of your great nation.” } 

In a review of the position of the front Churchill noted on 
December 16, 1941: ‘“‘Hitler’s failure and losses in Russia are 
the prime fact in the war at this time.” 2 

Progressive figures of the day considered the victory of the 
Soviet people as a historic event. Albert Einstein referred to 
the Soviet Army as the force which successfully protected the 
astonishing achievements of Soviet culture and industry and 
pushed back the deathly threat to the future development of 
the progressive humanity. 

Having taken the strategic initiative, the Soviet Armed Forces 
improved their position considerably. The victories won by 
them raised the morale of the soldiers, fortified their faith in 
their own strength and confidence in the eventual defeat of the 
fascist invaders. 

By this time the country’s military and political situation 
had also improved. Thanks to the selfless labour of the Soviet 
people there had been a rapid increase in the output of military 
hardware at enterprises in the Volga region, Siberia, the Urals 
and Central Asia that had been built before the war. At the 
same time the production of arms and ammunition was started 


! Correspondence Between the Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Presidents of the U.S.A. and the Prime Ministers of Great Bri- 
tain During the Great Patriotic War of 1941-1945, Vol. Il, Moscow, 1957, 
p. 18. 

2 W.S.Churchill, The Second World War, London, 1950, Vol. III, 
p. 574. 
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in the factories that had been relocated east from the areas 
temporarily occupied by the enemy. 

The successful operations of the Soviet troops at the front 
and the efforts of the workers in the rear made it now possible 
for the Soviet Armed Forces to launch a general offensive. 

In this situation the Soviet Supreme Command decided to 
develop the successes scored by the Soviet forces at Moscow, 
Tikhvin and Rostov into a broad offensive along the entire So- 
viet-German front. 

In this offensive the main efforts were to be concentrated on 
completing the defeat of Army Group Centre. In the southern 
flank of the Soviet-German front it was planned to liberate the 
Donbas and the industrial regions of the south. On the north- 
western direction the intention was to smash Army Group 
North and lift the siege of Leningrad. 

The conduct of the operation to crush Army Group North 
and lift the siege of Leningrad was entrusted by the Stavka to 
the Leningrad, the Volkhov and North-Western fronts. This 
task was set while the counter-offensive at Tikhvin and Vol- 
khov was still going on. The Baltic Fleet was to support this 
operation. 

Its plan was for the armies in the centre of the Volkhov 
Front to strike north-west from the River Volkhov and, in 
cooperation with the troops on the Leningrad Front, to cut off 
the Mga salient and destroy the main forces of the German 
18th Army. At the same time the North-Western Front to- 
gether with the forces of the left wing of the Volkhov Front 
were to defeat the German 16th Army which was south of 
Lake Ilmen. 

The main role in breaking the blockade was assigned to the 
Volkhov Front. Its forces comprising the 4th, 59th and 52nd 
armies and the 2nd Strike Army, were to advance on the 
north-western sector and, in cooperation with the 54th Army 
of the Leningrad Front, were to surround and destroy the 
large enemy group concentrated in the Lyuban-Chudovo area 
and then move on to emerge in the rear of the German forces 
blockading Leningrad. Part of the front’s forces were to strike 
in the direction of Luga and Soltsy, destroy the Novgorod 
enemy group and liberate Novgorod. 

Preparations for the offensive and the operation itself took 
place under extremely difficult conditions. And this, of course, 
adversely affected its course. The Soviet forces had overall 
supremacy in manpower, but their air force was considerably 
smaller. The severe frosts, the huge snowdrifts, the poor state 
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of the motor transport and its shortage plus the difficulties in- 
volved in bringing up ammunition held up the concentration 
of forces. Units had to move exclusively on foot. The rear tend- 
ed to lag behind, making the units experience shortages not 
only of ammunition, but also of food and other supplies. The 
forest and marshy terrain, the lack of roads and the deep snow 
also reduced troop manoeuvrability. 

The difficulties were great. But the Command and the troops 
of the Volkhov Front knew well that things were even worse 
for the people of Leningrad. So they hastened to prepare for 
an offensive, and successfully achieve their objectives. 

On January 7, 1942, the troops on the Volkhov Front 
launched an offensive without completing the necessary re- 
groupings and concentration of their forces. The main 
thrust against Lyuban from north of Novgorod was made by 
the 2nd Strike Army, supported on the flanks by the 59th and 
the 52nd armies. The 4th Army advanced north of the Mos- 
cow-Leningrad railway also in the general direction of Lyu- 
ban. Heavy fighting developed along the whole front. Advance 
was Slow since the troops joined battle at different times. The 
enemy put up stubborn resistance, holding on tightly to every 
strong point. The 2nd Strike Army pounded the Germans with 
increasing intensity. Its troops destroyed and blockaded one 
strong point after another, literally eating into the German de- 
fence. On January 17, they managed to break through the first 
enemy line south of Spasskaya Polist. The 13th Cavalry Corps 
was then sent into the breach, and units of the German 18th 
Army, which was now commanded by Generaloberst Linde- 
mann, were forced to retreat. 

By the end of January, developing their offensive the troops 
of the 2nd Strike Army advanced 70-75 kilometres in a narrow 
wedge. In places they cut off the Novgorod-Leningrad railway 
and reached the approaches to Lyuban. The enemy group at 
Lyuban and Kirishi was deeply enveloped from the south- 
west. 

In other sectors, however, the troops of the Volkhov Front 
were unable to develop their offensive. 

At the same time as the offensive was begun on the Volkhov 
Front, a similar offensive was launched by the troops of the 
Leningrad Front. Units of the 54th and 55th armies attacked 
Tosno from the opposite directions, while part of the forces of 
the 54th Army advanced in the general direction of Lyuban. 

Every day the Soviet soldiers showed stamina, determina- 
tion, courage and readiness to perform any feat of valour as 
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they advanced through the thick, almost impassable forests 
and through the marshes, up to their waist in snow and often 
without artillery support. Just like the pilots who in critical 
situations used the tactics of ramming the enemy, the infantry- 
men, the tankmen and the gunners unhesitatingly took mortal 
risks when the situation required. On January 29, a feat of he- 
roism was performed in a battle on the western bank of the Ri- 
ver Volkhov by three reconnaissance men from the 299th In- 
fantry Regiment. These men-— Alexander Krasilov, Leonid 
Cheremnov and Ivan Gerasimenko—were part of a small 
group which had been ordered to clear from the Germans the 
dug-outs and pill-boxes that were holding up the regiment’s 
advance. As night fell, 22 men crept up to the forward edge of 
the enemy’s defence. Two sentries, who were guarding weapon 
emplacements, were quietly dispatched. Having surrounded 
the forward pill-boxes the brave men pelted them with gre- 
nades. Fire from neighbouring pill-boxes pinned the reconnais- 
sance party down, but three men — Krasilov, Cheremnov and 
Gerasimenko, who were all Communists— kept creeping for- 
ward. When they were 10-15 metres away from the firing pill- 
boxes they showered them with grenades, but when the explo- 
sions were over three machine-guns were still firing. What 
could they do? They had used up all their grenades. It was then 
that Krasilov, Cheremnov and Gerasimenko, who were the 
nearest to the machine-guns, threw themselves against the 
loop-holes and covered them with their bodies to save their 
comrades. The machine-guns stopped firing, and the rest of 
the party surrounded and destroyed the enemy. After this the 
battle continued for an hour and a half. Six more pill-boxes 
were destroyed and 55 enemy officers and men killed. The task 
of the reconnaissance party was accomplished. 

In March and April 1942, the troops of the Leningrad and 
Volkhov fronts continued fighting for Lyuban. 

To accelerate the Germans’ defeat in the Lyuban area the 
Stavka ordered the Commander of the Volkhov Front to form 
a strike group. At the same time it ordered the Commander of 
the Leningrad Front to strike with units of the 54th Army 
against Lyuban from the north. The fronts were also to have 
the support of eight air regiments from the Supreme Com- 
mand Reserve, long-range bombers and their own air arms. 

The offensive of the strike groups of the Volkhov and Le- 
ningrad Fronts began in early March. Overcoming dogged re- 
sistance of the enemy, which had been reinforced by fresh un- 
its, the 54th Army broke through the German defences west of 
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Kirisht. By the end of March it had advanced 22 km and 
reached the approaches to Lyuban. This left the 54th Army only 
30 km away from the 2nd Strike Army, but it was unable to 
advance further and complete the encirclement of the enemy 
due to the latter’s increased resistance. 

To remove the threat of encirclement in the Lyuban- 
Chudovo area the German Command reinforced the 18th 
Army between January and March with six divisions and one 
brigade from the 16th Army and with units from France, 
Denmark, Yugoslavia and even Germany itself. The Germans 
also took nearly four divisions from the Leningrad sector and 
sent these against the attacking Volkhov Front. These forces 
were supported by 250 planes from the Ist Air Fleet. 

As a result the correlation of forces on the Lyuban sector 
changed radically. In March the enemy began to inflict strong 
counter-blows on the flanks of the 2nd Strike Army in order to 
cut its rear communications at the base of the breach. This the 
Germans succeeded in doing. But on March 19, the 52nd 
and 59th armies restored the situation by punching 
a 3-5-km-wide hole through the German lines. This hole 
was subsequently used by the Soviet units which fought bit- 
terly to link up with the main forces. 

In early April a spell of warm weather suddenly set in. The 
roads and routes used by the motorised units, which had been 
laid across marshes and forests, became almost impassable. On 
all sectors of the front there was a temporary lull in the fight- 
ing. On April 30, the offensive in the Lyuban area was called 
off. The forces of the Leningrad and the Volkhov Fronts as- 
sumed the defensive and began to dig in. 

Thus the operation to destroy the enemy concentration in 
the Lyuban-Chudovo area was not completed. But in the 
course of this operation the Soviet forces seized the initiative 
and forced the 1 8th Army assume the defensive. The troops of 
the Volkhov Front and the 54th Army diverted to themselves 
not only the main forces of the 18th Army, but of the whole of 
Army Group North. 

The Nazi forces suffered substantial losses in men and mate- 
riel. They were no longer able to renew in winter the operation 
to cut off Leningrad’s links with the country. But the Soviet 
troops did not succeed in routing Army Group North and de- 
livering Leningrad from the siege. 
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The Fighting City 


The southern winds finally brought the life - giving warmth to 
Leningrad. The rays of the spring sun warmed the people. It 
was hard to believe that the horrors of the blockade winter 
were over. Supplies for the people and the troops significantly 
improved. Rations were increased. Now, in addition to bread 
small amount of meat, fats, cereals and sugar began to be is- 
sued. But the results of the hunger and the cold continued to 
be felt. 

Tens of thousands of people died, mostly from the severe ef- 
fects of starvation. People found it difficult to shake off their 
torpor and depression which had been caused by unimagi- 
nable suffering and privations. 

The city Party organisation launched a hard campaign to 
eliminate the consequences of the hunger in winter, and to re- 
turn each citizen of Leningrad to an active life. 

The primary task was to get people healthy and fit for work 
again, and this meant fighting dystrophia which almost every 
person in the besieged city was suffering from. Feeding points 
were opened in April in accordance with a decision by the City 
Party Committee and the Executive Committee of the Lenin- 
grad City Soviet. Those who were suffering from first- and 
second-degree dystrophia were given a better diet for two or 
three weeks. The calorific value of this diet was twice as high 
as that of the rations given to the rest of the people in the 
spring of 1942. The majority of those who were put on these 
diets soon began to get better. All in all over the three months 
of spring the health of 260,000 people, most of whom were 
factory workers, improved. But those who were suffer- 
ing from third-degree dystrophia were treated in hospi- 
tal. 

During the spring canteens were opened all over the city, 
and nearly one million people, the overwhelming majority of 
the inhabitants, fed there. At these canteens, in exchange for 
their ration cards, people would receive three meals a day 
together with small quantities of soya milk and kefir, 
and later on, in the summer also vegetables and pota- 
toes. 

At the same time energetic measures were taken to treat the 
effects of mass avitaminosis, particularly scurvy. An infusion 
from pine needles, which is rich in vitamin C, was produced on 
a large scale. On waste land, grass plots and at road sides the 
people of Leningrad collected various herbs and edible weeds. 
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As soon as the snow melted, many people began to dig up 
the earth and make vegetable gardens. The Party organisation 
of the city gave its full-support to this and called upon every 
family to start its own kitchen-garden. An agricultural depart- 
ment was setup in the City Party Committee. All waste land 
both in the suburbs and in the city itself was registered. Seedl- 
ings were grown in specially adapted hot-houses, spades, rakes 
and other garden tools were made at the factories. In one 
of the runs across Lake Ladoga in late May nearly six tonnes 
of seeds were brought. The people could attend talks and get 
advice on how best’ to manage their gardens. 

Within a short period more than 100,000 people of Lenin- 
grad started their own kitchen-gardens. At the same time 633 
subsidiary farms and nearly 1,500 gardening associations with 
a total membership of some 180,000 were set up. The Lenin- 
graders, using spades, dug up thousands of hectares of land. 
The Summer Gardens, the Mars’ Field, St. Isaac’s Cathedral 
Square, parks, public gardens, boulevards and squares, where 
previously there had been flower-beds and lawns, were all 
now planted with potatoes, cabbage, beets, and other 
vegetables. In window boxes and flower pots people planted 
lettuce, onion and radishes. In this way the food reserves of the 
besieged city were substantially increased. 

The harsh blockade winter had also left its mark on the ap- 
pearance of the city. In the early spring of 1942 piles of rub- 
bish, sewage, blocks of ice and drifts of snow lay in the yards, 
on the streets and along the embankments. And in places 
corpses would still be found under the snow. As the warm 
weather approached these piles of dirt, sewage and rubbish be- 
came potential sources of mass epidemics. In March odd days 
were devoted entirely to clearing up the city, and, starting 
from March 25, all able-bodied people were mobilised for this 
purpose in accordance with a decision taken by the Executive 
Committee of the Leningrad City Soviet. 

The people of Leningrad got seriously down to the task of 
clearing up their city. The enfeebled people worked slowly, but 
assiduously. Day after day they cleared the yards and streets 
from the snow, broke up ice and carted out the rubbish on iron 
sheets, on plywood, in baskets and on sledges and trolleys and 
dumped it all in specially allotted places. By mid-April the 
work to get the city into order, in which on some days more 
than 300,000 people had taken part, was completed in the 
main. The people of Leningrad, with the help of soldiers from 
the garrison, had cleared more than 12,000 yards, over 3 mil- 
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lion square metres of pavements, streets, squares and embank- 
ments and carted away about a million tonnes of rubbish and 
snow. 

Public services now began to be restored, in the first place 
the water-supply and sewage-disposal systems. By May, 3,300 
blocks of flats had running water, whereas in January there 
had been no more than 85. The water queues gradually began 
to disappear. 

In most of the houses the sewage-disposal system began 
to work. People started to repair their houses, schools, hospi- 
tals and other municipal service institutions. The baths, the 
laundries, the barber’s shops, hairdressing salons and the 
household repair shops were reopened. 

But there were great difficulties in supplying the city with 
fuel and electrical energy, and this delayed many industrial en- 
terprises from becoming operational. Wood and peat were the 
main sources of fuel and some 20,000 people, mostly women, 
were sent out into the woods and forests round Leningrad to 
cut timber and mine peat. This work was not easy, but the 
women of Leningrad tried each day to increase the amounts of 
stocked fire-wood and peat. In April Leningrad was already 
getting nearly 100 wagon-loads of peat per day, but in au- 
tumn this amount doubled. 

The timber cut and the peat mined around Leningrad as 
well as the coal and gasoline that were brought in across 
Lake Ladoga got the furnaces going again in the power sta- 
tions and revived the factories that had come to a standstill. In 
March 1942, power station No. 5, the boilers of which were 
adapted to work on peat, began to produce industrial current. 
In April, 50 factories began manufacturing hardware for the 
front. Despite an acute shortage of manpower 99 field guns, 
790 machine-guns, 214,000 shells and more than 200,000 
mines were made in April and May. During the same period, 
227 ships were repaired, as well as 360 motor launches, 
163 field guns and much other military equipment. One 
hundred cutters were built for the Ladoga Flotilla in addition 
to several ferries and metal barges on which railway 
wagons and platforms were transported across Lake La- 
doga. 

The restoration of the power facilities made it possible for 
the trams to start running again on April 15. This event was 
welcomed with great joy by people of Leningrad. The ringing 
of tram bells was like music to their ears. By the end of the 
month five tram routes had been opened. As the poet Nikolai 
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Tikhonov put it, spring in Leningrad was made “‘not by swal- 
lows, but by trams”’. 

In the spring of 1942 local industry was also able to start up 
again. Consumer goods appeared on sale: kitchenware, foot- 
wear, overcoats and other essential goods. Instead of the jer- 
seys and padded trousers, people began to wear coats, suits 
and dresses. Leningrad was transforming rapidly. More peo- 
ple began to come out into the streets and the squares, and 
smiling faces could be seen. Concerts and theatrical perform- 
ances were given. 

One remarkable event was the first symphony concert that 
was given in March in the Pushkin Drama Theatre. Both mu- 
sicians and the audience were in overcoats, since the theatre 
was not heated. But the soldiers and workers who attended it 
listened with pleasure to the music of Glinka, Tchaikovsky 
and Borodin. Four months later the premiere of Shostako- 
vitch’s Seventh Symphony, which he had composed in the be- 
sieged city, took place in the philharmonic concert hall. The 
symphony was broadcast on the radio. In the blockaded city it 
sounded like a challenge to the enemy and a harbinger of vic- 
tory. To prevent the enemy artillery from interrupting the con- 
cert, the Leningrad artillery men kept up a constant barrage 
against its positions while the performance was on. 

The people of Leningrad gave a warm welcome to delega- 
tions arriving from different parts of the country with gifts for 
the inhabitants of the heroic city. In February-May 1942, 
delegations came from the Central Asian republics and from 
many parts of the Russian Federation. The meetings these de- 
legations had with the front-line soldiers, sailors of the Baltic 
Fleet and the Leningrad workers were a vivid demonstration 
of the genuine unity between the front and the rear and the un- 
breakable friendship among the Soviet peoples. 

“The love and care shown by the country for the glorious 
city of Lenin,” said the Leningradskaya Pravda on March 24, 
1942, “‘fills the hearts of its citizens with feelings of deep grati- 
tude and gives them fresh strength to fight on. It inspires them 
to new heroic deeds. It is gratifying to realise that in the hard 
days of trials the heart of the whole country beats in time with 
the heart of the people of Leningrad.” 

The energetic measures that were taken to eliminate the af- 
termath of the cold and hungry winter helped to get things in 
the city back to normal. At the same time the output of mili- 
tary equipment was increased, and measures were taken to 
further strengthen the defence of the city. 
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In Leningrad itself and on its approaches work was resumed 
on improving the old defences and building new ones. Once 
again as in the previous year tens of thousands of Leningra- 
ders took spades, picks, barrows, axes and saws and together 
with the troops began building pill-boxes, anti-tank obstacles 
and other defence works in and outside the city. In the summer 
and autumn of 1942 they put up more than 8,100 machine-gun 
and gun emplacements, dug more than 1,500 trenches, set up 
some 200 command and observation posts and built more 
than 17 km of barricades, 25 km of anti-tank ditches and 52 
km of communication trenches. ! 

To strengthen the city garrison the formation of armed 
workers’ detachments was continued. These were to be used in 
the event of the enemy breaking through into the city. By au- 
tumn 1942, there were 232 of these detachments altogether 
numbering some 19,000 men. In October 1942, they were re- 
formed into workers’ companies and battalions. 

On July 5, 1942, the Military Council of the Front adopted 
a resolution on the need to make Leningrad a military city. 
The main idea here was that Leningrad itself was the front and 
every Leningrader was a soldier. The resolution provided for 
the completion of the evacuation from Leningrad of women, 
children and old people. Only able-bodied men and women, 
who could cater to the urgent needs of the front or at any mo- 
ment take up arms in defence of the city, were to be left. This 
in practice meant only those citizens who were employed in in- 
dustry and defence construction, or who served in the local 
anti-aircraft defence units. 

Asa result of this resolution, 490,000 people were evacuated 
from Leningrad during the summer of 1942. By the autumn 
most of the valuable equipment from Leningrad factories had 
also been evacuated. 

Those enterprises that were left were mostly engaged in mili- 
tary production for the ground forces or the fleet, or in repair- 
ing armaments. Some of the factories and plants were laid up, 
and organisations and offices that were not necessary under 
those circumstances were closed down. By the end of the year 
there were only 669,000 people left in the city, 80 per cent of 
whom were working. 

The whole of Leningrad, both soldiers and civilians, had as 
their main objective to ensure a reliable defence of the city and 
to drive the fascist invaders out of the Soviet Union. 


' History of the Second World War (1939-1945), Vol. 5, 1975, p. 230 (in 
Russian). 
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The workers of Leningrad increased the output of military 
equipment and other things for the front. They mastered the 
production of more than 50 new types of weapons and ammu- 
nition. In 1942, some 1,700,000 shells and mines were produced 
as well as more than 22,000 air bombs, 1,200,000 hand gre- 
nades and a large number of*‘mortars, machine-guns, and sub- 
machine-guns. 

Scientific and technical workers also put their minds to ca- 
tering to defence needs. They developed new types of weapons, 
searched for substitutes for materials that were in short supply 
and designed equipment that would make life easier for the ci- 
vilians and soldiers living in the blockaded city. Scientific dis- 
coveries and achievements were introduced into production in 
the shortest possible trme. For instance, by October 1942, 
there were no more than 300 tonnes of TNT in the whole of 
Leningrad, but ammunition production required thousands of 
tonnes. A team of scientists under Professor A. N. Kuznetsov 
of the Mining Institute invented a new type of explosive which 
consisted of saltpetre and wood shavings. Production of this 
new explosive known as “Signal” was soon started with the 
help of scientists. Another invention was the gas-generating 
battery designed by a team of scientific workers headed by 
Professor Ye.M. Ashe. It was used to heat the dug-outs. 

Leningrad medical men successfully solved a number of 
problems connected with improving the methods of treatment 
of the wounded and sick, especially those suffering from dys- 
trophia. 

Every Leningrader that was capable of carrying arms learned 
how to use them. Altogether 200,000 people received mili- 
tary training in Leningrad, and many of these men went to the 
front. 

The front-line city had efficiently organised local anti- 
aircraft defence detachments. These included many people 
who had gone through the sufferings of the first months of the 
war and gained much experience. But during the terrible win- 
ter their numerical strength almost halved. By mid-1942 they 
had been replenished, largely by women. The resolution 
passed by the Front’s Military Council, turning Leningrad into 
a military city meant that the personnel of the local anti- 
aircraft defence detachments were given the status of regular 
Army soldiers and the district squads were made into batta- 
lions. All in all, there were 21,000 people serving in these bat- 
talions. 

The self-defence groups were also strengthened. These were 
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formed by house-management offices for the purpose of deal- 
ing with incendiary bombs and fires and giving first aid to the 
injured. Whereas previously participation in these groups had 
been voluntary, now it was made obligatory. By the end of 
1942, there were almost 230,000 members of self-defence 
groups. 

The Command and the headquarters of the Leningrad Front 
did a lot to strengthen the city’s defences. The new Front 
Commander General L. A. Govorov, made a detailed study of 
each sector of the Front, visiting many front-line units. He 
paid a great deal of attention to the rapid improvement of the 
defences. On his instructions all trenches and communication 
passages were deepened, and on the southern approaches to 
the city, where the 42nd and 55th armies were deployed, three 
anti-tank defence lines were built with a total depth of up to 12 
kilometres. On the most dangerous sectors there was an aver- 
age of over 30 anti-tank guns per kilometre. General Govorov 
paid particular attention to field fortified areas— their fire- 
power, reliability of pill-boxes and their provision with arms 
and ammunition. 

The Stavka ordered that the troops of the Leningrad Front 
should be reinforced with arms and personnel brought in 
across Lake Ladoga. In July, two new fortified areas were 
formed out of the new reinforcements. These were placed on the 
southern approaches to the city, where the 42nd and 5Sth ar- 
mies were deployed. By the summer of 1942, the Leningrad 
Front had twice as many guns and mortars as in September 
1941. The losses in aircraft were also being made up. 

When the defences became quite reliable, the Front Com- 
mander withdrew seven divisions as reserve, extending the de- 
fence lines of some infantry units. These divisions were then or- 
dered to prepare for an offensive, as were a number of other 
units. 

Throughout the summer of 1942 the troops of the Lenin- 
grad Front stepped up their activity on all sectors with the aim 
of wearing out the enemy concentration that was dug in near 
Leningrad and preventing it from storming the city again. This 
was also intended to prepare the ground for a Soviet offensive 
that would break through the blockade. 

In the second half of July and in August the 42nd and 55th 
armies conducted individual offensive operations in several 
sectors near Uritsk and Kolpino. These brought no significant 
territorial gains, but they resulted in tangible losses for the 
enemy on the southern approaches to the city and forced it to 
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assume the defensive. Furthermore, to hold off the attacks of 
the 42nd and 55th armies the Germans had to bring in 
a mountain-infantry and two infantry divisions from other 
sectors of the front. 


Operation “Feuerzauber”’ 
(“Nordlicht’’) Frustrated 


The measures taken by the Military Council of the Leningrad 
Front to strengthen the defence of the city and step up the 
combat activity of the troops were, as events were to show, en- 
tirely justified and necessary. 

After the heavy defeat they had suffered at Moscow, the 
Nazi Command prepared actions for summer operations in 
which it hoped to regain the strategic initiative, crush the main 
forces of the Soviet Army and deprive the USSR of its major 
military and economic centres. 

On April 5, 1942, Hitler signed directive No. 41 which stated: 
“The general original plans for the eastern campaign remain in 
force. The main objective is to take Leningrad in the north, 
make contact with the Finns on land and break through to the 
Caucasus on the southern flank of the front, while maintaining 
the position in the central sector.” 1 But now the Germans did 
not have forces for a simultaneous offensive in both the north 
and the south. They therefore decided to launch a major offen- 
sive on the southern flank with the aim of destroying the So- 
viet armies west of the Don, then take the oil regions of the 
Caucasus and cross the Main Caucasian Range. An operation 
against Leningrad was postponed until sufficient forces could 
be freed in other sectors of the front. 

And so long as it did not have enough forces, the German 
Command intended to launch an offensive only against the 
Oranienbaum bridgehead for the purpose of destroying it. In 
the second half of June 1942 the 18th Army was ordered to 
prepare for this offensive. It was scheduled for September, but 
soon afterwards the situation changed. In early July 1942, So- 
viet troops left Sevastopol after stubbornly defending the city 
for 250 days, and then were forced out of the whole Crimean 
Peninsula. This freed the German | 1th Army, which Hitler de- 
cided to send against Leningrad. On July 20, he ordered Army 
Group North to prepare for the seizure of Leningrad by early 


1 Top Secret! For the Command Only!, p. 381. 
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September. The operation was code-named ‘“‘Feuerzauber” 
(later it was renamed ‘“Nordlicht”.— Author). The Army 
Group was to receive five divisions from the 11th Army to- 
gether with heavy artillery, special power artillery and other 
necessary units from the High Command Reserve. 

Trains carrying troops, military equipment and ammunition 
headed for Leningrad. At Gatchina-Baltiiskaya and Krasnoye 
Selo stations siege artillery, including 220-mm Schneider and 
Skoda mortars and 400-mm French howitzers, was unloaded. 
In late August, Erich von Manstein, Commander of the 11th 
Army, who had been made a General Feldmarschall for his 
part in the taking of Sevastopol, arrived with his staff on the 
Leningrad Front. He was now at the height of his fame as an 
expert in the taking of fortresses. Hitler entrusted him to 
command the operation against Leningrad. September 14 was 
fixed as a tentative date for the beginning of the offensive. 

The arrival at Leningrad of German divisions that had pre- 
viously been in the Crimea, together with other signs of enemy 
preparations for storming the city were timely detected by So- 
viet military intelligence. 

The Supreme Command Stavka decided to forestall the 
enemy by launching an offensive on the Leningrad sector ear- 
lier. The Leningrad and Volkhov fronts were ordered to begin 
an offensive operation on the Shlisselburg-Sinyavino salient 
south of Lake Ladoga, where the troops of these two fronts 
were divided by a 16-kilometre strip. Detailed to take part in 
this operation, which was subsequently code-named Sinyavin- 
skaya were the 55th Army and the Neva Task Force from the 
Leningrad Front and the 8th Army (commanded by General 
F.N. Starikov) and the 2nd Strike Army from the Volkhov 
Front. The plan was for the troops of the two fronts to move 
towards each other and, with the help of the Baltic Fleet and the 
Ladoga Flotilla, to crush the enemy concentration in the Mga 
and Sinyavino area and thus free Leningrad from the siege. 

The Stavka also hoped that in carrying out this operation 
the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts would divert to themselves 
forces which might otherwise have been sent to the southern 
sector of the Soviet-German front, to Stalingrad where during 
the summer and autumn of 1942 crucial events were taking 
place. The main role in the operation was assigned to the 
Volkhov Front. 

The troops of the Leningrad Front were the first to launch 
the offensive. On August 19, 1942, units of the 55th Army sup- 
ported by artillery, aviation and MTBs forced the Neva under 
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a smoke-screen and took a small bridgehead on its left bank in 
the Ivanovskoye area. Heavy fighting took place here during 
the next few days. The enemy brought in large forces from 
other sectors of the front with the result that the 55th Army’s 
thrust became localised. 

The Volkhov Front’s offensive was more successful. It began 
on August 27 after a two-hour artillery bombardment which 
ended in a ten-minute rocket attack. The 8th Army which 
formed the first wave of the front, broke through the enemy’s 
front-line defence on the first day of the operation and drove 
a 1-2.5 km-deep wedge into its battle orders. With continual 
infantry counter-attacks, supported by tanks and aircraft, the 
Germans tried to stop the advance of the Soviet forces. But 
day by day they moved steadily forward and in early September 
approached Sinyavino. The Soviet soldiers knew that there were 
only seven or eight kilometres separating them from the Neva. 
One more powerful thrust and the blockade would be broken. 

The German High Command was seized with alarm. “On 
the evening of September 4,” Manstein wrote, “‘Hitler rang me 
to say that I should immediately intervene in the situation on 
the Volkhov Front. I was to take command of that sector of 
the front immediately and take vigorous measures to restore 
the situation... And so, instead of the planned offensive 
against Leningrad, we were faced with a battle south of Lake 
Ladoga.””? 

Every day the scale of fighting on land and in the air in- 
creased. Both sides brought up reinforcements. The Germans 
from other sectors of the front rushed in the units to close the 
breach and assailed the advancing troops with mortar and 
shell fire. When the superior forces of the enemy finally man- 
aged to halt the advance of the 8th Army, General Meretskov 
ordered the 2nd Strike Anny, which formed the front’s second line, 
into action. Manstein in his turn threw in the divisions that 
had just come up from the Crimea together with other units 
that were intended to take part in the storming of Leningrad. 
Air units from other fronts were sent in against the advancing 
Soviet units, and heavy fighting took place in the air. Between 
September 3 and 5 alone Soviet fighter pilots and anti-aircraft 
gunners brought down more than 40 enemy aircraft. 

Ultimately, however, the Germans managed to halt the ad- 
vance of the 8th Army and the 2nd Strike Army. The attempt 
of the Neva Task Force to force a crossing over the Neva in the 
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Annenskoye — Moskovskaya Dubrovka area was unsuccess- 
ful. To cut off the units of the Volkhov Front which had ad- 
vanced to Sinyavino the enemy concentrated all its reserves in 
the area of the wedge and at its base and brought up heavy ar- 
tillery and bombers to support their attacks. 

The Soviet forces on the Sinyavino sector were now se- 
riously threatened. The Stavka therefore ordered the Lenin- 
grad Front to force the Neva, seize a bridgehead on its left 
bank and develop the offensive towards Sinyavino so as to 
provide help for the 8th Army and the 2nd Strike Army which 
were up against superior enemy forces. 

This objective was set to the Neva Task Force, commanded 
at the time by General D. N. Gusev, Chief of Staff of the Le- 
ningrad Front. 

On September 26, two infantry divisions and one brigade 
from this group forced the Neva and after heavy fighting took 
a small bridgehead in the area of Arbuzovo and Moskovskaya 
Dubrovka, thus reviving the Nevsky Pyatachok. For ten days 
the troops of the Neva Task Force fought for this river-side 
zone yard by yard, expanding the bridgehead and repulsing 
numerous enemy attacks. But they were unable to expand it 
sufficiently to link up with the troops of the Volkhov Front. 
Against them the enemy sent in a panzer and a light infantry 
division together with units from three infantry divisions with- 
drawn from the Volkhov Front and a large part of the aircraft 
from the Ist Air Fleet. This transfer of considerable enemy 
forces from Sinyavino to the Neva sector eased the situation for 
the 8th Army and the 2nd Strike Army, which were ordered to 
retreat to their initial position. On the night of October 5 the 
main forces of the Neva Task Force were evacuated from the 
eastern bank of the Neva. But the Nevsky Pyatachok re- 
mained in Soviet hands. The blockade was not breached that 
time, but the summer and autumn fighting had an enormous 
effect on the subsequent course of events at Leningrad. The 
Nazi Command was forced to cancel the planned offensive 
against Leningrad. The enemy spent the reserves that had 
been brought up there and a considerable amount of ammuni- 
tion. The main enemy strike group that was to storm Lenin- 
grad had been bled white: Army Group North lost some 60,000 
officers and men, 200 panzers, 200 field guns, 400 mortars and 
260 planes. 


1 History of the Great Patriotic War of the USSR. 1941-1945, Vol. 2, Voe- 
nizdat, 1961, p. 471 (in Russian). 
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The enemy had been unable to transfer to the southern sec- 
tor even small part of its troops from Leningrad. The offensive 
operations of 1942 created the necessary conditions for subse- 
quent efforts to break the siege of Leningrad. They provided 
a good training ground for,the officers and men of the Soviet 
Army. 

On October 6, Manstein reported to Hitler’s HQ that for the 
offensive against Leningrad he required 18 infantry battalions 
and 10,000 soldiers to make up the losses. This request the 
German High Command was unable to fulfil: it had to send all 
its reserves to the Stalingrad area. 

In late autumn 1942 the Wehrmacht position at Stalingrad 
became critical. As a result of the Soviet counter-offensive, 
which launched on November 19, a total of 330,000 German 
troops were encircled between the Volga and the Don. To 
break through this encirclement the Nazi Command formed 
Army Group Don, which included a few divisions rushed in 
from Leningrad. This group was commanded by Man- 
stein. The plans to take Leningrad by storm were finally can- 
celled. 


* * * 


A role of exceptional importance in the battle for Leningrad 
was played by the Leningrad anti-aircraft defence forces. To- 
gether with the 7th Fighter Corps and the Baltic Fleet fighter 
planes they defended not only the city from enemy air attack, 
but also the defending forces and the Fleet. 

In the spring of 1942, when the main forces of the Baltic 
Fleet were still locked in the iced-up estuary of the Neva, the 
Nazi Command attempted to destroy them with massive aerial 
bombardment. With this aim in view the Commander of the 
Ist Air Fleet, Generaloberst Keller, was ordered to conduct 
Operation Eisstoss. 

The operation was planned very carefully. One of the lakes 
in the Baltic area was used as a training ground and contours 
were drawn on the ice corresponding to the size and positions 
of the Baltic Fleet vessels as they stood in the Neva. Almost 
the whole of the month of February was spent in training fight- 
ers and bombers to make accurate attacks against these mock 
targets. At the same time intensive reconnaissance was made 
of Leningrad’s anti-aircraft defences and the area where the 
ships stood. Solitary Nazi spy-planes flying very high would 
circle the city for days on end. 

The Soviet Command guessed the enemy’s intentions and 
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took measures to strengthen the anti-aircraft defence of the 
Baltic ships. To repulse attacks by enemy dive-bombers small- 
calibre ack-ack batteries and anti-aircraft machine-guns were 
placed round the ships and these were planned to cooperate 
with the anti-aircraft guns on the ships themselves. 

The Germans made their first massive air attack on April 4. 
More than one hundred bombers with fighter support tried to 
get through to the ships. At the same time the intensive shel- 
ling was begun of Soviet anti-aircraft batteries and landing 
strips used by fighter planes by German long-range artillery. 
But the enemy was unable to overcome the Soviet anti-aircraft 
defence and secure freedom of action for its planes. On the ap- 
proaches to the city the German planes were met by Soviet 
fighters and an intense barrage of fire from the anti-aircraft ar- 
tillery. Only 56 planes got through to the city dropping a total 
of 230 bombs. Their targets were a battleship, cruisers, de- 
stroyers and submarines. Only a few bombs fell near these tar- 
gets, damaging one ship. The Germans on the other hand lost 
25 planes. 

On the night of April 4, eighteen bombers made a second at- 
tempt to destroy the ships. To illuminate their targets they 
used illuminating bombs, but only three German planes suc- 
ceeded in getting through the curtain of fire that protected the 
city, and these were prevented from accurate bombing by the 
anti-aircraft defence forces. Most of the bombs fell in the Gulf 
of Finland or in the southern outskirts of the city. 

Another four massive air raids were made against the ships 
in late April. 

Individual planes did manage to hit the ships. Two direct 
hits in the stern of the cruiser Kirov put its two batteries out of 
action and started a fire. Only the heroic efforts of the crew 
prevented an explosion. The cruiser Maxim Gorky and two de- 
stroyers also suffered slight damage. But these attacks resulted 
in the Germans losing another 60 planes, and ultimately Oper- 
ation Eisstoss was ended without having achieved its objec- 
tive. The West German historian, Hiimmelchen, who was not 
averse to exaggerating the merits of the Luftwaffe, had this to 
say about the failure of Operation Eisstoss: “Despite nu- 
merous attacks throughout April 1942, the task which was set 
to the Ist Air Fleet to destroy the main forces of the Baltic 
Fleet was not fully carried out due to an extremely active anti- 
aircraft defence of the Russians.”?! 


1 Marine-Rundschau, No. 4, August 1959, Berlin-Frankfurt am/M., 
p. 231. 
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Unable to destroy the ships on the Neva, the Germans re- 
newed their mining of the channels near Kronstadt and the 
Neva estuary so as to block them in the eastern part of the 
Gulf of Finland. From the end of May to the middle of June 
alone more than 350 plane-sorties were made over this area for 
this purpose. In this operation the Germans lost 75 planes. 

As in previous months the Baltic Fleet continued to actively 
participate in strengthening the defences of Leningrad both on 
land and along the coast. 

The artillery on the ships and the coast batteries together 
with the Fleet air arm were used to support the infantry. The 
naval artillery was particularly widely used against the Ger- 
man artillery that was shelling Leningrad. During 1942 it fired 
a total of 60,440 shells which ranged in calibre from 100 to 406 
mm. 

More than 30,000 officers and men of the fleet joined the 
forces of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts. 

At the same time during the navigational period of 1942 the 
Baltic Fleet employed its submarines against enemy communi- 
cations in the western part of the Gulf of Finland. The Ger- 
mans put much effort into preventing this. All exits from the 
eastern part of the Gulf were heavily mined and their aircraft 
and artillery were used systematically against submarine bases 
in Kronstadt and Leningrad. But no obstacles could stop the 
Baltic submarine crews. Acting skilfully and courageously 
they got through to attack the enemy lines of communications 
and caused considerable damage to the enemy. 

Thus in the summer of 1942 a Soviet submarine Shch-303, 
under the command of Captain I.V. Travkin, twice got 
through the enemy’s heavy anti-submarine defences in the 
Gulf of Finland and sank five enemy transports and a patrol 
vessel. During the hazardous conditions of the white-night 
period submarine Shch-406, commanded by Lieutenant- 
Captain Ye. Ya. Osipov, while on a regular mission was detected 
by an enemy ship, which dropped 45 depth-charges. By skilful 
manoeuvre the crew avoided a hit and continued on its route, 
destroying four enemy transports. 

Just as brave was the crew of a submarine commanded by 
Captain (3rd Rank) S. P. Lisin, which sank four enemy trans- 
ports in the summer of 1942. On the way back to base the crew 
discovered yet another enemy transport. They fired the last 
torpedo, but the enemy skilfully avoided it. Then the captain 
ordered the men to open fire from their only 45mm gun. They 
scored a direct hit and sank this vessel as well. 
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In mid-September 1942 the Supreme Command Stavka or- 
dered all submarines to attack the enemy lines of communica- 
tion. In two months 18 German ships and transports were 
sunk. In all more than 50 ships and transports were sunk dur- 
ing 1942 and 10 were badly damaged. As a result of Soviet 
submarine operations in the Baltic Sea the Germans had to 
abandon free sailing and send their ships in convoys. 

The partisans, who operated in the rear of Army Group 
North, also did much to frustrate the plans of the Nazi High 
Command to seize Leningrad. Having now become organised 
and experienced in the struggle that was waged in the enemy 
rear, the partisans in the occupied districts of the Leningrad 
region had by the beginning of 1942 become a formidable 
force. None of the Draconian measures, harsh repressions or 
brutalities practised by the occupying forces could make the 
Soviet patriots accept the “‘new order” imposed by the Nazis. 
Thousands of men and women, including young people, went 
into the forests at the call of the underground Party organisa- 
tions and joined the partisan groups and detachments or 
formed new ones. These groups and detachments were united 
into partisan regiments and brigades. From individual sabot- 
age and reconnaissance missions they went over to major op- 
erations and raids. 

In January 1942, 13 partisan detachments in the southern 
parts of the region conducted a joint operation to take the 
town of Kholm. With the help of local inhabitants they de- 
stroyed a large enemy garrison. In the second half of February 
partisan detachments united into two regiments launched 
a sudden attack and liberated the town of Dedovichi, smash- 
ing both the local garrison and a punitive force of 400 that had 
been sent to relieve it. The partisans destroyed a railway junc- 
tion and a bridge and blew up an ammunition depot. Railway 
transport was stopped for a lengthy period of time. 

By the spring of 1942, the partisans in two districts of the 
Leningrad region had cleared a considerable area of the enemy 
and formed a Partisan Zone, where Soviet power was re- 
established and Soviet laws operated. 

In February 1942 a movement was launched in the Partisan 
Zone to collect food for the people of Leningrad. In a short 
time the inhabitants of the occupied districts of the Leningrad 
region collected more than 3,500 poods of flour, rye, wheat, 
meat and other products. In March a string of 223 carts guard- 
ed by partisans and collective farmers set off in the direction 
of the front. With the help of the forward units the partisans 
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got through the enemy defences, and the valuable freight was 
brought to Leningrad. 

During the summer the scale and activity of the partisan 
movement in the region grew noticeably. Dozens of new de- 
tachments sprung up. The partisans systematically disor- 
ganised traffic along the Batetskaya-Novgorod and Gdov- 
Pskov lines, burnt and blew up bridges on the Pskov-Luga 
highway, disrupted telephone and telegraph communications, 
destroyed food collection points and wrecked measures car- 
ried out by the Nazi administration. 

The partisans in the Partisan Zone made things especially 
difficult for the occupying forces by putting whole sections of 
railways out of action and destroying enemy garrisons with 
sudden raids. In August 1942, the German Command sent in- 
fantry, cover, guard and punitive units, totalling 6,000 officers 
and men, against the partisans. In operations against the parti- 
sans, which continued until September 10, panzers, armoured 
cars, cross-country vehicles and mortars were used. 

Possessing numerical superiority, with more and more rein- 
forcements being brought up, the enemy managed to take vil- 
lages in the Dedovichi, Belebelka and Poddorye districts. Here 
the Germans resorted to harsh reprisals against the local 
population and turned whole areas into waste land. 

In view of this serious situation the partisan council of the 
zone decided to withdraw the partisan detachments to other 
parts of the region. All men in the zone, who were capable of 
moving and bearing arms, joined the partisans. Women, old 
people and children hid in the woods. The Partisan Zone ex- 
isted for almost a year, during which time the partisans wiped 
out four punitive expeditions, killed more than 9,000 officers 
and men, destroyed 130 motor vehicles, blew up 18 depots and 
derailed 37 trains. 

The harsh punitive measures resorted to by the Germans did 
not stop the people’s avengers. They continued to fight and 
make life intolerable for the enemy troops, diverting consider- 
able forces from the front. Towards the end of 1942 the parti- 
san movement in the Leningrad region experienced a new up- 
swing with more and more people joining. 


** * * 
Leningrad and its defenders had heroically endured the un- 


precedentedly severe winter of 1941-1942. But the life of its 
residents, the ability of the city, the front and the fleet to fight 
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the enemy continued to depend fully on the delivery of provi- 
sions, arms, fuel and other materials from the mainland. 

When the ice road across Lake Ladoga was no longer usable 
due to the melting ice, all transportation of supplies for Le- 
ningrad was entrusted to the Ladoga Flotilla, commanded by 
Captain (Ist Rank) V.S. Cherokov. Preparations for sum- 
mer navigation began long before the lake became navigable. 
By mid-May the approach roads and channels on both shores 
of the lake had been cleared, new ports with jetties complete 
with loading and unloading equipment had been built. 
Twenty-four kilometres of new railway track were laid at the 
ports. A special ferry was used for transporting particularly 
heavy and unwieldy loads. There were now almost three times 
as many transport facilities available as there had been in 
1941. 

There were two routes across Lake Ladoga: the short route 
(29 km) from Kobona to Osinovets and the long one (150 km) 
from Novaya Ladoga to Osinovets. 

On May 22, 1942, the steam tug Gidrotekhnik opened navi- 
gation along the short route. 

The first convoy came to Osinovets from Novaya Ladoga 
on May 28. From that time until the end of 1942 ships went 
across in a continuous stream. In May there had been 116 
ships with a total freight-carrying capacity of more than 
32,000 tonnes. Subsequently this fleet of transports was in- 
creased by more than 100 newly built ships. During the sum- 
mer and autumn they brought more than 790,000 tonnes of 
food and other essentials to Leningrad. The front’s troops re- 
ceived considerable reinforcements as well as arms and ammu- 
nition. On their return journeys the ships continued to evacu- 
ate city residents, the wounded and sick and factory equip- 
ment. In all during the navigation period of 1942 upwards of 
1,100,000 tonnes of cargo and more than 800,000 people were 
transported across the lake in both directions. 

The 1942 summer and autumn navigation made it possible 
to improve considerably the food situation in Leningrad. 
Thanks to the selfless efforts of the sailors and all those who 
worked in the ports and depots on Lake Ladoga reserve funds 
of flour, cereals and other foodstuffs were created, which ex- 
ceeded the reserves that had existed at the start of the war. 

The Nazi Command did all it could to stop the flow of 
transports across Ladoga. This was one of the main objectives 
of the Ist Air Fleet. During the summer and autumn German 
aircraft systematically raided the ports, depots and ship con- 
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voys. These massive air raids were carried out night and day, 
by 80-130 planes. On May 28, vast numbers of aircraft took 
part in raid against Lake Ladoga targets. Five groups of 
enemy bombers, with 9 to 15 planes in each and protected by 
fighters, tried from various directions to strike against Ko- 
bona. Twenty-five Soviet fighters took to the air to intercept 
them. The first group of 9 bombers was attacked by five fight- 
ers under the command of Senior Lieutenant P. Ya. Likho- 
letov. Losing one bomber, the Germans turned back and the 
Soviet pilots wanted to follow them. But at that moment new 
groups of enemy aircraft appeared one after the other. Engag- 
ing these, the Soviet fighters shot down 12 bombers. 

But the enemy did not slacken its efforts. On the evening of the 
same day several groups totalling some 90 planes in all appeared 
once more in the skies over Ladoga. On the morning of May 
29 there was another massive air raid and in the afternoon two 
more. The anti-aircraft defence forces, who were under consid- 
erable strain, fought successfully against enemy aircraft. In 
two days of fighting, during which some 400 German planes 
attacked the quays, piers and loading bays on Lake Ladoga 81 
enemy bombers and fighters were shot down.! The total losses 
during transportation over Lake Ladoga amounted to no 
more than 0.4 per cent of the overall cargo brought to Lenin- 
grad. 

To ensure an uninterrupted flow of fuel to the city, the front 
and the fleet a 35 kilometre-long oil pipeline was laid across 
the bottom of the lake in less than two months. This allowed 
300-350 tonnes of fuel a day to reach the city. On June 18, Le- 
ningrad received along this vitally important artery its first 
tonnes of kerosene. Immediately afterwards the Ladoga sail- 
ors and builders began work on laying an electric cable along 
the bottom of the lake. On September 23, 1942, after a long 
interruption caused by the siege, electricity from the Volkhov 
Power Station flowed into Leningrad via the underwater 
cable. 

In a bid to cut off the Ladoga line of communications the 
Nazi Command undertook a commando operation code- 
named “‘Brazil’’ to occupy the island of Sukho, which occu- 
pied a tactically advantageous position in the southern part of 
the lake. At dawn on October 22, some 30 enemy barges and 
MTBs approached the island and, supported by naval artillery 
and aircraft, tried to make a landing. The tiny island was 


1 Soviet Anti-Aircraft Forces. A Historical Essay, Voenizdat, 1968, 
pp. 157-58 (in Russian). 
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pounded by massive gunfire. But the small garrison on the ts- 
land which had only three 100mm guns, fought back stub- 
bornly. In the first 10 minutes of the battle the gunners on 
Sukho Island supported by the artillery men of a nearby mine- 
sweeper sank an enemy barge and an MTB. The Germans 
nevertheless managed to land from a number of inflatable 
boats and hand-to-hand fighting broke out. The situation for 
the defenders of Sukho grew worse by the minute. But then at 
the most critical moment planes of the Baltic Fleet air arm fol- 
lowed by aircraft of the Leningrad Front attacked German 
landing craft bringing down 14 enemy planes over the island. 
As a result, the landing party was destroyed. Having lost al- 
most half their landing craft, the Germans, pursued by Soviet 
ships and aircraft, retreated. Henceforth they undertook no 
more active operations on Lake Ladoga.! 

In early December 1942 the navigation period for the ships of 
the Ladoga Flotilla ended. Frosts set in. The ice grew thick 
and soon lorries were moving across it again. The second win- 
ter for the ice road began. In 101 days, from December 19, 
1942, to March 30, 1943, more than 206,000 tonnes of cargo 
were transported from the eastern to the western shore of Lake 
Ladoga together with 133,000 people of whom 112,000 were 
military reinforcements. In addition to the motor route across 
Lake Ladoga, by the end of 1942 work had begun on the 
building of a pile-and-ice railway from both the eastern and 
western shores simultaneously. By mid-January, 15 km of 
track had been laid and the western section had even been run 
smooth. But this railway was never completed, since the block- 
ade was finally breached and it became possible to build a rail- 
way line on the land. 

The Lifeline was a real “second front”’ for the people of Le- 
ningrad. The soldiers of the Leningrad and the Volkhov 
fronts and the sailors of the Baltic Fleet saved Leningrad from 
German invasion, and the Lifeline saved many of the people of 
Leningrad from starvation. 

Today on both shores of Lake Ladoga there are monuments 
immortalising the heroic feat of those who built and ensured 
the functioning of the Lifeline or, as it has also been justifiably 
called, the ‘‘route of courage”’. 

A granite stele raised on the western shore of Lake Ladoga 
bears the following inscription addressed to future genera- 
tions: 


1 The Baltic Fleet in the Great Patriotic War 1941-1945, Nauka Publishers, 
Moscow, 1981, pp. 241-46 (in Russian). 
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Descendant, know! In years grim 

We, true to people, land and duty, laid 

The Lifeline across this ice-bound lake 

To see that Life does not to Death succumb. 


The second winter of the siege was quite different from the 
first. Trams ran in the city and snowdrifts and rubbish were no 
longer to be seen. 

With fuel and electricity reaching the city the factories were 
producing more and more. The schools, the theatres and the 
cinemas were opened. Almost every house had running water 
and sewage-disposal facilities, many had electricity and the 
city baths were once again working. Glass in the windows 
gladdened the eye, and there was a reserve, albeit small, of 
wood and peat. During the summer the people had got strong- 
er, and more and more Leningraders were now able to work. 

Thus, neither in 1941 nor in 1942 did the enemy succeed in 
achieving its aims. In the continued fighting the Germans suf- 
fered heavy losses and were forced to assume the defensive. 
The Nazi plan for Army Group North to capture Leningrad in 
1942 came to nothing. The plan to starve the city out and force 
its defenders to capitulate was also buried for ever. 

The Motherland highly appraised the mass heroism, stead- 
fastness and courage of Leningrad’s defenders. On December 
22, 1942, a decree of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR institut- 
ed a medal ‘‘For the Defence of Leningrad’’. It was awarded 
to everyone who had taken part in the defence of the city of 
glorious revolutionary, labour and military traditions or who 
had selflessly helped the troops defeat the Nazi invader. 

And as a symbol of the inseparable links between the front 
and the rear, the army and the people, the obverse of the me- 
dal portrayed in bas-relief a soldier and a sailor together with 
a male and a female worker both armed with rifles. On one 
side are the words “For the Defence of Leningrad”, on the 
other — “For Our Soviet Motherland’’. For the people of Le- 
ningrad these concepts are one. Their ardent love for their city 
was a graphic expression of the love of its people for their 
Motherland, which did not abandon its sons and daughters in 
time of trouble. Leningrad never felt for one moment that it 
was cut off from the Motherland. The whole country showed 
concern for its courageous inhabitants and defenders. 

Inspired by the nationwide recognition of their services in 
the struggle against the Nazi invaders, the people of Leningrad 
were preparing for new battles to liberate their native city. 


Chapter 3 


Breaking Through the Blockade 


Where the Neva takes its source from Lake Ladoga there is 
a small island called Orekhovyi. It is famous for the fact that 
here stands the Shlisselburg Fortress, which has made a deep 
imprint on Russian history. Built originally as a stronghold in 
the North-West of the Russian state, it lost its strategic impor- 
tance after the founding of St. Petersburg and the building of 
the Peter and Paul Fortress and Kronstadt. Under the tsars it 
became a political prison, and many participants in the Rus- 
sian liberation and revolutionary movements were confined 
here. It was here that Lenin’s elder brother, Alexander Ulya- 
nov, was executed in 1887 for his part in an assassination at- 
tempt on Alexander III. 

After the Great October Socialist Revolution the fortress 
was no longer used as a prison and several years later was 
turned into a museum. But the outbreak of the Great Patriotic 
War brought the fortress once more into prominence, al- 
though people now referred to it with pride and respect. 
A small garrison of Soviet soldiers held the fortress, which was 
only separated from the town of Shlisselburg captured by the 
Germans in September 1941 by a 150-m strip of water, for al- 
most a year and a half. The Germans fired thousands of shells 
at the fortress and dropped hundreds of bombs on it, but the 
Red Flag continued to proudly fly above Oreshek. 

Thirteen kilometres downstream, near the township of Mos- 
kovskaya Dubrovka, was the small but very important bridge- 
head called Nevsky Pyatachok. 

This bridgehead, which came to symbolise the courage and 
unconquerable steadfastness of the defenders of Leningrad, 
was held for almost 400 days. 

It was on this section of the Neva, from Shlisselburg to 
Moskovskaya Dubrovka, that an event of major historical im- 
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portance for the city of Leningrad took place in January 
1943—the breaching of the blockade. 


Preparations for Operation 
“Iskra” (Spark) 


In the second half of November 1942 the Military Council of 
the Leningrad Front presented to the Stavka its ideas about 
military operations during the winter period. One of the main 
tasks of the troops was to breach the blockade. The Military 
Council requested the Stavka to give permission to organise 
a breach of the enemy lines in the Shlisselburg — 2nd Gorodok 
sector and by a strike along the shores of Lake Ladoga and 
a simultaneous strike from the opposite direction by forces of 
the Volkhov Front to link up with the latter. 

The aim of the operation was to lift the blockade of Lenin- 
grad, to ensure conditions for laying a railway line along the 
Ladoga Canal thereby establishing Leningrad’s normal com- 
munications with the rest of the country, and freedom of ma- 
noeuvre for the troops on both fronts.! 

In early December the Supreme Command Stavka gave its 
approval and the operation, code-named “‘Iskra’’, was schedu- 
led for January 1, 1943. Immediately afterwards the Stavka set 
a specific task for the fronts: ““By a combined effort to smash 
the enemy concentration in the area of Lipka, Gaitolovo, 
Moskovskaya Dubrovka and Shlisselburg and in this way lift 
the siege of Leningrad.” 2 

The narrow, some 16-km deep strip of the Shlisselburg- 
Sinyavino salient, where the breakthrough was to be made, 
was wedged in between the Volkhov and Leningrad fronts. It 
reached to the southern coast of Lake Ladoga to complete the 
land encirclement of the city. The Stavka decided to use the 
troops on the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts to cut through 
this salient from opposite directions, and thus restore land 
communications with Leningrad. 

The Commander of the Army Group North, General- 
Feldmarschall Kichler demanded that the commander of the 
18th Army, Generaloberst Lindemann, should do everything 
he could to strengthen the Flaschenhals, or ‘“‘bottleneck’’, as 
the Germans called the Shlisselburg-Sinyavino salient. Retain- 

' Central Archives of the Ministry for Defence (CAMD), reg. 217, case 


1221, file 591, sheet 96-100. 
2 CAMD, reg. 1.3.2A, case 2642, file 32, sheet 207. 
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ing this salient meant maintaining the blockade of Leningrad 
and keeping up the permanent threat to the city’s communica- 
tions across Lake Ladoga. 

Lindemann put five of his 22 divisions into the narrow strip 
between Mga and Lake Ladoga. Three or four other divisions 
that had been formed through internal army regrouping were 
also to be sent to this area. 

It is an interesting point to note that along the length of the 
450-km front from the Baltic Sea to Lake Ilmen the German 
divisions operated in 25-30-km strips. But on the Shlisselburg- 
Sinyavino salient these strips were not more than 8-12 km 
wide. The German divisions were fully manned (10,000-12,000 
men in each) and many had considerable experience of war- 
fare. Thus, the 170th Infantry Division had fought in France 
and at Odessa and had taken part in the siege of Sevastopol 
and in the battles for Kerch and Feodosia; the 227th Infantry 
Division had fought in Holland, Belgium and France; and the 
Ist Infantry Division, which was manned exclusively by na- 
tives of East Prussia, the citadel of the Prussian Junkers and 
German fascism, was one of the oldest regular divisions of the 
Wehrmacht. 

The Shlisselburg-Sinyavino salient had been prepared for 
defence against Soviet attacks from the east, the north and the 
west. This defence resembled a fortified area with numerous 
reinforced wood-and-earth emplacements. The forward edge 
of the battle area stretched from Ivanovskoye along the Neva 
to Shlisselburg, then along the southern shore of Ladoga as far 
as the village of Lipka and then ran sharply south through 
Gaitolovo. The strongest German defences were at Shlissel- 
burg, the 8th Hydroelectric Power Station, the Ist and 2nd 
Gorodoks, Lipka, and the Kruglaya Grove (north-west of 
Gontovaya Lipka), i.e. on the flanks where an attempted 
breakthrough might be expected. Along the forward edge ran 
six-foot-deep trenches with 10-12 weapon emplacements per 
kilometre. Some 500-700 metres from the forward edge were 
numerous well-camouflaged concrete pill-boxes and wood- 
and-earth weapon emplacements, which were all connected 
with the trenches by communication passages. Shlisselburg it- 
self and the neighbouring villages had been made into strong- 
points and resistance pockets with the fire coverage of each 
well coordinated with that of the others. 

A serious obstacle to the troops of the Leningrad Front was 
the River Neva itself, which is some 700 metres wide. The left 
bank, where the enemy stood, was considerably higher than 
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the right, varying from 5 to 12 metres in height. During 
a whole month the Germans had poured water down the steep 
slopes of the bank, turning them into glaciers which were im- 
possible to climb without improvised means. In front of the 
forward edge and on the ice of the river along its bank they 
placed barbed-wire entanglements, two or three rows thick 
and on the most important sectors also put anti-tank mines 
and ferro-concrete obstacles. 

The terrain on which the fighting was to take place was 
a swampy and wooded plain with a few small hills. Particular- 
ly important here were the Sinyavino Heights which had been 
converted by the Germans into a powerful pocket of resist- 
ance. They commanded the whole of the salient right to the 
southern shore of Lake Ladoga. There were very few roads. 
The huge peat bogs criss-crossed by deep ditches that did not 
completely freeze over even in temperatures of — 25°C were 
almost impassable not only for the tanks and heavy artillery, 
but also infantry and light artillery. 

Thus the troops of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts were 
up against strong defences which had to be broken through in 
conditions of a snowy winter. The small size of the Shlissel- 
burg-Sinyavino salient and the swampy and wooded nature of 
the terrain made extensive manoeuvres and the massive use of 
heavy military equipment impossible. The only strategy to be 
relied on was the continued “gnawing through”’ the enemy de- 
fence works. 

The Stavka strengthened the two fronts. The Leningrad 
Front was given an infantry division, five separate infantry 
brigades and an anti-aircraft artillery division; the Volkhov 
Front received five infantry divisions, a brigade of engineers 
and sappers and three ski-infantry brigades. The fronts were 
also given aero-sleigh battalions as well as men and equipment 
for the formation of special artillery, mortar, tank and other 
units. 

Well-equipped strike groups were formed as a result of in- 
tra-front regroupings and from the Stavka reserves. 

The strike force of the Leningrad Front consisted of the 67th 
Army under General M. P. Dukhanov.! This army’s task was 
to cross the ice-bound Neva, break through the enemy’s de- 
fence in the Moskovskaya Dubrovka— Shlisselburg sector 
and, developing the offensive east and south-east, to link up 
with the troops of the Volkhov Front. Together with these 


' The 67th Army was formed in October 1942 from the Neva Task Force. 
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troops the army was to smash the Shlisselburg-Sinyavino con- 
centration. The 67th Army consisted of eight infantry divi- 
sions, six infantry, two ski and three tank brigades, 22 artillery 
and mortar regiments, 15 engineer-sapper and pontoon batta- 
lions and a number of special-purpose units. 

The main thrust was to be delivered by the 268th and 136th 
infantry divisions on the sector between the 8th Power Station 
and Shlisselburg, where the enemy defences were less prepared 
from an engineering point of view. The divisions were ordered 
to break through the enemy defences as soon as possible and 
develop the offensive east to link up with the troops of the 
Volkhov Front. The flanks of the breach were to be secured by 
the 86th Infantry Division and the 45th Guards Infantry Divi- 
sion.! These were to block the pockets of resistance at Shlissel- 
burg and the 8th Power Station and rout the enemy there. In 
this way they would be contributing directly to the success of 
the troops on the main sector. 

The second line of the army consisted of two infantry divi- 
sions and three infantry brigades, and two infantry and one ski 
brigade were held in reserve of the army commander. Several 
infantry and ski units continued to defend the right bank of 
the Neva and the ice road across Lake Ladoga. 

Some 1,900 field guns and mortars had been concentrated in 
the zone of the offensive, which made an average fire density 
of 144 barrels per kilometre of the front. This was twice the den- 
sity of the Soviet artillery used in the counter-offensive at 
Stalingrad. The Soviet Command realised that even a few 
enemy weapon emplacements remaining undamaged could 
force the Soviet infantry down on the ice of the Neva. There- 
fore more than 250 field guns ranging from 45mm to 203mm 
in calibre were brought into the offensive zone to fire over 
open sights. To destroy enemy reinforced weapon emplace- 
ments, command posts and signal centres a group of the Baltic 
Fleet artillery was specially formed. It consisted of 23 batteries 
of stationary and rail-mounted artillery together with the guns 
of the ships standing in the Neva. Eighty-eight of these guns 
had calibres ranging from 130 mm to 406 mm. 

The attacking infantry was to be accompanied by three tank 
brigades and two separate tank battalions, amounting to more 
than 200 tanks. The light tanks were to operate with the first- 


' In October 1942 the People’s Commissar for Defence issued an order 
transforming the 70th Infantry Division (the first on the Leningrad Front) 
into the 45th Guards Division for the bravery and valour shown by its men in 
fighting for the Motherland. 
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line divisions. The medium tanks, the T-34s, were to go into 
battle with the second-line divisions. These could only be con- 
veyed across the Neva on ice that had to be specially made 
thicker and strengthened with planking. 

The strike group of the Volkhov Front consisted of the 2nd 
Strike Army under General V.Z. Romanovsky. It was to 
break through the enemy defences in the Lipka-Gaitolovo sec- 
tor, with the main thrust directed at Sinyavino, and then to link 
up with the troops of the Leningrad Front. The army consist- 
ed of 12 infantry divisions and two ski and four tank briga- 
des. The first line consisted of five infantry divisions. 

About 2,100 field guns and mortars were assigned so that 
the average fire density in the offensive zone was some 180 
barrels per kilometre, while the number of guns firing over 
open sights was 18 per kilometre. Four tank brigades, a sepa- 
rate tank assault regiment and four separate tank battalions 
(amounting to some 300 tanks and self-propelled gun mounts) 
concentrated their main efforts on supporting the left-flank 
units of the army.! 

The southern flank of the Volkhov Front strike group was 
covered by the 8th Army under General F.N. Starikov, part 
of whose forces were to advance in the general direction of 
Mga. 

The 13th and 14th air armies, which were commanded re- 
spectively by Generals S.D. Rybalchenko and J.P. Zhu- 
ravlyov, together with part of the Baltic Fleet Air Arm were to 
give air support to the strike groups of the two fronts. In all, 
some 900 planes were to take part in the operation. 

... December 1942. An unusual quiet had descended on both 
sides of the Shlisselburg-Sinyavino salient. The trenches of the 
Soviet forward edge of the battle area were almost empty with 
only a few infantry units and separate machine-gun and artil- 
lery battalions left. The rest of the troops were back in the clos- 
est rear, actively preparing for the forthcoming offensive. 

The commanding officers, staffs and logistics bodies were 
working hard to make sure that all the divisions and brigades 
and all the reinforcements intended for the thrust were 
brought up to the assembly areas as quickly as possible. To 
hide troop movements from the enemy they were only made at 
night. Despite the lack of roads and the wooded, marshy ter- 
rain thousands of guns and mortars, hundreds of tanks, hun- 
dreds of thousands of shells and mines as well as vast supplies 


' History of the Second World War 1939-1945, Vol. VI, p. 120. 
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of the provisions, military equipment, fuel, lubricants and med- 
icines were concentrated in the areas adjacent to the 
breakthrough sectors. 

The sailors of the Ladoga Flotilla also worked hard. While 
continuing supplies to the besieged city, its ships, operating in 
the difficult conditions of navigation through the ice-bound 
waters, brought from Kobona to Osinovets and Morye be- 
tween December 13, 1942, and January 8, 1943, some 40,000 
troops together with arms and equipment as well as field guns, 
transport facilities and more than 1,500 tonnes of various 
cargo, to reinforce the 67th Army. 

The staffs prepared carefully for the offensive. At staff 
exercises and war games they practised controlling their troops 
in battle and maintaining precise cooperation between the 
units of all arms of the service and between the ground forces 
and supporting aviation. 

Particular attention was given to cooperation between the 
two strike groups of the fronts and to coordination of their ef- 
forts in terms of position and time. For this purpose the Com- 
mander of the Volkhov Front, Army General K. A. Me- 
retskov, and his deputy, General I.I. Fedyuninsky, travelled 
across the ice of Lake Ladoga to Leningrad. There they met 
with L.A. Govorov, with whom they discussed preparations 
for the forthcoming breach. The commanders of the 67th 
Army visited the 2nd Strike Army. The line for the meeting 
of the two fronts was finally established; targets were aliocated 
to units, and ways of coordinating fire were agreed upon; 
identification marks and signals were worked out; a system 
of radio communications was set up and a number of other 
important problems were settled. 

The commanders of the air armies of both fronts also 
thoroughly discussed and made arrangements concerning their 
joint operations. A “‘shuttle” system was suggested whereby 
pilots of the 13th Air Army, after completing their missions, 
were to land at airfields of the 14th Air Army in order to take 
on fuel and ammunition and then take off for another mission. 
Similarly, the pilots of the 14th Army were to land at the air- 
fields of the 13th Air Army. 

A.A. Kuznetsov, a member of the Military Council of the 
Leningrad Front and Secretary of the Leningrad City Party 
Commiitee, was for the period of the operation appointed 
member of the Military Council of the 2nd Strike Army and 
thereby acted as a link between the commanders of the two 
fronts and the Army. With his usual energy and dynamism he 
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did much to enhance the morale of the troops before the offen- 
sive and to achieve close cooperation between the Leningrad 
and Volkhov fronts. 

The Supreme Command attached enormous importance to 
this operation to break through the blockade. To coordinate 
the actions of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts Marshal of 
the Soviet Union K. Ye. Voroshilov and Army General 
G.K. Zhukov were sent in as representatives of the Stavka. 
Recalling this, Zhukov wrote: 

“On the night of January 8 I left for the Volkhov Front. Ar- 
riving there early on the morning of January 10, I learned that 
the commanders and members of the military councils of the 
fronts had assembled in Voroshilov’s carriage and were wait- 
ing for me. I set out immediately for Voroshilov’s carriage 
where I learned that they had been called together by a phone 
call from Stalin. We immediately began discussion of the 
forthcoming Operation Iskra. 

‘““We considered the plan in detail and decided to make a few 
changes in troop operations, particularly in the organisation 
of the artillery offensive... 

“On January 10, I began work verifying the decisions that 
had been taken and the planning of the operation by the Com- 
mander of the 2nd Strike Army, General V. Z. Romanovsky, 
and the Commander of the 8th Army, General F. N. Starikov. 
Then J went in detail through the material and technical provi- 
sion of the troops and carefully analysed the battle plan with 
the Commander of the 128th Infantry Division, which was to 
operate on the nght flank. 

‘Each day with the troops of the Volkhov and Leningrad 
fronts ended with the presentation of a detailed report to the 
Supreme Commander on the results of the work done and the 
measures taken to eliminate shortcomings and proposals on 
matters that had to be decided by the General Staff or other 
central agencies.’’! 

The troops were meanwhile undergoing strenuous military 
training. The commanding officers had a very short time in 
which to get their units used to attacking in winter across the 
wooded and marshy terrain so as to break through a carefully 
prepared defence line. In the rear of the 2nd Strike Army sec- 
tions of defence resembling those being used by the enemy 
were reproduced. Similar work was carried out on the 
Toksovo training ground by the engineer troops of the Le- 


1 Operation “Iskra’’, Lenizdat, 1973, pp. 31-32 Gin Russian). 
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ningrad front. Much of the time was spent in shooting practice 
with platoons, companies, battalions, regiments and even 
whole divisions training. This daily training on the actual ter- 
rain was, as the battles were to show, good school of warfare. 

The strike group of the Leningrad Front prepared to cross 
the Neva on the ice. To do this in one go it was decided that 
heavy machine-guns, 82-mm and 120-mm mortars, regimental 
and anti-tank guns would be fitted with skis or put on sledges. 
Demonstration exercises of the 136th Infantry Division at Ko- 
loniya QOvtsino were visited by Generals Govorov and 
Dukhanov. They highly praised the standard of the training, 
the coordination of operations by the units and their bold and 
decisive lunge across the Neva. 

At the Toksovo training ground artillery demonstration 
exercises were put on, attended by the Command and Staff of 
the Leningrad Front and the commanding officers of the indi- 
vidual units. The main task of the training was to acquaint the 
commanders with a military tactic that was new to the front — 
the artillery offensive. Particularly impressive was the infantry 
and tank attack following a massive artillery barrage. 

Among the divisions of the attacking echelon of the 67th 
Army and the 2nd Strike Army assault groups were set up as 
well as detachments specialising in the removing of obstacles. 
These units trained according to a special programme. They 
learned how to get rapidly across open spaces, to make pas- 
sages through minefields and barbed-wire entanglements, to 
storm concrete pill-boxes and weapon emplacements, to en- 
gage in close-quarter and hand-to-hand fighting in the trenches 
and communication passages and to consolidate their posi- 
tions. 

The infantrymen of the 67th Army, who were to be the first 
to force the Neva trained long and hard. They learned how to 
rapidly negotiate open ice fields, unfrozen patches of water, 
shell-holes, broken ice and to climb steep ice-coated slopes. 
These training sessions became regular. Long wooden ladders 
and boat-hooks were prepared, every unit taking part in the 
first wave was issued with wire cutters, axes, cable and smoke 
grenades; the assault groups also had explosives and wore 
sharp-spiked boots. 

Almost every night, on a vast space between the Gulf of Fin- 
land and Lake Ladoga, parties went on reconnaissance and 
ambushes were made. Reconnaissance was particularly active 
at the Oranienbaum bridgehead and the Pulkovo Heights ir 
order to give the impression that the Soviet forces were plan 
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ning thrusts in those sectors. Behind the frontline, in the occu- 
pied territories, reconnaissance parties and individual scouts 
were active. Valuable information was provided both by the 
partisans and the special military intelligence service. 

By the time Operation Iskra was launched the military intel- 
ligence service knew the deployment of the enemy forces down 
to individual battalions and in certain sectors even to compa- 
nies. Round-the-clock observation from command and special 
artillery observation posts made it possible to locate the posi- 
tion of every pill-box and weapon emplacement, and draw it 
on the map. Special guns were assigned for the destruction or 
putting out of action of these targets during the artillery bom- 
bardment in preparation for an attack. The coordinates of the 
German batteries were precisely determined by audiometric 
reconnaissance and these were given to the gunners. 

In the Museum of the Defence of Leningrad you can see to- 
day a four-metre-long colour panorama of the forward edge of 
the German defences on the left bank of the Neva. This is the 
work of the artist Vassily Nikiforov, an artillery scout of the 
136th Infantry Division. He crawled along the whole of the 
right bank of the Neva, coming close to many observation 
posts and embrasures of weapon emplacements, and made 
a precise scale drawing of all targets on the opposite bank, par- 
ticularly enemy weapon emplacements. Fourteen copies of the 
panoramic drawing made by Nikiforov were sent to the divisions 
preparing for the offensive. Nikiforov was awarded the Order 
of the Red Star. 

Reconnaissance planes photographed the enemy’s defences 
in all their depth. This information was then transferred on to 
a topographic map, which was duplicated and given to every 
company and battery commander. 

As soon as darkness descended the forward edge would 
come to life. The sappers, helped by the infantrymen, dug ad- 
ditional trenches and communication passages for the deploy- 
ment of the first-wave divisions before the attack. Weapon em- 
placements were fixed, as well as command and observation 
posts. Passages were made in the trenches to accelerate the exit 
of the infantry on to the Neva ice. Signals units laid numerous 
cables to ensure reliable communications and an uninterrupt- 
ed control of the troops. 

Almost all the troops on the Leningrad Front had spent 
a long time defending the city and had consequently not taken 
part in major offensive operations. It was therefore an extreme- 
ly important part of their training to instill in them the in- 
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flexible determination to defeat the enemy, to ensure their high 
morale and in general to prepare them psychologically for the 
offensive. This work fell primarily to the Party and Komsomol 
organisations. The political and military importance of break- 
ing the siege was explained to the soldiers. They were told of 
the life and work of those who were still in the city, of the 
internal situation in the country and its international position, 
the successes of the Red Army on other sectors of the front 
and of the Nazi atrocities. They went to lectures, heard talks 
and reports, and saw patriotic films. The front, army and divi- 
sional newspapers carried numerous articles on the life of the 
people of Leningrad, soldiers’ duty and heroism and many 
other things. 

The Leningrad Party Organisation did much to help the 
ideological, educational, party and political work carried out 
among the troops. It sent speakers and reporters to the troops 
and organised meetings for them with factory workers. 

A delegation of workers from Leningrad, which included 
some who had taken part in the defence of Petrograd in 1919, 
brought the soldiers of the 268th Infantry Division the Red 
Banner that had been presented to the workers of Petrograd 
by the Seventh All-Russia Congress of Soviets for the heroic 
defence of the city against Yudenich and his bands. Accepting 
this sacred revolutionary relic, the soldiers swore to give all 
their strength and, if necessary, even their lives to liberate Le- 
ningrad from the grip of the blockade. 

The workers of the Karl Marx, Bolshevik, Metal and Orjo- 
nikidze factories in Leningrad sent a message to the troops of 
the 2nd Strike Army, which said in part: “You are going to 
help people who have courageously borne terrible hardships, 
overcome enormous difficulties and are now ready to give all 
their strength for victory. May your thought about the great 
importance of our city inspire you in the battle. The Mother- 
land will not forget your heroic deed and the people will for- 
ever hold sacred the courage of those who did their duty hon- 
ourably in liberating Leningrad.” 

In letter of reply the soldiers of the Volkhov Front wrote: 

“The long-awaited hour has arrived. We are coming to you, 
long-suffering city of Leningrad... 

“We will go forward, only forward. There will be no cow- 
ards or those of faint heart among us. We will emulate you in 
your valour and courage, dear Leningraders. There is no other 


' Quoted from N.D.Shumilov, The Days of the Siege, Moscow, 1977, 
p. 254 (in Russian). 
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way for us to go. Death or victory. And we swear to you, city 
of Leningrad, it will be victory.”? 

Before the offensive began meetings were held in all the 
Party and Komsomol organisations, to which hundreds of the 
finest soldiers have been accepted. The keynote of these meet- 
ings was: the Communists’ and Komsomol members’ place in 
battle is where the going is hardest. 

The military councils of the fronts and armies and the politi- 
cal and Party organisations saw to it that everything necessary 
was provided for the soldiers. 

Cod liver, fish oil and dog-rose hips to cure night-blindness 
and scurvy, uniforms for girl snipers, felt boots and leather 
boots for the soldiers to meet the changing weather conditions, 
horse-shoes, planking for covering roads in the marshy places, 
the supply of material resources and the evacuation of the 
wounded — all this and much else was within the purview of 
the commanders and political officers. 

Active propaganda was conducted among the enemy. The 
enemy soldiers were called upon to stop fighting and surren- 
der. A leaflet addressed to the soldiers of the Spanish ‘‘Blue 
Division” said in part: ““The Spanish soldier... Russia has 
been a friend of the Spanish people. We have known Spaniards 
for a freedom-loving, passionate nation. When times were 
bad in Spain, Russia sent it shiploads of supplies and took 
care of Spanish children, asking nothing in return. But you 
have broken into Russia like a bandit to kill and rob... Leave 
Hitler’s army! Spain, your own people are demanding that the 
Spanish units be recalled home to Spain.’’? 

After this leaflet was distributed among the Spanish troops 
and an appeal was addressed to them by radio, the number of 
Spanish soldiers going over to the Soviet side rose consider- 
ably. A little later, after a few severe blows, the division was 
withdrawn from the Leningrad Front. 

By the beginning of January 1943, the intensive training of 
the strike groups of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts was 
completed. The Soviet Command now only waited for a suit- 
able moment for launching the offensive. And this was not 
long in coming. In order to take maximum advantage of the 
successful counter-offensive at Stalingrad the Stavka decided 
to develop the offensive in other sectors of the Soviet-German 
front. 

' K.A.Meretskov, Unshakeable Like Russia, Moscow, Politizdat, 1965, 
p. 87 (in Russian). 

2 With the Weapon of Truth, Moscow, 1971, pp. 120-21 (in Russian). 
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By this time the situation was much better for the Soviet 
Armed Forces than during the first year of the war. As a result of 
the enormous organisational work done by the Communist 
Party and the selfless labour of the Soviet people the fighting 
front was now getting more and more first-class weaponry and 
equipment and powerful strategic reserves were being built up. 
The enemy was beginning to lose its superiority in the quantity 
and quality of arms and in numerical strength. The brilliant 
successes of the Soviet Army in late 1942 at Stalingrad and in 
the middle reaches of the Don made it possible for the Soviet 
Command to seize the initiative. 

Offensive operations of the Soviet fronts on the Voronezh, 
Kursk and Kharkov sectors, in the Northern Caucasus and 
the Donets Basin forced the Nazi Command to bring almost 
all their strategic reserves into these areas. Thrusts of the 
North-Western and Kalinin fronts at Demyansk, Velikiye 
Luki and Rzhev compelled the Command of Army Group 
North to send a large part of its operational reserves together 
with nearly seven divisions withdrawn from the Leningrad 
Front to reinforce its 16th Army. 

In view of the advantageous situation that had developed on 
the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts the Stavka issued an order 
on January 12, 1943, to assume the offensive, to crush the 
enemy concentration south of Lake Ladoga and to break 
through the blockade of Leningrad. 

On the day before the offensive, meetings were held at 
which the orders and appeals of the military councils of the 
two fronts were read out. Addressing the soldiers of the 67th 
Army, the Military Council of the Leningrad Front wrote: 

“The troops of the 67th Army are to assume a resolute of- 
fensive, crush the opposing enemy concentration, link up with 
the troops of the Volkhov Front which are advancing to meet 
us, and in this way raise the siege of Leningrad. 

“The Military Council of the Leningrad Front is firmly con- 
fident that the troops of the 67th Army will do their duty to 
their Motherland with honour and skill. 

“Be bold in battle, emulate the front-rankers, show initiative, 
cunning and skill... 

“Glory to the brave and courageous soldiers, who show no 
fear in struggle! Fight courageously, comrades! Remember, 
the life and freedom of Leningrad is in your hands...’ ! 


! Essays on the History of Leningrad, Vol. V, Leningrad, 1967, p. 365 (in 
Russian). 
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At these meetings the Soviet soldiers swore before their 
Motherland and the Leninist Communist Party that they 
would do their sacred duty, break through the blockade of Len- 
ingrad and in this way enhance the glory of the Soviet Armed 
Forces. 


Storming the Neva Defences 


On January 12, 1943, the morning over the Neva was grey and 
overcast, and exceptionally cold. Nothing disturbed the un- 
easy quiet that had descended on the plain near Lake Ladoga. 
The forward edge of the battle area on both sides of the Neva 
was still. Only the occasional burst of machine-gun fire or the 
odd shot from a sniper’s rifle attested to the presence of peo- 
ple. Bitter frost (—25°C) had forced the Germans into their 
dug-outs and covered weapon emplacements: they were not 
expecting a Soviet attack in such conditions. Only the observ- 
ers carefully surveyed the whitish surface of the ice-bound riv- 
er. 
But on the right bank the first-wave divisions of the 67th 
Army of the Leningrad Front took up the initial position for 
the attack, and last-minute preparations were being made. 

At 09.30 hours the quiet of the morning was shattered by the 
first volley from the “‘katyusha”’ rocket launchers. The artil- 
lery bombardment began. The thunder produced by almost 
two thousand guns and mortars merged into one deafening 
din. The gun and mortar crews operated quickly and skilfully. 
Despite the frost the sweating soldiers threw off their short 
sheepskin coats and fed the guns in nothing but their blouses. 
For two hours and twenty minutes the hurricane of fire raged 
over the enemy defences. The air was filled with fire, smoke 
and flying earth. The long-range artillery fired at targets in the 
enemy’s rear so as not to break the ice on the left bank of the 
river. These targets were artillery batteries, staffs, command 
posts and road junctions. Hundreds of guns firing over open 
sights destroyed weapon emplacements, enemy troops on its 
forward edge, and shattered barbed-wire entanglements. 

The low clouds and heavy snow prevented the bombers 
from taking off. Only a few squadrons of attack planes and 
fighters took to the skies to attack enemy artillery and mortar 
batteries and columns of troops and military equipment. 

A few moments before the artillery bombardment was due 
to end the majestic strains of the Internationale resounded 
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from the centre of the offensive zone amidst the noise of the 
cannonade. The anthem, which was played by the combined 
brass band of the 136th Infantry Division and transmitted 
through loudspeakers along the whole length of the river 
bank, added fresh strength to the soldiers and enhanced their 
determination to do their duty to the Motherland. The soldiers 
rose from the trenches and rushed towards the ice-bound 
Neva. So fast did they move that the Commander of the divi- 
sion, General N. P. Simonyak, was forced to fire the final ‘“‘ka- 
tyusha” volley a few minutes earlier than scheduled. 

As the flares went up thousands of Soviet soldiers, camou- 
flaged in white, poured on to the ice. The assault groups and 
obstacle-clearing detachments went first, carrying ladders, 
planks and fascines. They were followed by the main forces 
and behind them came the light tanks. 

The enemy offered fierce resistance. The attacking troops 
were met with a hail of lead from the weapon emplacements 
that were still in action. Shells burst all around. The advance 
across the ice was hampered by numerous craters, patches of 
water and heaps of broken ice. But the Soviet soldiers kept ad- 
vancing. 

In the offensive zone of the 136th Infantry Division the 
270th Infantry Regiment, famous for its military traditions, 
was ahead. This regiment had been formed in 1918 from the 
workers of the Putilov Plant in Petrograd to defend the Octo- 
ber Revolution. For its bravery and heroism displayed in the 
struggle against the German invaders in the early days of So- 
viet power, this regiment had been named the Petrograd Regi- 
ment. Ahead of the attacking lines flew the Red Banner, which 
had been presented to the regiment by the workers of the Ki- 
rov (formerly Putilov) Plant when the offensive was being pre- 
pared. 

The soldiers of the 269th Infantry Regiment, which had 
once heroically defended the Hanko Peninsula, rushed head- 
long across the ice. The battalion commanded by Captain 
F.I. Sobakin crossed the Neva in four minutes flat. Hardly 
had the Germans recovered their wits when the assault groups, 
using metal hooks, ladders and ropes, climbed the icy slope 
and burst into the first enemy trench where fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting took place. 

The assault group of the division’s 42nd Separate Sapper 
Battalion was one of the first to burst into the enemy trenches. 
But the way of its soldiers was soon blocked by machine-gun 
fire from a pill-box. Private Boris Yakovlev threw two gre- 
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nades and the machine-gun stopped firing. Yakovlev and two of 
his comrades approached the emplacement. At the ““‘Hande 
hoch!’ command no one replied. The soldiers then fired sever- 
al submachine-gun bursts at the wooden door. The door opened 
and German soldiers began to come out with their hands 
raised. The last to come out was an officer. They were all sent 
under guard to the division’s command post. 

Heroism and courage were displayed everywhere. Private 
A.P. Krasnopyorov, who served in a submachine-gun com- 
pany of the 268th Infantry Division, was among those who ran 
across the Neva ice. As he drew near the left bank his company 
came under fire from a German machine-gun. The company 
commander and his deputy were among the first to fall, and 
for a minute the company was in confusion. The private Kras- 
nopyorov rushed forward, shouting “For the Motherland!” 
and the other soldiers followed him. Reaching the steep bank, 
he began to climb nimbly up it, his injured hands bleeding. 
With no more than a couple metres to go before the German 
trench he was hit by a splinter from a bursting grenade. But 
the rest of the company was in the trench already. 

K.P. Gusakov, a scout from the 174th Mortar Regiment, 
also distinguished himself. Fighting in the ranks of the 45th 
Guards Division, he was the first to burst into an enemy 
trench and he destroyed an enemy machine-gun with grenades. 
Though wounded, he stayed on the battlefield and continued 
to adjust the mortar fire. 

Soviet soldiers in other sectors fought just as bravely and 
resolutely. 

Soon after the first wave of the attack the bomb-cratered 
left bank of the Neva resounded with the cry of “Hurrah!” 
from the Soviet soldiers, and gradually the din of battle moved 
away from the river as the Soviet troops with rifles, bayonets 
and grenades forced their way forward towards the soldiers of 
the Volkhov Front. 

The 136th and the 268th infantry divisions, which operated 
in the centre of the 67th Army, crossed the Neva successfully 
and in bitter hand-to-hand fighting forced the Germans out of 
their trenches along the bank. During the first day of the of- 
fensive they seized a bridgehead five kilometres long and three 
kilometres deep. 

On the army’s flanks, however, the operation did not go so 
well. The units of the 45th Guards Infantry Division, which 
was commanded by Hero of the Soviet Union General 
A.A. Krasnov, met with fierce resistance in the Moskovskaya 
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Dubrovka area. Expecting that the main thrust would come 
here, the Germans had concentrated large numbers of guns 
and mortars. The division’s units suffered heavy losses and 
moved forward slowly. By the end of the day they had taken 
only a small sector. 

At Shlisselburg two regiments of the 86th Infantry Division 
were unable to cross the Neva. Here the river was much wider 
and this, together with the wooded bank and the fact that 
there was a heavy snowstorm, made it impossible to pinpoint 
and destroy many of the enemy weapon emplacements. These 
were thus able to halt the attackers which had already reached 
the middle of the river, and with great losses the regiments 
were forced to withdraw to the initial position. Then the army 
commander ordered the division to cross the river in the sec- 
tor of its right-hand neighbour, the 136th Infantry Division. 
This order was carried out, and in the afternoon some of the 
division’s units managed to reach the woods south of Shlissel- 
burg. 

The first day of the offensive brought the 67th Army a defi- 
nite success. They now held two bridgeheads on the left bank. 
The Germans tried to hold back the Soviet advance with mas- 
sive fire, but they did not try to counter-attack. They planned 
to bring up their reserves at night, to strike at the base of the 
bridgeheads, cut off the units that had crossed the river and 
then encircle and wipe them out. 

During the night of January 12 both sides brought up their 
reserves and prepared for subsequent operations. The Com- 
mander of the German 18th Army hastily brought in the 96th 
and the 61st Infantry Divisions to the Mustolovo, Rabochy 
Posyolok No. 6, Sinyavino area. The Soviet forces dug in on 
the left bank of the Neva where headquarters and command 
posts were set up. The long-range artillery was moved to new 
positions, closer to the river. The engineers began building fer- 
ries across the ice for the medium tanks. And the troops of the 
second line were brought up nearer to the river. 

At dawn on January 13, the 67th Army renewed its offen- 
sive with the aim of expanding its bridgehead and taking 
enemy pockets of resistance on the flanks of the breach. In the 
Shlisselburg area the Germans put up stubborn resistance and 
at Gorodki and the 8th Power Station counter-attacked the 
45th Guards and the 268th Infantry Divisions with fresh 
forces. Bloody battles took place. 

For more than six hours the furious German counter- 
attacks continued, but the men of the 268th Infantry Division 
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were steadfast and courageous. The anti-tank battalion com- 
manded by Captain N.I. Rodionov, which was rushed in to 
the site of the battle, distinguished itself particularly. The gun- 
ners had hardly had time to position themselves, when they 
ue under attack from 16 German panzers followed by in- 
antry. 

Neither the hail of shells and bullets, nor the roar of the en- 
gines and the clatter of the tank caterpillars nor the banshee 
wail of the dive-bombers could shake the staunchness and 
courage of the gunners. It was only when the panzers were no 
more than 400 metres away that Rodionov gave the order to 
fire. Several of the steel hulks stopped in their tracks, their 
armour enveloped in flame and foul-smelling smoke pouring 
forth. But the rest kept advancing together with the infantry. 
Captain Rodionov had to reconcentrate his fire power: one 
battery taking the infantry, the other the panzers. For several 
hours the battalion, with infantry support, fought the enemy, 
and one after another its guns were put out of action, but the 
German panzers never got through and the enemy counter- 
attack was repelled. 

General S. N. Borshchev, then Commander of the 268th In- 
fantry Division, subsequently wrote: ‘“‘Late in the evening we 
went round the firing positions held by Captain Rodionov’s 
anti-tank battalion. Ten soldiers, firing battery commander 
Chernyshov and battalion commander Rodionov were killed. 
Some lay on the broken gun-carriages, others not far from 
their guns. Some two hundred metres away eleven panzers that 
they had hit were still burning; the twelfth was smoking not far 
from the firing positions of our gunners.” ! 

In January 1943, the whole of the 67th Army learned about 
the feat of valour performed by Captain A.N. Salnikov, a po- 
litical officer from the 952nd Infantry Regiment. A brave and 
cheerful man, Salnikov spent much of his time among the sol- 
diers. He combined the qualities of a good political worker, 
who could unite people, fire their enthusiasm and inspire them 
to feats of bravery, and a resolute military commander who 
knew his job well. 

Salnikov was a Communist Party member, who showed 
a fatherly concern for his battalion, knowing his men’s 
thoughts, aspirations and needs. All the men approached him 
on all matters, whether it was to share their joy at just receiv- 
ing a letter, or to tell him their wish to join the Party or the 
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Komsomol, or to complain about something. No one ever 
came away after a talk with Salnikov dissatisfied. He was 
a sensitive educator and a good teacher. Having a good know!- 
edge of the art of warfare in general and weaponry in particu- 
lar, Salnikov was able to help the commanding officers to train 
excellent riflemen, snipers,s machine-gunners and mortar 
men. 

All the soldiers liked him and were proud of him. The two 
gold stripes he wore for having been seriously wounded and 
the four red ones for receiving light wounds bore silent witness 
to his difficult military career. 

On January 12, a few minutes before the offensive began, 
Salnikov addressed his battalion: 

“My friends, we all are very lucky. We’re going to breach 
the enemy blockade round the city of Lenin. Without sparing 
ourselves and our blood we will fight against the enemy for the 
happiness and life of our beloved Soviet people.” 

The flare was still bright in the air, when Salnikov with a cry 
of ‘“‘“Forward, Comrades!”’ rushed on to the ice of the Neva. To 
a man the soldiers followed him. They crossed the river, 
climbed the icy slopes and in bitter hand-to-hand fighting drove 
the Germans out of the trenches. 

That night, together with the battalion commander, Salni- 
kov made the round of all the platoons. While the battalion 
commander was checking the units’ readiness for next day’s 
battle, Salnikov talked briefly with the soldiers and thanked 
them for their courage and the skilful accomplishment of their 
task. When he was sure that the soldiers had enough hot food 
and ammunition he called a meeting of Communist Party 
members, summed up the results of the battle and told them 
about the following day’s objective. 

At midday on January 13 the observers reported that enemy 
infantry was amassing on the edge of a small copse. The noise 
of their engines could be heard. Soon two large enemy groups, 
supported by panzers, attacked the neighbouring battalion. 
They couldn’t leave their comrades in trouble, so the battalion 
commander and the political officer led their men into the at- 
tack. 

The soldiers fought hard. And wherever a critical situation 
arose, Salnikov was always there. On one occasion he heard 
that a machine-gun had stopped firing. Running over, he 
found the gunner badly wounded so he lay down himself and 
fired the whole belt at the attacking forces. 

Soon afterwards the battalion commander Senior Lieuten- 
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ant N.I. Kukareko was killed by a burst of submachine-gun 
fire. Salnikov now had to command the battalion himself. 

“Kill the bastards!’ he shouted as he rushed into the fray, 
hardly noticing that he was already wounded several times. 
Blood streamed down his face and flecked his white camou- 
flage cloak with red spots. 

The soldiers of the battalion remembered that day for ever. 
Salnikov loosed off magazine after magazine, literally mowing 
down the enemy. And when he ran out of rounds and gren- 
ades, he beat the Germans with the butt of his submachine-gun. 
In the heat of the hand-to-hand fighting a German officer shot 
Salnikov at point-blank range. But though fatally wounded, 
he still found the strength to grab the German by the throat. 
When the other soldiers reached the scene of the fighting they 
found their political officer dead with his hands tightly 
clenched round the throat of the enemy. 

Meanwhile the 136th Infantry Division was steadily moving 
ahead towards Rabochy Posyolok No. 5 and the advancing 
soldiers of the Volkhov Front. It was under the capable com- 
mand of General N.P. Simonyak, who had fought in the Civil 
War and taken part in the heroic defence of the Hanko Penin- 
sula. He ordered his regimental commanders not to engage in 
drawn-out battles, to avoid strong points and pockets of re- 
sistance, and to keep attacking without looking back at their 
neighbouring units. With the support of the 61st Tank Brigade 
the division drove a deep wedge into the enemy lines and took 
a forest one and a half kilometres north-west of Rabochy Po- 
syolok No. 5. 

Throughout the whole of January 13 the enemy launched 
furious counter-attacks, but without success. The Soviet forces 
could not be thrown back into the river and in certain sectors 
they significantly improved their positions. The 136th Infantry 
Division advanced 4-5 kilometres, driving a deep wedge into 
the enemy defences. Some units of the 86th Infantry Division 
engaged in battle for Preobrazhenskaya Hill, the main enemy 
strong point on the southern approaches to Shlisselburg. 

The commander of the 67th Army, General M.P. Duk- 
hanov, knew well that the enemy would try to take the 136th 
Infantry Division in pincers. Particularly since its flanks were 
exposed: neighbouring units were engaged in heavy fighting at 
the 8th Power Station and Shlisselburg. It was therefore decid- 
ed to send in anti-tank artillery against the German panzers 
advancing from Sinyavino and to bring up the army’s second 
line to increase the power of the thrust. 
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In the days to follow both sides continued to use fresh forces 
in fighting. It took the Soviet sappers only one day to lay wood- 
en planks across the ice and then medium tanks, large-calibre 
field guns and rocket launchers were brought up to help the in- 
fantry. But the fierce fighting went on day and night, and the 
brunt of this fighting in the difficult terrain lay on the infantry. 
The success of these battles largely depended on the courage 
and mettle of the junior officers. 

Company Sergeant-Major I. A. Lapshov, of the 136th In- 
fantry Division, was among the first to cross the Neva and 
took part in storming the left bank. In a battle at the village of 
Pilnaya Melnitsa Sergeant-Major Lapshov and a few soldiers 
attacked a building which housed a German regimental head- 
quarters; three officers were killed and seven were taken pris- 
oner. Soon afterwards his own commanding officer was killed 
in battle and Lapshov was put in charge of his platoon by the 
regimental commander. On the approaches to Rabochy Po- 
syolok No. 5 the platoon came under attack from numerically 
superior enemy forces. Lapshov’s men stood the attack and 
then, jointly with other units, they drove the enemy out of the 
settlement. In this battle Lapshov’s men killed some 150 Germ- 
an soldiers, and seized 8 warehouses, 400 horses, 28 motor 
vehicles and other equipment. For his initiative, mettle and 
personal courage Sergeant-Major Ivan Lapshov was made 
a Hero of the Soviet Union. 

On the third day of the offensive the weather improved and 
the Soviet pilots, as if to make up for time lost due to bad 
weather, went straight into the attack. In the Tosno area Cap- 
tain V. A. Matsievich noticed an enemy motor transport col- 
umn moving towards Sinyavino and decided to prevent its ad- 
vance at any cost. Giving the details over the radio, he hit the 
leading trucks, setting them on fire, and then those in the rear. 
The column stopped. Soon Soviet attack planes appeared and 
destroyed the whole column. 

In the Sinyavino area eight German trains and a motor 
transport column came under heavy attack from Soviet attack 
planes. The plane piloted by Senior Lieutenant Ivan Pante- 
leyev with Senior Sergeant Pyotr Sologubov as the gunner 
dropped bombs in the very centre of the ammunition wagons. 
As they were turning back after the attack, they saw reared 
wagons and heard an enormous explosion from below. The 
noise of this explosion evidently prevented them from hearing 
that their plane had also been hit by a shell. The burning air- 
craft began to lose height. They could have parachuted out or 
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made a forced landing on enemy territory. But that would 
have meant being taken prisoner. The Soviet pilots chose 
another way. Though the flames had now reached the cockpit 
Senior Lieutenant Panteleyev was able to turn the plane and 
aim it straight at the column of lorries. And all the while the 
machine-gunner, Senior Sergeant Sologubov, never stopped 
firing. When the smoke from the explosion cleared away, Ma- 
jor Vassilyev, who was in command of this group of planes 
from the 227th Attack Air Division and who had witnessed the 
heroic feat, saw on the road below the wreck of the plane, 
dozens of burning lorries and the bodies of dead German sol- 
diers.! 

The fighting was particularly heavy in the Shlisselburg area 
and in the town itself, where units of the 86th Infantry Divi- 
sion were attacking. Using the stone buildings on the outskirts 
of the town, the Germans had built strong defences on the ap- 
proaches from the side of the Neva and Lake Ladoga. From 
the south Shlisselburg was defended by the powerful fortifica- 
tions on Preobrazhenskaya Hill. The Germans intended to re- 
tain the town at any price, since it was an important pocket of 
resistance on which the stability of their defences on the south- 
ern shore of Lake Ladoga largely depended. But in this they 
were unsuccessful. 

On the morning of January 15, the 330th Infantry Regiment 
took the south-western suburbs of Shlisselburg and then at- 
tacked Preobrazhenskaya Hill from the south and west. By mid- 
day the regiment had taken this hill, the southern part of the 
city and the railway station. The battle for the town was 
fought by well-trained assault groups which together with 
tanks and artillery destroyed enemy weapon emplacements in 
the houses and pill-boxes. 

For two days the regiment fought house by house and street 
by street to clear the Germans from the town. 

Shlisselburg was attacked from the Maryino side by units of 
the 34th Separate Ski Brigade. The brigade was ordered to 
take the eastern part of the town, cut off the retreat of the de- 
fending German troops and, together with the 330th Infantry 
Regiment, take the town. The ski troops met with violent 
enemy resistance, but they stubbornly fought their way for- 
ward, although this was extremely difficult with only 45-mm 
guns and 82-mm mortars to support them. 

The infantry was supported by the 61st Tank Brigade. The 
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light T-60 tanks and armoured cars burst into the town, and 
street fighting ensued. In the heat of the battle the commander 
of one of the armoured cars, Senior Sergeant V. I. Molvin, no- 
ticed that the advance of the infantry units was being held up 
by anti-tank gun fire from a carefully camouflaged pill-box. 
He ordered his gunner to destroy it. Shell after shell landed on 
the pill-box but without effect. The gun still kept firing. The 
armoured car came closer to the pill-box, but was hit in the 
side and caught fire. The armoured car commander and the 
gunner were both wounded. Overcoming the pain from their 
wounds and burns they continued firing and soon scored a di- 
rect hit on the pill-box embrasure which put the enemy gun 
out of action. When the intantrymen came running up they 
dragged the two wounded soldiers out of the burning car. 

Fierce fighting continued also on the approaches to Ra- 
bochy Posyolok No. 5. Here the 123rd Infantry Division, 
which had been part of the second line, fought in close coop- 
eration with the 152nd Tank Brigade and towards the evening 
of January 16 engaged in battle in the north-western part of 
the Sinyavino peat works. The tank crews of the 106th Tank 
Battalion fought with exceptional courage and valour. The 
tank company, which was commanded by Senior Lieutenant 
F.I. Stepanov, destroyed seven pill-boxes and three panzers 
and put 12 guns out of action in one day of fighting.! 

By the evening of January 17, the troops of the Leningrad 
and Volkhov fronts were only separated by a narrow, two- 
kilometre corridor. The Commander of the German 26th 
Army Corps decided to withdraw his troops from Shlisselburg 
to the Sinyavino area through this corridor. An infantry bat- 
talion was left to cover the retreat. On the morning of January 
18, the Shlisselburg group of forces began to make its way 
south with the intention of linking up with the main forces. To 
cover the retreat the Germans attacked the Soviet forces 
which had approached Rabochy Posyolok No. 5. At the same 
time two regiments of infantry, supported by panzers, struck 
out from Sinyavino so as to widen the corridor and save the 
Shlisselburg group. Both blows fell upon the 136th Infantry 
Division, whose units met the enemy with organised artillery, 
mortar and machine-gun fire. A violent battle raged for more 
than two hours, after which the Germans, having sustained 
heavy losses, began to retreat. 

The German plans were frustrated. A large part of the Shlis- 
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selburg concentration was crushed and the attack from the Si- 
nyavino area ended in failure. 

By midday on January 18 units of the 136th Infantry Divi- 
sion and of the 61st Tank Brigade skirted Rabochy Posyolok 
No. 5 from the north and the south. No more than a few hun- 
dred metres now separated them from the men of the Volkhov 
Front, but every one of those metres had to be fought for at 
the cost of heavy losses. But the Soviet soldiers could no long- 
er be stopped. The fact that they were so close to the Volkhov 
soldiers stiffened their spirit. They fought with great determi- 
nation and valour, and every battle abounded in examples of 
heroism. ; 

News of the heroic feat of Lieutenant D.J. Osatyuk, com- 
mander of a tank company, and his driver, Sergeant-Major 
I.M. Makarenkov, spread through the whole front. In the 
first days of the offensive Osatyuk’s crew had already de- 
stroyed 11 enemy guns, 15 machine-guns and 20 lorries. As 
they approached Rabochy Posyolok No. 5 Osatyuk’s light 
tank engaged in unequal combat with three enemy panzers 
that were supporting the advancing German infantry. Osatyuk 
fired at the vision slits of one heavy enemy tank, while Maka- 
renkov drove his tank towards some woodland, where a Soviet 
artillery battery lay in ambush. He skilfully manoeuvred his 
light tank, enticing the enemy into the zone of gun fire. As he 
reached the edge of the wood. Makarenkov suddenly turned to 
one side. One German panzer followed him and at that mo- 
ment was hit in the side by two shells. A few minutes later the 
gunners set fire to the second tank, but the third got away. 
Dmitry Osatyuk and Ivan Makarenkov then went in pursuit 
of the enemy infantry. 

Events were also developing well on the left flank of the 67th 
Army. Before linking up with the Volkhov Front it was neces- 
sary to get control of the powerful pocket of resistance with its 
strong points in Rabochy Posyolok Nos. |, 2 and 3. This task 
was set to units of the 123rd Separate Infantry Brigade. In the 
pre-dawn twilight of January 18 they quietly concentrated for 
an attack on Rabochy Posyolok No. 2, where the Germans 
had built some 20 machine-gun pill-boxes and several capo- 
niers, which housed more than 30 field guns for open-sight 
shooting. With simultaneous blows from the west, east and 
south the brigade took the strong point. Some 500 Germans 
were killed and 250 taken prisoner. Shortly after, units of the 
brigade also took Rabochy Posyolok No. 1. 

Meanwhile the right-flank units of the army skirted Goro- 
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dok No. 2 from the east and reached the branch-line which ran 
to Sinyavino. 

Thus in the six days of the offensive the 67th Army accom- 
plished the main task of the operation —-it broke through the 
enemy defence at its full depth, defeated the enemy con- 
fronting it and reached Rabochy Posyolok Nos. 5 and 1 where 
they were due to link up with the men of the Volkhov Front. 

This success was in large measure ensured by the effective 
and purposeful party-political work carried out both during 
the period of the lull and in the days of battle. The political of- 
ficers and the secretaries of the Party and Komsomol organi- 
sations were always to be found where the fighting was the 
hardest, cheering the soldiers up and inspiring them by per- 
sonal examples of steadfastness and fearlessness. 

Great importance was attached to popularising the feats 
performed by the fighting men. The political officers in the reg- 
iments collected material! on the soldiers who had particularly 
distinguished themselves and passed it on to the units. The 
army and divisional newspapers printed photographs of the 
heroes and accounts of their exploits almost every day. 

Many officers and men applied for membership in the 
Communist Party. 

One of these applications was as follows. “I ask you to re- 
gard measa Bolshevik. I will revenge myself on the Germans at 
Shlisselburg for what they did to my native Kharkov. Mikhail 
Bik.” 

And Lieutenant Mikhail Bik kept his word. When his divi- 
sion was approaching the Old Ladoga Canal, he noticed that 
a group of enemy submachine-gunners were trying to get 
round to the rear stealthily. With the permission of the bat- 
talion commander, Lieutenant Bik chosea number ofthe bravest 
and toughest soldiers, put two heavy machine-guns on skis 
and set off into the woods to cut off avenues of retreat for the 
Germans. They quickly set up the two machine-guns and be- 
gan to wait. 

The battalion commander ordered a neighbouring unit to 
open fire at the enemy submachine-gunners. In a panic the 
Germans fled back into the woods. But this time they were met 
by machine-gun fire of Lieutenant Bik’s group and in their 
confusion were killed almost to a man. 

In the area of the Old Ladoga Canal the Soviet soldiers 
came under fire from an enemy pill-box, which made them lit- 
erally drop flat. Lieutenant Bik with two other soldiers crept 
unnoticed up to the weapon emplacement. Three explosions 
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rang out almost simultaneously. - two grenades burst in the 
embrasure and one at the door. The whole gun crew was wiped 
out. 

Lieutenant Bik and his machine-gunners, together with 
a platoon of scouts, were the first to enter the suburbs of Shlis- 
selburg. . 

During the January offensive the 67th Army was given ef- 
fective support by the Baltic Fleet artillery. Their large-calibre 
guns, which had a range of up to 30 kilometres, destroyed 
many of the enemy’s defences and smashed their batteries. In 
the course of the offensive the Baltic Fleet artillery fired some 
15,500 shells. The sailors’ artillery battalions, the guns of the 
destroyers Svirepyi and Storozhevoy and of the gun-boats Oka 
and Zeya distinguished themselves in the battles. 


Towards the Leningrad Front 


The offensive of the Volkhov Front began somewhat dif- 
ferently. The snow clouds had not reached that part and so 
shortly before the artillery bombardment Soviet bombers were 
able to launch a massive attack on German troop concentra- 
tions and long-range artillery at Mga Station and south-east of 
Mga. This was followed by an effective aerial bombardment, 
in which wave after wave of Soviet bombers braved the inten- 
sive German ack-ack to cross the front-line and drop their 
deadly cargo on German positions. Columns of smoke and fire 
were seen above Rabochy Posyolok Nos. 1, 2, 5 and 8 and Si- 
nyavino, and also in the area of German firing positions. 

At 09:30 hrs on January 12 the guns and mortars of the 2nd 
Strike Army and other reinforcing artillery units opened up 
a barrage of fire against the German lines. Forty minutes be- 
fore the start of the assault attack planes, in groups of six 
to eight aircraft, struck at enemy signal centres, strong points 
and artillery and mortar positions. 

An avalanche of fire raged throughout the whole territory 
of the Shlisselburg-Sinyavino salient. Artillery cannonades 
thundered from both sides and it was difficult to determine 
who was firing from where. In the breakthrough sector two to 
three artillery shells fell on every square metre of land. Ger- 
man war prisoners told afterwards that the artillery bombard- 
ment literally stupefied them. Neither the officers nor the men 
knew from which side the shells were coming — from the Neva 
or from Volkhov. Johann Tennesen, Unteroffizier of the 336th 
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Infantry Regiment, the 227th Infantry Division, testified: “It 
was a nightmare. In the morning the Russians opened fire, us- 
ing guns of all calibres. Shells fell precisely on the dug-outs. 
Many were killed and wounded in the 10th Company even be- 
fore the Russians’ attack...””! 

As soon as the artillery lifted fire from the enemy’s forward 
edge into the depth of its defences, infantry units supported by 
tanks rushed forward. 

The offensive unfolded successfully. Despite stubborn 
enemy resistance first-wave units breached the forward edge of 
the enemy defences in the first day along nine-kilometre front, 
which stretched from the village of Lipka to the village of 
Gontovaya Lipka, and drove a wedge into the German lines 
that ranged from 2 to 5 kilometres in depth. 

Heavy fighting took place in Lipka, Rabochy Posyolok No. 
8 and Kruglaya Grove where the enemy had fairly strong pock- 
ets of resistance. These were on the flanks of the breach, and 
the Germans fought bitterly for them even after they were en- 
circled. 

Lipka was attacked by units of the 128th Infantry Division. 
First attempts to get through to the village were without suc- 
cess. The Germans kept up a stream of fire from their num- 
erous pill-boxes and continually counter-attacked. The 
strongest pill-boxes had been built in the village cemetery, and 
the task of taking them was set to the 523rd Infantry Regi- 
ment. Fighting took place under extremely difficult condi- 
tions. Well camouflaged pill-boxes maintained continuous fire 
from a small hill over a flat open plane that was covered with 
deep snow. The soldiers had to crawl forward literally buried 
in snow. The company commanded by Senior Lieutenant 
Ya.I. Bogdan reached the edge of the cemetery. Suddenly 
a machine-gun opened fire from a well-camouflaged pill-box. 
The experienced officer realised that on an open terrain 
a machine-gun could put his whole company out of action in 
a few minutes. Before his men’s eyes Yakov Bogdan rushed 
forward and fell with his chest on the embrasure. The Soviet 
soldiers rushed forward into the cemetery and in hand-to-hand 
fighting avenged themselves on the enemy for the death of 
their commander. The bodies of nearly 100 enemy soldiers lay 
on the field of battle. Twelve mortars, four anti-tank guns and 
other weapons were taken. 

The soldiers carefully lifted the body of their commander. It 
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was riddled with bullets. His Komsomol membership card, 
which was found in his breast pocket, had also been pierced by 
a bullet. The feat of this Komsomol commander was described 
in the first leaflet issued by the Political Department of the 2nd 
Strike Army, the leaflet was published in the army newspaper 
and distributed throughout all the units. 

The 327th Infantry Division which was attacking on the left 
flank of the strike force took a large part of Kruglaya Grove 
on that day, and the 372nd Infantry Division, which was in the 
centre, advanced 1.5-2 km and caught the enemy garrison at 
Rabochy Posyolok No. 8 in pincers. 

The successes of the first day of the offensive were largely 
achieved due to effective cooperation between the units of the 
various arms of the service and the help they gave each other. 
The tanks led the 372nd Infantry Division; the gunners of the 
anti-tank and artillery regiments cleared the way for the ad- 
vance of the infantry units. A detachment of the 195th Engi- 
neers Battalion made passages in the barbed-wire entangle- 
ments and the rampart of packed snow so that the 327th In- 
fantry Division could easily attack. 

During the next three days of the offensive General 
V.Z. Romanovsky gradually brought into battle the troops of 
the second line. The Germans also brought in reinforcements. 

The battle for Kruglaya Grove, which was strongly forti- 
fied, was a bitter and drawnout affair. The 327th Division 
eventually took a large part of the Grove, thereby covering the 
left flank of the whole group of Soviet forces advancing across 
the open terrain between Rabochy Posyolok No. 8 and the 
wood east of Sinyavino. 

Fighting was difficult in the marshy forest. Wind-fallen trees 
impeded movement, and every standing tree hid enemy sub- 
machine-gunners. Artillery shells burst in the air as they came 
in contact with the high branches and showered the soldiers 
with a hail of shrapnel. At night the Germans would stealthily 
get through the woods behind the Soviet lines and attack kit- 
chens, depots and medical posts. 

The enemy tried to hold on here whatever the cost. Some 
units of the German Ist Infantry Division were moved to the 
area of the grove and artillery was brought up. On the morn- 
ing of January 13, the Germans made several counter-attacks 
with submachine-gunners and separate tank groups in a bid to 
get back this strong point, which protected the main highway 
leading to Sinyavino. 

But the Soviet troops held their ground, showing courage, 
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ingenuity, skill and mettle. Particularly successful in the battles 
for the grove were units of the 1100th Infantry Regiment. 

Private Yegor Petrov, a Yakut by nationality, became 
famous throughout the whole division for his skill as sniper. 
Before the offensive he also became a machine-gunner. When 
asked why as a famous sniper he exchanged the rifle for the 
machine-gun, he said: “Rifle is rifle. One shot-—one dead 
Nazi. I want to fire not one shot, but many shots at once.” 

On: the second day of the offensive Petrov moved down 
nearly one hundred Germans. 

“¥ told you so,” he said not without pride. “Many bullets 
mean many dead Nazis’’. 

Yegor Petrov was in the first wave of attackers. Once he was 
wounded. The Germans had forced back his unit and he found 
himself on enemy-captured territory. But his natural resource- 
fulness and cunning as a hunter saved him. Petrov pretended 
to be dead and when the enemy soldiers turned their backs, he 
crawled to a machine-gun and opened fire on them. 

Units of the 1076th Infantry Regiment of the 314th Infantry 
Division, which was commanded by Colonel I.M. Aliyev, 
reached the edge of the grove. They only had to go a little further 
to begin a general offensive against Rabochy Posyolok No. 7. 
But their path was blocked by fire from three enemy pill-boxes 
situated at the crossroads of some woodland paths. The sol- 
diers of the Sth Infantry Company who were in the attacking 
echelon were forced to drop flat. The company was losing 
men. It looked as if they would be unable to carry out their 
task. 

The Komsomol organiser of the company, Maleshkov, 
spoke briefly to the other Komsomol members and then ad- 
dressed the company commander: 

“Permission for us, eight Komsomol members, to destroy 
the pill-box requested.” 

“Permission granted,” replied the company commander. 

The eight young men crawled forward and when they were 
20-30 metres away from the pill-boxes at a pre-arranged sig- 
nal, they all threw grenades, broke into the pill-boxes and 
killed the Germans in hand-to-hand combat. Leaving these men 
to guard the weapon emplacements they had taken, the com- 
pany commander advanced with the rest of his soldiers. 

Soon the Germans tried to get back the pill-boxes they had 
lost and began a counter-attack. The Komsomol soldiers 
turned the German machine-guns on the enemy and repulsed 
this and six other counter-attacks. 
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The battle for Rabochy Posyolok No. 8 was waged by the 
372nd Infantry Division. The Germans had turned it into 
a strongly fortified pocket of resistance. They made use of the 
stone houses and a pump station and, in addition, built 
reinforced concrete and wooden-earth weapon emplace- 
ments. 

Among the attackers, the crew of a 120-mm mortar deserves 
special mention for its skill and courage. It consisted of six 
brothers, the Shumovs, who came from Siberia and who had 
all joined up as volunteers. During the first days of the war 
their grandfather had brought them to the enlistment office 
and said: ‘‘I know, our village is a long way from the fighting 
front, but my grandsons want to defend their country. So 
please take them all.” Rivalling each other in skill at the handl- 
ing of their chosen weapon, the brothers destroyed many Ger- 
man soldiers and a great deal of equipment. 

On the fourth day of the offensive the troops of the 2nd 
Strike Army broke the stubborn resistance of the Germans 
and took a number of important strong points and pockets of 
resistance. The 129th Infantry Division blocked the village of 
Lipka and forced the enemy out of Rabochy Posyolok No. 4. 
In this it was aided by the bold manoeuvre of the 12th Ski 
Brigade, which having crossed frozen Lake Ladoga came in 
the rear of the outflanked garrison of Lipka. The 372nd Infan- 
try Division pushed the Germans out of Rabochy Posyolok 
No. 8. The 18th Infantry Division, brought into the battle from 
the second line, fought on the approaches to Rabochy Posyo- 
lok No. 5. The 256th Infantry Division took Sinyavino 
Station, and the 191st Infantry Division —Podgornaya 
Station. 

Willpower, courage and military skill were also shown by 
Soviet tank crews. They moved steadily forward, destroying 
the enemy and its fire weapons. 

Lieutenant F.S. Matvienko of the 501st Separate Tank Bat- 
talion destroyed two German guns, two pill-boxes and nearly 
a platoon of soldiers in the battle for Rabochy Posyolok No. 
4. When the Germans hit his tank, the wounded officer drag- 
ged out his machine-gun, set it up near the tank and opened 
fire on the advancing enemy. Jt was here that the medical or- 
derlies found him when they came up shortly afterwards. 

The Soviet IL-2 was dubbed a “flying fortress” and “‘Black 
Death” by the Germans. The attack-planes squadron of Cap- 
tain $.S. Odnoverchenko bombed the German command 
posts at Sinyavino and Rabochy Posyolok No. 7, despite 
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heavy enemy anti-aircraft barrage fire. The four courageous 
pilots did considerable damage to the enemy, though they 
themselves came under fire from the ground and from German 
fighters. Many times after a raid Captain Odnoverchenko’s 
plane barely made it back to the airfield, covered as it was with 
bullet holes. But the next day the squadron commander’s 
plane was always ready for take off. 

In a bid to save his units from annihilation at Shlisselburg 
and Rabochy Posyolok No. 1, the commander of the German 
18th Army brought reinforcements into the area of Rabochy 
Posyolok No. 5. The Germans continuously counter-attacked 
to prevent the troops of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts 
from meeting up, and to maintain a corridor for the withdraw- 
al of their troops. In one of his orders the Commander of the 
227th Infantry Division, Generalleutenant Skotti, said: ‘‘Sol- 
diers, our division has been bled white, but we must do our 
duty to the end. Not a step backwards. We will restore the lost 
position. Across the graves — forward!” 

On January 16 an interesting occurrence took place on the 
approaches to Rabochy Posyolok No. 5. This is how the 
former commander of the 2nd Strike Army, General V.Z. Ro- 
manovsky, recalled the incident: 

“I was informed that an unusual enemy panzer was moving 
through the corridor. Our light guns fired at it, but even direct 
hits could not stop the heavy, obviously strongly armoured ve- 
hicle. 

“The German panzer was heading for Shlisselburg and at 
the time our 18th Infantry Division was approaching the road. 
The panzer came under heavy direct fire. The shells did it no 
damage, but the driver, evidently taking fright, turned off the 
road and tried to get away towards Sinyavino. As it turned, 
the German panzer got stuck in a peat bog. The Germans got 
out and were all killed. An examination of the bodies showed 
that the panzer had been carrying some German general, but 
he had no papers on him. 

“But we did have the panzer, and undamaged. On January 
18, Soviet tankmen headed by Colonel G.A. Mironovich tow- 
ed the panzer to the army command post. K.Ye. Voroshilov, 
G.K. Zhukov and K.A. Meretskov ordered it to be immedi- 
ately sent to Moscow. 

‘As it turned out the panzer was the notorious ‘Tiger’, on 
which the Germans had placed great hopes. In Moscow the 
‘Tiger’ was tested on the proving ground, and in May 1943 all 
units of the Red Army knew all about it, particularly its vulner- 
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able spots. When the Germans used ‘Tiger’ panzers en masse 
in the Battle of Kursk, their appearance caused no undue con- 
cern among our troops—they knew how to handle them.”’? 


The Blockade Breached 


At midday on January 18, 1943, the scouts of the 136th Infan- 
try Division made their way through a wood near Rabochy 
Posyolok No. 5. Suddenly in front of them they saw a group of 
Soviet soldiers. 

‘“‘Who are you?” shouted one of the scouts. 

“We’re from the Volkhov Front,” came the reply. 

“And we’re from the Leningrad Front...” 

Up to their wastes in snow the soldiers rushed to meet each 
other. They embraced and kissed each other and tears came to 
the eyes of many. 

‘““‘Wait a minute!” said the Leningrad soldiers. “We’re only 
scouts. We’ll bring up the rest of the unit directly. Our com- 
rades have been waiting for too long.” 

Soon on a railway embankment the soldiers of two battal- 
ions met. From the Neva came a battalion of the 269th Infan- 
try Regiment of the 136th Infantry Division and from the 
Volkhov —a battalion of the 424th Infantry Regiment of the 
18th Infantry Division. 

Greatcoats, short sheepskin coats and camouflage coats — 
all mixed up. The soldiers shouted “Hurrah!” “Glory to the 
Motherland!” and “Long Live Leningrad!” 

A few hours before, on the eastern outskirts of Rabochy 
Posyolok No. 1, soldiers of the 123rd Infantry Brigade of the 
Leningrad Front and of the 372nd Infantry Division of the 
Volkhov Front had also met and embraced like brothers. 

The blockade of Leningrad was breached! 

News of the historic link-up of the troops of the Leningrad 
and Volkhov fronts went round the country like lightning. 

On the night of January 18, 1943, Leningrad radio said: 

“The blockade is breached! We have long awaited this day 
and we have always believed that it would come. We were sure 
of this even in the blackest months of January and February 
last year. Our near and dear ones who perished in those days 
and all those who are no longer with us to see this triumphant 
moment whispered with their dying breath ‘We will win’. They 
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gave their lives for the honour, life and victory of Leningrad. 
And we ourselves, stricken with grief and unable to find relief 
in tears as we buried them without paying our last respects, in 
common graves dug in the frozen earth, instead of parting 
words swore to them: The blockade will be breached. We will 
be victorious! We grew black and swollen from hunger, we col- 
lapsed from weakness on streets that had been mutilated by 
the enemy, and only our faith that the day of liberation would 
come supported us. And everyone of us, looking Death in the 
face, worked in the name of the city’s defence and its life, and 
everyone knew that the day of reckoning would come and that 
our army would break through the terrible blockade.” ! 

The writer Nikolai Tikhonov, who experienced all the hard- 
ships of the blockade, recalled: 

“A great wave of joy swept over the great city... All night 
telephones were ringing and people were gathering, weeping 
for joy. They talked and could not talk enough, because they 
felt happy and it was impossible to be silent. The radio broad- 
cast all night long and its voice seemed to speak to all the peo- 
ple of the city as to the closest and dearest friends... 

“Perhaps in the whole 250-year history of the city it had 
never known such a night, such a feeling of collective joy, of 
spiritual strength and realisation of invincibility.” 2 

On January 19 almost all the people of Leningrad came on 
to the streets. Complete strangers embraced and kissed, con- 
gratulating each other with the breaching of the blockade. 
Flags were everywhere. Mass meetings were held at factories 
and institutions. 

A flood of letters and congratulatory telegrams poured into 
the city. 

The result of Operation “Iskra” was that four German in- 
fantry divisions— the 61st, the 96th, 170th and the 227th — 
had been smashed, and other units had suffered considerable 
losses in men and materiel. 

The victory at Leningrad in January 1943 had great military 
and political significance. The threat of Leningrad’s occupa- 
tion was finally removed, and the city now had overland com- 
munications with the rest of the country. The plans of the Nazi 
Command to strangle Leningrad’s defenders with the bony 
hand of hunger had collapsed. A decisive turning point had 
been reached in the Battle of Leningrad. The troops of the Le- 
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ningrad and Volkhov fronts had an elbow link, which signifi- 
cantly improved their strategic position and enhanced their 
fighting capacity. Henceforth the initiative on the Leningrad 
Front passed to the Soviet forces. 

The successful offensive of the Leningrad and Volkhov 
fronts testified to the increased military skill of the Soviet 
Army and its commanders. For the first time in history a pow- 
erful army group blockading a major city had been crushed 
by simultaneous thrusts from inside and outside the blockade 
ring. 

The prerequisites for this victory were created by the heroic 
efforts of those who worked in the Soviet rear and by the in- 
creasing might of the Soviet economy. The strike groups of the 
Leningrad and the Volkhov Fronts had more than 5,200 field 
guns and mortars. From January to March 1943 the troops of 
the Leningrad Front alone used nearly three thousand wagon- 
loads of ammunition. The fact that even under conditions of 
a long blockade the people of Leningrad could manufacture so 
much ammunition for the front testifies to their ardent patri- 
otism and unshakeable faith in victory. 

The Soviet soldiers demonstrated the same mass heroism in 
the operation to break through the blockade as they had in the 
defensive battles. For breaking through Leningrad’s blockade 
some 22,000 officers and men of the Leningrad and the Volk- 
hov fronts, of the Baltic Fleet and the Leningrad Anti-Aircraft 
Defence Army were decorated with Orders and medals. The 
most distinguished of these were made Heroes of the Soviet 
Union. The 136th Infantry Division of the Leningrad Front 
was transformed into the 63rd Guards Division and its com- 
mander, General N. P. Simonyak, became a Hero of the Soviet 
Union. The 327th Infantry Division of the Volkhov Front was 
made the 64th Guards Division, and its commander, 
N. A. Polyak, was awarded the Order of Suvorov, 2nd Class. 
The 61st Tank Brigade was made the 30th Guards Brigade. 

The country highly appreciated the services of the military 
leaders who had shown great skill in the strategic planning and 
organisation of such a complex offensive operation, in the lead- 
ership of large forces on the field of battle. On the day the 
breach of the blockade was completed, January 18, 1943, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR conferred on 
the Deputy Supreme Commander-in-Chief, G. K. Zhukov, the 
rank of Marshal of the Soviet Union. The two front command- 
ers, Colonel-General L. A. Govorov and Army General K. 
A. Meretskov, were awarded the Order of Suvorov, Ist Class, 
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the highest decoration awarded to Soviet generals. General 
I. J. Fedyuninsky, Deputy Commander of the Volkhov Front, 
and two army commanders, General M. P. Dukhanov and 
General V. Z. Romanovsky, were awarded the Order of Kutu- 
zov, Ist Class. Many other officers were awarded the Order of 
Suvorov, 2nd and 3rd Classes and the Order of Alexander 
Nevsky. 

An important contribution to the overall success of the op- 
eration was made by the partisans and underground workers 
who operated in the enemy’s rear. 

During the winter of 1942-1943, the Leningrad HQ of the 
partisan movement drew up a special plan, according to which 
several partisan detachments and about a dozen sabotage and 
intelligence groups were flown into the enemy’s rear from the 
partisan base of the Volkhov Front to be at the command of 
the local underground Party centres. These included some 
well-armed detachments from Leningrad. All these forces were 
to support by their actions the Leningrad and the Volkhov 
Fronts and to closely cooperate with them. 

They were to operate in the Chudovo, Tosno, Novgorod 
and Batetsky districts. The railways and highways in the rear 
of the German 18th Army were now the scenes of merciless 
people’s warfare. Troop trains were derailed, bridges blown up 
and enemy garrisons on the railway stations subjected to bold 
lightning attacks. The partisans inflicted the enemy heavy 
losses in men and materiel, blew up enemy depots, put its lines 
of communication out of order and brought the Soviet Com- 
mand valuable intelligence information. 

The Leningrad partisan detachment, under the command of 
A. I. Sotnikov, derailed five military trains on the Luga- 
Batetskaya-Novgorod line. At the height of Operation ‘“‘Iskra” 
the partisans stopped all movement along this line for 16 days, 
and it was this line that the Germans needed to bring up fresh 
reinforcements. 

In the frontline zone, the Oredezh underground Party centre 
commanded by I. P. Tarasov, Chairman of the Slutsk City So- 
viet, was particularly active. For three weeks twelve under- 
ground fighters waged a courageous struggle against the 
enemy in the area where the HQ of the German 18th Army 
was located (the village of Siverskaya) and large military garri- 
sons were quartered. The underground radio station contin- 
uously broadcast information on enemy troop movements, 
while scouts and saboteurs operated successfully on the Siver- 
skaya-Gatchina and the Gatchina-Novolisino-Mga roads. Af- 
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ter the operation only two got back to the Soviet lines, the rest 
were killed by a specially formed German punitive detach- 
ment. 

Fighting shoulder to shoulder with the Leningrad partisans 
in the enemy rear was a battalion of Spanish volunteer interna- 
tionalists commanded by a 22-year-old Komsomol member, 
Francisco Gullon. The Spanish partisans were sent to the 
Volkhov Front by the partisan Central HQ. ! 

The Pskov, Gdov, Luga, Kingisepp and other underground 
Party centres directly guided the military. and reconnais- 
sance operations of the partisans in their own localities, con- 
ducted propaganda among the local population and main- 
tained contact with the rest of the country. Despite all the atroci- 
ties committed by the Germans to suppress partisan opera- 
tions behind their lines, they continued to spread becoming 
more and more active. 

The breach of the blockade was extremely important for the 
future of the besieged city. 

On January 18, 1943, the State Defence Committee adopted 
a decision to accelerate the building of a railway branch line 
which would connect Leningrad with the rest of the country. It 
was to be laid across a narrow strip of land between Shlissel- 
burg and a section of the Northern Railway Line running from 
Naziya to Zhikharevo, a strip of land that had only just been 
won back from the Germans. On the evening of the same day, 
literally in the tracks of the Soviet forces, a group of engineers 
arrived, and on the following day—builders and railway 
workers began to arrive. 

The Shlisselburg-Polyana branch-line was built in only 18 
days under continuous aerial and artillery bombardment in 
temperatures well below zero and in frequent snowstorms. It 
was 33-km long and crossed the Neva at Shlisselburg on a pile- 
bridge erected across the ice. This section of the road was built 
in the shape of an arc, 1,300 m long, with its bulge pointing 
downstream. Trainloads began to arrive in the city bringing 
coal, oil, food and arms. On the morning of February 7, 1943 
the people of Leningrad gave a triumphant welcome to the 
first trainload which had come from the mainland. From 
February to December 1943, a total of 3,104 trainloads were 
brought in along the newly built railway line, and the popula- 
tion of Leningrad began to have the same rations as other 
towns in the USSR. Raw materials and fuel were now supplied 
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to Leningrad plants and factories and this significantly in- 
creased the output of military hardware. Reinforcements, 
weaponry, equipment and ammunition were all brought to the 
Leningrad Front. 

The blockade was breached at the time when the Soviet Armed 
Forces had just won an outstanding victory at Stalingrad 
and begun major offensives ‘on a number of strategic sectors. 

News of the Soviet winter offensive and the breach of Le- 
ningrad’s blockade was welcomed in all the allied countries. 

The Canadian Star noted in a leader that by breaching the 
blockade the Soviet troops had written yet another glorious 
page in the history of the Russian Army. The defenders of Le- 
ningrad had gone through all the hardship and suffering with 
the unshakeable spirit that characterised the whole of the Rus- 
sian defence from the beginning of the war... The Baltimore 
Sun wrote that breaching the blockade was of invaluable im- 
portance for the Soviet Union and was a severe blow to the 
prestige of the Germans. 

But the people of Leningrad still had more battles to fight 
and more hardships to endure, though the worst was now be- 
hind. 

With the mighty support of the whole country Leningrad 
had stood in mortal combat with a vicious and powerful 
enemy and overcome the terrible sufferings caused by the 
blockade. The time was now ripe for the final defeat of the 
Nazi armies at Leningrad. 


The people of Leningrad clearing their city of snow and ice. 
March 1942 
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Leningrad in June 1942 
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A kitchen-garden in the square outside St. Isaac’s Cathedral. 1942 


Lesson in an air-raid shelter. 1942 


In the reading room of a public library. 1942 


Baltic Fleet marines leaving 
for the front-line. 1942 


A book-stall at Nevsky Prospekt. 
August 1942 
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Party meeting between battles. 1942 


In the partisan zone of the Leningrad region. 
Partisan commanders at a meeting. 1942 


Soviet counter-attack in one of the sectors of the 
Leningrad Front. 1942 


German troop train blown up by partisans 
from the Leningrad region. 1942 


Volkhov Front offensive. 1943 


Soviet troops enter Shlisselburg. January 1943 


A.A. Kuznetsov, Secretary of the Leningrad City Party Committee 


Troops of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts 
January 1943 - 


A heavy siege gun used 
by the Germans against Leningrad 


meet. 


War prisoners on the Nevsky Prospekt 


Fighters patrol the Leningrad skies. 1943 


Volkhov Front Commander K. A. Meretskov presenting 
an Order to V.N. Pyakhov, a courageous sniper 


Chapter 4 


The Great Offensive 


The year 1943 marked a radical change in the history of the 
Great Patriotic War and the Second World War as a whole. 
The Soviet people won many important victories at the front 
and in the rear. On February 2, the Soviet Armed Forces finally 
defeated the 330,000-strong German army that had been en- 
circled at Stalingrad. With this victory the strategic initiative 
passed into the hands of the Soviet Armed Forces, and the 
drive to rid the USSR of occupying forces began. After the 
blockade of Leningrad had been breached, Soviet troops lib- 
erated the Northern Caucasus, inflicted a severe defeat on the 
enemy in the battle of Kursk and cleared the Donbas, the Left- 
Bank Ukraine, Northern Tauria, a large part of the eastern 
Byelorussia, part of the Kalinin and the whole of the Smolensk 
regions of the invading forces. By late September Soviet troops 
had forced the Dnieper, which had been an enormous obsta- 
cle, and in the area of Kiev and Dniepropetrovsk had secured 
two important strategic bridgeheads from which subsequently 
the grand offensive was launched in the Right-Bank Ukraine. 

From November 1942 to December 1943, the Soviet Army 
advanced westward between 500 and 1,300 kilometres, 
crushed 218 enemy divisions and liberated almost half of the 
temporarily occupied Soviet territory, which before the war 
had been inhabited by almost 46 million people. 

The advantages of the socialist system and the labour ex- 
ploits of the Soviet people enabled the country to put its econ- 
omy completely on a war footing in 1943. Military output in- 
creased vastly and this made it possible for the Soviet Armed 
Forces, including the Navy, to be supplied with everything 
they needed, in the first place the military equipment and 
armaments that were necessary for large-scale offensive opera- 
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tions. In 1943, the war industry produced some 35,000 planes, 
24,100 tanks and self-propelled guns, more than 130,000 field 
guns of all calibres, some 70,000 mortars and vast quantities of 
rifles and ammunition.! In 1942, 1.5 million tonnes of ammu- 
nition was sent to the fronts; in 1943 this figure doubled. 

Factory workers, collective farmers, engineers, designers 
and scientists worked day and night to provide the Army and 
the Navy with everything they needed to live and fight. Their 
selfless labour was crowned with complete success. By the end 
of the year the Soviet forces were superior to the Nazi forces 
in terms of the quantity and the quality of their military equip- 
ment. 


Leningrad in 1943 


The breaching of the blockade and the re-establishment of 
overland communications with the rest of the country had 
a favourable effect on the lives and fighting potential of those 
who were defending Leningrad. The Party Central Committee 
and the State Defence Committee organised nation-wide help 
for the heroic city. From February to the end of the year, 4.4 
million tonnes of food, fuel, raw materials, arms and ammuni- 
tion and other cargo were brought into Leningrad by the new 
railway laid along the southern shore of Lake Ladoga. The pipes 
and electric cables laid across the bottom of Lake Ladoga 
brought increased supplies of liquid fuel and electricity to the 
city. 

The Leningrad Party organisation rallied all the population 
of the city and mobilised them to provide what was necessary 
for the front. Improving the supply of food and services, bet- 
tering the work of industry and transport and restoring pro- 
duction capacities were all matters of constant concern for 
Communist Party members. They initiated undertakings and 
saved tens of thousands of lives. 

Implementing the resolution of the State Defence Com- 
mittee, that was passed in the spring of 1943, on the restora- 
tion of Leningrad’s industrial enterprises the working people 
of the city had by the end of the year put 85 major plants and 
factories partially or fully back into operation. These included 
the Elektrosila Plant, the Nevsky Engineering Plant, the Kirov 
Plant and many other factories. The workers and engineers of 


1 History of the Second World War 1939-1945, Vol. 12, Moscow, 1982, 
p. 168 (in Russian). 
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the Volkhov Hydroelectric Power Station restored six of its 
units with a total capacity of 48,000 kilowatts. 

In the summer of 1943, 212 plants and factories were work- 
ing in Leningrad, producing more than 400 types of military 
production. In the course of the year the city manufactured for 
the front 2.5 million shells, mines and aircraft bombs, more 
than 166,000 submachine-guns and machine-guns of various 
types. A large part of Leningrad’s military output was sent to 
other sectors of the Soviet-German front. Leningrad also be- 
came an enormous repair shop. 

{n the middle of the year the production of large-calibre na- 
val guns was resumed, and a mass production of mortar and 
artillery shells, which the troops of the front so badly needed, 
was started. Small ships, launches and mine-sweepers also be- 
gan to be produced. 

The restoration of the plants and factories and the resump- 
tion of their work were a great feat on the part of the working 
people of the city. Under the harsh conditions of enemy siege, 
under constant shelling by enemy batteries and with an acute 
shortage of specialists, equipment, raw materials, fuel and 
electricity they achieved what seemed to be impossible: they 
not only got the factories working in the shortest possible 
time, but day by day increased output, frequently in excess of 
their plan targets. 

Filling orders for the front was the most important task of 
the workers of Leningrad and they coped with it successfully. 
By late 1943 most of the major enterprises were producing mil- 
itary equipment. But they also now began the production of 
turbines, generators, textile machinery, electro-vacuum equip- 
ment and other types of non-military output that were neces- 
sary for restoring the economy and new construction projects. 

In 1943, the Elektrosila Plant manufactured the first turbo- 
generators and other electrical machines with a total capacity 
of 103,000 kw, which more than doubled the assignment given 
by the State Defence Committee. The Leningrad workers 
made turbogenerators for the mines of the liberated Donbas, 
a hydrogenerator for the Rybinsk Hydroelectric Power Sta- 
tion, which had been destroyed, and repaired the generator of 
the Dubrovka Hydroelectric Power Station. 

The people of Leningrad were one of the first to give help to 
the people of Stalingrad in restoring their city. As early as 
March 1943, the railway workers of Leningrad and the work- 
ers of the Proletarsky and Oktyabrsky plants assembled or re- 
paired equipment for intermediate depot, a water-pump sta- 
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tion, two locomotive inspection points, a mobile electric power 
station, a wrecking train equipped with a crane, ten station- 
wagons and various other pieces of railway equipment. At the 
end of March all this equipment was sent to Stalingrad. The 
people of Leningrad, who had themselves suffered a terrible 
siege, knew the worth of fraternal solidarity. They continued 
to give a helping hand to the city on the Volga later as 
well. 

Leningrad continued to live, work and fight. The terrible 
days of the blockade were now over, but its aftermath was still 
felt in the spring of 1943. Thousands of people still died from 
the effects of malnutrition, and the fight against dystrophy re- 
mained the main problem, the city Party organisation was still 
forced to pay it paramount attention. 

Apart from the rational utilisation of foodstuffs, which the 
people of Leningrad began to receive after the breaching of the 
blockade through the same centralised system and in the same 
quantities as the rest of the country, the city also strove to in- 
crease the production of its local food resources. The suburb- 
an state farms and subsidiary farms run by various en- 
terprises and institutions harvested 74,000 tonnes of vegetab- 
les and potatoes. On individual plots and patches of waste- 
land, that were for the most part within the city limits, 
a further some 60,000 tonnes were grown. This was a great 
help in feeding the city’s population. 

Help for Leningrad from the rest of the country assumed an 
extremely large scale at the time. The fund that was set up in 
1942 by the working people all over the country to help the be- 
leaguered city was being rapidly augmented by voluntary con- 
tributions of money and foodstuffs. The peasants of the No- 
vaya Zhizn collective farm in the Novosibirsk region, for 
example, sent to Leningrad more than 1,000 poods of grain, 
twenty head of cattle, ten pigs and more than !00 poods of 
milk. They then called upon all collective farmers in Siberia to 
hold a Leningrad Aid Week from January 24 to February 1, 
1943. 

After the breaching of the blockade and the establishment 
of a direct rail connection with Leningrad a flood of delega- 
tions of working people came to the hero-city from many re- 
publics, territories and regions. Each of these delegations 
brought gifts of food. The people of Leningrad received gifts 
from the Volga region, the Urals, Kazakhstan, Siberia, the re- 
publics of Central Asia and the Transcaucasus. Gifts were 
even sent by towns and villages that had only just been liber- 
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ated from enemy occupation. Thus, in January 1943, the work- 
ing people of the Tula region sent 51 wagonloads of food. 

In April 1943, the inhabitants of Leningrad received flour, 
semolina, dried mushrooms, vegetables and walnuts in excess 
of the fixed rations. These gifts of food from all parts of the 
Soviet Union helped to improve the diet of the Leningraders. 

Another measure to improve food supplies for factory and 
office workers was the Soviet government’s decision to set up 
workers’ supply departments at enterprises throughout Le- 
ningrad. The network of public canteens and feeding centres 
was also enlarged as was the number of dining rooms that 
were specially designed to provide better diets for those suffer- 
ing from malnutrition. 

Several health and holiday homes began to function once 
more. In accordance with the City Party Committee’s and the 
Military Council’s decision, military units that had been sta- 
tioned in picturesque suburbs of Leningrad away from the 
front were requartered in dug-outs and tents for the summer 
and the places they had occupied were used for children’s sum- 
mer holiday camps. In this way 14 Young Pioneer camps were 
set up in the Leningrad region, which during the summer of 
1943 accommodated 15,000 children. These were mainly the 
children of front-line soldiers. A further 27 health camps ac- 
commodating some 6,000 children were opened in the city it- 
self. 

The number of medical institutions was also increasing. 
Many schools, clubs and hotels were now being converted into 
hospitals and clinics. 

Measures to improve food supplies and the heroic struggle 
fought by the doctors and nurses to save the lives of the people 
of Leningrad had beneficial results. By late 1943, the sickness 
rate had dropped sharply and so had the mortality rate from 
various diseases caused by emaciation. The total number of 
deaths in Leningrad for 1943 was approximately 20,000, and 
this included some 1,500 people who were killed in the shel- 
ling. 

Throughout the spring and summer of 1943 measures, in 
which the population took an active part, continued to be 
taken to prevent fires. Some 900,000 buckets of sand were 
taken into the attics and the upper floors of buildings to extin- 
guish incendiary bombs. As a result of these and other mea- 
sures the number of fires in the city was reduced by 60 per cent 
compared with the previous year and damage caused by fires 
dropped dozens of times. 
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The city began to restore its medical institutions, schools, 
kindergartens, créches, libraries, cinemas, baths and laundries 
as well as the tram depot and less-damaged dwelling-houses. 
Buildings that had suffered badly were pulled down. Roofs 
were mended, the water supply and sewerage systems, bridges, 
road surfaces, tram tracks and river boats were repaired. 

By the winter of 1943-1944 almost all the houses in Lenin- 
grad had running water, 3,500 houses had electricity and trams 
were running on twelve routes. 

A task of particular concern for the Party and local govern- 
ment bodies of Leningrad was to ensure the normal function- 
ing of secondary schools. 

From January 1943 more and more schools began to open 
and the number of children not attending them grew fewer. 
The children now looked more cheerful and friendly. They 
even started to smile. True, their lessons were frequently held 
to the thunder of artillery cannonade and the boom of explod- 
ing shells; fuel and electricity were also in short supply in the 
schools. 

Sophia Sagovskaya, a teacher of Russian language and lit- 
erature in School No. 50, recalled: “‘Winter (1942 / 1943.— Ed.). 
The heating is not working in the school. All we have to keep 
warm is small home-made stoves. They don’t give much heat, 
but they make a lot of smoke, and they are completely depen- 
dent on the weather. If the wind is favourable, they burn well, 
but if the wind is coming from the other direction, the smoke 
goes straight into the room. But however the stove works, it is 
still cold in the classrooms. We sit in coats, felt boots, fur-caps 
and mittens. At night the ink would freeze and in the morning 
we would have to melt it on the stove. Oral lessons are easier 
than written ones, because your hands start to freeze. The 
children keep breathing on their blue, frozen fingers to warm 
them, and then start writing again. At times shells whistle over 
the school and dull thumps from explosions can be heard. 
We’ve got used to the sound of the shells, and if they fall not 
too near, we continue our lessons—-there isn’t the time to 
waste.””! 

The city’s Palace of Young Pioneers opened once more, as 
did the Houses of Young Pioneers and Schoolchildren in all 
districts. Repairs to school buildings were given priority — 
more than 300 had suffered serious damage in the bombing 
and shelling. 


! The Defence of Leningrad. 1941-1944. Recollections and Diaries of Those 
Who Took Part, Leningrad, 1968, pp. 768-69 (in Russian). 
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It was in Leningrad during the Great Patriotic War that for 
the first time in the country schools were set up for the work- 
ing youth. These allowed the teenage boys and girls, who had 
gone into the factories to replace their fathers and elder broth- 
ers fighting at the front, to complete their education without 
discontinuing work. Their experience in the factories soon 
showed that it was impossible to become a skilled worker 
without raising the level of one’s general education. The 
schools that were formed by the end of 1942 at the city’s major 
enterprises were attended by a total of 5,500 teenagers, more 
than 85 per cent of whom at the end of the first school year 
were able to move up into a higher class. 

While helping to defend their city, the young patriots of Le- 
ningrad performed a heroic feat themselves. In the words of 
the Soviet writer Alexander Fadeyev, which were written after 
his visit to the besieged city, ‘“‘The greatest feat performed by 
the schoolchildren of Leningrad was the fact that they carried 
on learning. Despite everything they carried on learning, and 
together with them the fine courageous image of the Lenin- 
grad teacher will always be remembered in the history of the 
city’s defence.”’! 

In the 1943/44 academic year studies at the higher educa- 
tional establishments that had been interrupted by the war 
were renewed. From October 1, 1943, the Polytechnical, the 
Pedagogical, the Civil Engineering, the Chemical- 
Technological, the Communications, the Railway Transport, 
the Electrical Engineering and the Shipbuilding institutes 
opened again. 

Most of the students at these institutes combined their studies 
with work at the factories, work shops or laboratories; lessons 
and lectures were normally held in the evenings, three or four 
times a week, and followed the ordinary curricula. 

A great contribution to the defence of Leningrad was made 
by its scientists. The results of their scientific efforts and dis- 
coveries were applied directly on the front-line, on proving 
grounds, on warships and at war factories. Being involved in 
matters that related to defence and having established close 
ties with production, the scientists of the city strove to get the 
results of their achievements immediately embodied in new 
materials, machine-tools, better weapons and other military 
equipment, ammunition and effective medicines. 

The breaching of the blockade led to an upsurge of creative 


' A. Fadeyev, Leningrad in the Days of the Blockade, Moscow, 1944, p. 6) 
(in Russian). 
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scientific activity among those scientists and scholars who had 
not been evacuated from the besieged city. In 1943, a total of 
61 research institutions were functioning in Leningrad. The 
centre of all defence research work was the Bureau of Scientif- 
ic and Technical Aid to the City and the Front, which was or- 
ganised at the Scientists’ Club. With the active participation of 
members of this Bureau more than two hundred topical prob- 
lems were solved in metal manufacturing, machine-building, 
instrument making, chemistry and other fields. 

The educational work done by the scholars and scientists of 
Leningrad among the soldiers of the Leningrad Front, the sail- 
ors of the Baltic Fleet, and the inhabitants of the city was also 
noticeably intensified. In 1943, thousands of lectures were read 
in military units, and dozens of scientists spoke at the lecture 
theatre of the City Party Committee and at factories and 
plants. 

For all that they were “civilians” by training or back- 
ground, the scientists and scholars of Leningrad showed them- 
selves to be courageous patriots during the time of mortal dan- 
ger that hung over the city and the country. As members of the 
local anti-aircraft-defence groups, they patrolled the roof tops 
of their institutes, put out incendiary bombs and gave first aid 
to the victims of bombings and shelling. 

Many of the objects of scientific and cultural value in Le- 
ningrad were saved thanks to the selfless labour of the small 
teams of scientists and scholars who remained in the besieged 
city. To the whistle of bullets and the thunder of explosions 
they managed to remove from the main astronomical observa- 
tory at Pulkovo telescope lenses and valuable materials gained 
as a result of hundreds of years of observations. The staff of 
the Botanical Institute preserved thousands of rare plants, and 
the workers of the All-Union Institute of Plant-Growing — a 
unique, world-famous collection of seeds, containing some 
200,000 different varieties of grain, vegetable and industrial 
crops. Though they suffered and died of starvation, not one 
box of grain was touched. A small team from the archives of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences not only managed to preserve 
documents of great historical value, but also to augment the 
archives by documents received from other academic institu- 
tions. 

In 1943, as in the previous years of the blockade, great im- 
portance was attached to the printed word. Central newspa- 
pers like Pravda, [zvestia and Komsomolskaya Pravda were 
now brought in regularly by plane in matrix form and then 
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printed in the city. From these papers the people of Leningrad 
learned the details of the encirclement and destruction of the 
enemy at Stalingrad, the Soviet victory at Kursk and the be- 
ginning of the mass expulsion of the Nazi occupation forces 
from the Soviet Union. They also read articles about the he- 
roic exploits of Leningrad defenders, and it made them proud 
and happy to constantly feel their links with the rest of the 
country and the Soviet people. 

Local newspapers, like Leningradskaya Pravda and Smena, 
and the papers issued by factories and plants, gave wide cover- 
age to the hostilities on the north-western strategic sector of 
the Soviet-German front, particularly at Leningrad. They con- 
tained articles devoted to front-rankers in production and the 
mass defence work in the city. The papers always kept their 
readers posted on all the developments in and outside the coun- 
try. Frequently they contained articles by such prominent po- 
litical figures as M.I. Kalinin and Ye. M. Yaroslavsky or by 
writers like A.N. Tolstoy and A.A. Fadeyev. 

The publishing houses of Leningrad brought out many 
works by Leningrad writers and poets, written during the 
years of the siege. Most popular among the people of Lenin- 
grad were Leningrad Goes into Battle by Nikolai Tikhonov, the 
Leningrad Poem by Olga Berggolts and Vera Inber’s poems. 
New editions of War and Peace by Lev Tolstoy, Chapaev by 
Dmitry Furmanov and How the Steel Was Tempered by Niko- 
lai Ostrovsky were published in the city, as was the third vol- 
ume of Alexei Tolstoy’s novel, Peter the Great, which appeared 
for the first time in Leningrad. 

The literary magazines Zvezda and Leningrad and the chil- 
dren’s magazine Camp-Fire continued to be published in the be- 
sieged city. Handsomely gotten up photo-albums devoted to 
the Komsomol pilots and sailors who fought in the Battle of 
Leningrad were published, and posters, leaflets and postcards 
on the war, the life of the city and its defence appeared in huge 
editions. 

Radio occupied a particularly important place in the life of 
the besieged city. It linked the people of Leningrad with the 
rest of the country, kept them informed of events outside the be- 
leaguered city, served as one of the vital sources of their endur- 
ance and steadfastness, helped them strengthen their defences 
and was a powerful means of stimulating their political and la- 
bour activity. 

Radio was also the main means for informing the popula- 
tion about the danger which threatened them. During enemy 
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air raids and shelling the city radio network with loudspeakers 
in houses, buildings and offices and on the streets and in the 
squares, was immediately placed at the disposal of the anti- 
aircraft defence HQ: “‘Attention! Attention! This district is be- 
ing subjected to artillery shelling. Traffic on the streets is to be 
stopped and people are to, take shelter immediately.” These 
words of warning were familiar to every Leningrader who 
lived through the blockade. 

Leningrad radio correspondents went to the front and 
broadcast directly from the scene of hostilities: from the front- 
line, the forward edge of the battle area, dug-outs, observation 
posts, weapon emplacements and ships of the Baltic Fleet. 
Hundreds of documentary broadcasts were made from 
the front, and many of the remarkable and truly historic 
events of the heroic defence of Leningrad were recorded 
on film. 

In January 1943, when the blockade was breached, camera- 
men filmed exciting episodes like the crossing of the Neva and 
the link-up of the troops of the Leningrad and the Volkhov 
fronts and many other events from those unforgettable days. 
Somewhat later they filmed the awarding of the Guards Ban- 
ner to the 63rd Guards Infantry Division (the former 136th In- 
fantry Division) which particularly distinguished itself in the 
battles between Shlisselburg and Sinyavino. 

After the breaching of the blockade Leningrad’s cultural 
and educational institutions became much more active. Large- 
scale work began on the restoration of museums, clubs and 
libraries that had been barbarously destroyed by enemy bomb- 
ing and shelling. 

The people of Leningrad now began to experience an acute 
need for social contacts and activity and their evenings were 
now often spent at clubs and at the palaces of culture. There 
they listened to lectures and talks, took part in the activities of 
various circles and visited exhibitions. New-Year parties and 
matinees were put on for younger children, while evenings 
were organised for older children where they could meet with 
heroes of the front and labour heroes. 

During the years of the blockade the museums of Leningrad 
bore little resemblance to the beautiful treasure houses of art 
which visitors knew before the war and which they know to- 
day. During the blockade they served mainly as storehouses 
where valuable objects not evacuated were kept. The main 
task for the scholars who worked in the museums was to pre- 
serve them. Altogether they were quite a few in number: the 
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Museum of Russian Art had more than 300,000 exhibits and 
the Hermitage had enough to form another large museum. 

Furthermore, the museums began to receive private collec- 
tions while their owners lived in evacuation to look after them. 
Many of these collections were brought in together with the 
wills which indicated who they were to be bequeathed to in the 
event of their owners’ death. Some bequeathed their collections 
to the state museums of Moscow and Leningrad. The Hermi- 
tage, for instance, received 42 boxes from the personal library 
of A.S. Pushkin and a collection of paintings that had be- 
longed to the great physiologist I. P. Pavlov. 

After the blockade had been broken through, preparations 
went ahead for the opening of the museums, which had been 
closed during the worst months of the siege. Documentation 
for the necessary restoration work was being prepared and ex- 
hibits were being put in order. Workers of the Leningrad 
Branch of the Central Lenin Museum prepared an exhibition 
to mark the 73rd anniversary of Lenin’s birth (April 22, 1943). 
It was devoted to the life and work of the great leader of the 
world’s proletariat. In the same year the exhibition housed in 
the pavilion near “Lenin’s Hut” at Razliv (on the Karelian 
Isthmus) was restored. This historic place, which was only 
four kilometres from the Finnish troops, was visited by offi- 
cers and men from the Leningrad, Volkhov and Karelian 
fronts, from the Baltic Fleet, the Ladoga Flotilla and from the 
Leningrad Anti-Aircraft Defence Army. 

Another exhibition, which involved many Party, local gov- 
ernment and Komsomol workers as well as scientists, workers 
in the fields of art, culture and education, was the ““Heroic De- 
fence of Leningrad’’. This exhibition was opened in April 1944 
after the blockade had been finally raised, and it was a genuine 
paean to the unprecedented courage and steadfastness of the 
defenders of Leningrad and to the unconquered hero-city. 

No one could remain indifferent to the stands displaying 
a lump of damp surrogate bread weighing 125 grammes, which 
in November 1941! was the daily ration for white-collar work- 
ers, housewives, old people and children, or the samples of var- 
ious dishes prepared from the pigskin belts that had been re- 
moved from textile machinery. 

The “Heroic Defence of Leningrad” Exhibition struck every 
visitor by the greatness of spirit and the unparalleled courage 
and steadfastness of those who defended the hero-city and 
aroused feelings of hatred and loathing for the German invad- 
ers and fascism. The well-known French public figure Pierre 
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Cot, wrote: ““One cannot imagine a finer or more inspiring ex- 
hibition. When you have seen it you begin to understand the 
strength of the resistance and the heroism of Leningrad...” 

The libraries of Leningrad, including the Saltykov- 
Shchedrin Public Library, one of the largest in the world, did 
not close for even a single day. After the blockade had been 
breached their number expanded considerably with more than 
twice as many readers as there had been in 1942. In the spring 
of 1943 literary gatherings were held in libraries at which Olga 
Berggolts, Vera Inber, Alexander Prokofyev and other poets 
and writers gave readings of their works and shared their plans 
with the audience. Mobile libraries became very popular at the 
time, and the libraries at many enterprises, research institu- 
tions and higher and secondary educational establishments 
were reopened. 

More and more cinemas began to function again, and films 
were also shown at clubs. Most popular were films on the he- 
roic events of the Great October Socialist Revolution and the 
Civil War and on the feats performed by Soviet people in the 
struggle against the German invaders. 

Immediately after the breaching of the blockade the Bolshoi 
Drama Theatre named after Gorky returned to Leningrad 
from evacuation. Its first performance was given in March 
1943, and a month later it revived the production of ten differ- 
ent plays. The return of this famous theatre troupe enriched 
the cultural life of the city. The auditorium was always full, 
and many people stood for hours at the entrance in the hope of 
getting a “‘spare”’ ticket. 

The arrival of the Bolshoi Drama Theatre to Leningrad was 
an event of great joy for the inhabitants of the city. They saw it 
as a presage of the approaching return of all those who had 
been forced to leave their native city and of the dawn of final 
victory over the enemy. 

Undoubtedly, Leningrad’s position had improved consider- 
ably, but the city still continued to live and fight in the grip of 
the enemy siege. Bombs and shells fell as before, causing 
enormous damage and killing thousands of people. 

The city was still subjected to air raids, particularly at night. 
In March, April and May, enemy planes got through to the 
city on 69 occasions. Throughout 1943 a total of 600 
high-explosive and 2,600 incendiary bombs were dropped on 
Leningrad.' To start fires throughout the city the Germans 
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used large-calibre incendiary bombs weighing more than 50 kil- 
ogrammes. 

The air defence of the city remained as difficult as before. 
But its effectiveness in 1943 rose considerably thanks to the 
improved skill of the crews and the deliveries of better weap- 
onry. The regiments of the 7th Fighter Corps now had a larg- 
er number of new fighters like the Yak-7 and the La-5. The 
number of radar stations in anti-aircraft units increased, mak- 
ing it possible to fight more effectively against enemy aircraft 
at night. Throughout 1943, the units of the Leningrad Anti- 
Aircraft Army shot down altogether 350 enemy aircraft and 
damaged 63.! 

In the summer of 1943, a group of fighter pilots wrote an 
oath-letter to the people of their native city: 

“Dear friends and fellow comrades from Leningrad! 

“For two years now our pilots have been protecting the air 
approaches to Leningrad. Happy is the soldier to whom his 
Fatherland has entrusted the defence of such a great and 
beautiful city. 

“We defend it together with you. We— with weapons, and 
you— by your labour. Your excellent labour! Our strength is 
in our unity. 

“Our hands will never falter and our hearts will never be at 
peace so long as the Nazi planes fly in our skies... We swear to 
fight the hated enemy without sparing ourselves or our lives... 
The sky above Leningrad, the sky above our beloved Father- 
land will be cleared of the fascist vultures.” 2 

The fighter pilots and the anti-aircraft ground crews suc- 
cessfully mastered the new weaponry and fought skilfully 
against the enemy aircraft. In the second half of 1943 the num- 
ber of air raids sharply reduced. In July and August there were 
only 9 and in September not a single one. In October, only one 
plane got through. The country highly appreciated the feat of 
those who defended the skies over Leningrad. On July 7, 1943, 
the 7th Fighter Corps was made the Leningrad 2nd Guards 
Corps. Many of the anti-aircraft artillery units and fighter 
units were decorated with government awards. 

German long-range artillery continued as before to do great 
damage to Leningrad. In 1943, the enemy increased the num- 
ber of heavy guns (210-420-mm) being used against the city, 
and the barbaric shelling intensified. During the year 1943 the 


! The Country's Anti-Aircraft Defence Forces, Moscow, 1968, p.-211 (in 
Russian). 
2 Leningradskaya Pravda, January 21, 1969. 
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Germans fired some 69,000 shells at Leningrad, killing 1,410 
people and wounding nearly 4,600. The warning sirens sound- 
ed 2,486 times. To cause the maximum disorganisation in the 
city and the maximum number of deaths the enemy fired vol- 
leys on Leningrad at intervals of from 5 to 10 minutes. The 
batteries would either concentrate on individual targets, or fire 
on several districts at once. To start fires the Germans often 
used thermite shells. When a fire broke out they would inten- 
sify the shelling of adjacent areas so as to make extinguishing 
more difficult. 

Thus on May 3, 1943, the Krasnyi Neftyanik oil tank yard 
was hit. Several oil tanks were destroyed and a huge fire broke 
out. Some 400 fire-fighters, including many women and girls, 
tried to combat the fire. The burning oil flowed between their 
legs, setting fire to clothes and blinding the eyes with acrid 
fumes. The situation was made worse by the enemy stepping up 
the artillery shelling of the area. Many firemen were killed and 
wounded, but no one left their posts. With great difficulty the 
fire was put out, but the losses were great: 40 fire-fighters were 
injured and 14 were killed by fire and shells. 

As a result of the shelling huge fires broke out in the Bolshe- 
vik and Krasny Vyborzhets plants, at the port and in a num- 
ber of other places. 

Particularly great damage was done to those parts of the 
city which were closest to the front. The Sovkabel, Elektrosila, 
and Kirov plants and the Bolshevik plant were also subjected 
to intensive shelling. 

There was an unwritten rule among the people of Leningrad 
not to stop work during the shelling. They only went into shel- 
ters when shells began to explode nearby. And it was not un- 
common for people to be killed at their place of work during 
artillery bombardment. 

Combatting the German artillery became one of the most 
important tasks for the troops on the Leningrad Front and 
a matter of constant concern not only for the command of the 
front, but also for the Stavka. 

The Germans had ten artillery groups at Leningrad, one of 
which was Finnish (stationed near Kuokkala), with a total of 
more than 2,000 guns. The weapon emplacements were well 
camouflaged and protected by ack-ack against Soviet aircraft. 
They also had the aerial protection of 60 fighters stationed at 
airfields near Krasnogvardeisk and Siverskaya. All this mas- 
sive artillery was aimed at the huge city, and therefore almost 
every shell hit its target killing people and doing damage. 
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Almost 70 per cent of the enemy batteries that shelled Le- 
ningrad were within the range of the Soviet front-line artillery 
(15-24km). But the remaining 30 per cent of the guns, which 
had a range of 40 and more kilometres, were far from the 
frontline, consequently could not be reached by Soviet field 
guns. Therefore, in order to strengthen the artillery of the 
Coastal Task Force, operating in the Oranienbaum bridge- 
head, two heavy artillery regiments of the Supreme Command 
Reserve and a battalion of rail-mounted artillery attached to 
the Baltic Fleet were brought up from Leningrad in the sum- 
mer of 1943. 

An important role in combatting the German artillery was 
played by the artillery arm of the Baltic Fleet, whose guns had 
a range of from 25 km (130-mm calibre) to 50 km (356-mm ca- 
libre). The Fleet’s artillery groups formed to combat the 
enemy artillery included coast batteries, the guns of the naval 
artillery proving ground, the artillery of the ships on the Neva 
and the 101st Separate Naval Brigade of Rail-Mounted Artil- 
lery. They fought against the enemy artillery groups that had 
the largest number of powerful batteries firing on Leningrad, 
Lisy Nos, Kronstadt, the Oranienbaum bridgehead and the 
ships in dock or in the channel to the Neva Bay. 

A specially formed group of naval artillery (rail-mounted 
and stationary), in cooperation with the artillery of the front 
fought against the heavy German batteries that were located 
in the Mga area and were firing on the newly-built railway 
bridge across the Neva at Shlisselburg and the Shlisselburg- 
Polyany railway. 

In September 1943, a Leningrad counter-battery artillery 
corps was formed by the Stavka to improve organisation of 
counter-battery struggle and to make more effective use of the 
artillery of the Leningrad Front and of the Baltic Fleet for this 
purpose. This corps had 186 guns (a third of which were naval 
guns) as well as a squadron of spotters and sound-ranging 
battery. 

The heavy batteries of the Front, coast and naval artillery, 
which were not part of the corps, continued to combat the 
enemy long-range artillery in cooperation with the corps and 
according to a special plan. The aircraft of the Leningrad 
Front and the Baltic Fleet also took an active part in combat- 
ting the German artillery. 

This new and active method of dealing with the enemy artil- 
lery, the improved work of reconnaissance and the increasing 
number of means of adjustment, general accumulation of com- 
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bat experience enhanced the effectiveness of the counter- 
battery struggle. 


Fighting at Sinyavino and Mga 


The active fighting continted at Leningrad even after the 
breaching of the blockade. In late January and in February 
1943, the troops of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts contin- 
ued their offensive south of Lake Ladoga, in the course of 
which they liberated several villages and took a number of 
pockets of resistance at the 8th Power Station and at the Ist 
and 2nd Gorodok. In March they launched another offensive 
against the enemy concentration at Mga and Sinyavino, but 
they were not able to crush it at the time. But they did retain 
the initiative, inflicted heavy losses on the German 18th Army, 
and frustrated the planned German counter-offensive with 
a view to re-establishing the land blockade of Leningrad. 

In the spring and summer of 1943 the city’s defences were 
further strengthened and the troops underwent training for 
major offensive operations. Units were strengthened in terms 
of men and materiel. Both the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts 
were reinforced with reserves of the Supreme Command 
Stavka. 

In the second half of July 1943, when the Battle of Kursk 
was at its height, the Stavka ordered the troops of the Volkhov 
and Leningrad fronts to begin a new offensive against the 
enemy concentration at Sinyavino and Mga so as to pin the 
German forces down in this area and prevent them from being 
transferred to the central sector of the Soviet-German front. 

On July 22, the 55th and 67th armies of the Leningrad Front 
and the 8th Army of the Volkhov Front launched an offen- 
sive. The heavy fighting in the area of the Mga salient lasted 
for more than a month. The Nazi Command was not only un- 
able to free forces from Leningrad to reinforce other sectors, 
but was forced to bring up reinforcements from the passive 
sectors to hold their positions. 

The fighting took place under extremely difficult conditions. 
Drawn out, exhaustive battles were fought in almost impas- 
sable swamps and forests. This is how General A.V. Batluk, 
former commander of the 120th Infantry Division, described 
them in his memoirs: “In winter the peat bogs were at least 
slightly frozen, but in summer it was all like hell on earth... 
Along the narrow paths between the innumerable peat pits, 
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there was nowhere for even the stretcher-bearers to take cover. 
The whole area was commanded by the heights which the Ger- 
mans had taken back in 1941. Our guns got stuck sometimes 
up to four metres in the bogs. The heat, the marsh miasmas 
and the continually smouldering peat made one retch, and in 
a week your shirt was rotten with sweat and giving at the 
seams... Govorov ordered each division fighting under these 
conditions to be relieved after ten days.””! Every ten metres 
of advance were achieved at the cost of enormous effort. The 
“stomach offensive” was what the soldiers called those battles. 
Courage, valour, initiative and skill were required from every 
officer, every political worker and every soldier and sailor. 

The following episode is characteristic. For a long time it 
was impossible to take one of the Sinyavino hills. During the 
day the enemy could see every movement, and many had paid, 
with their lives for attempting to approach it. 

Once the Commander of the 106th Engineers Battalion, 
Major I.I. Solomakhin, was invited to General L.A. Govorov. 
Major Solomakhin proposed a way of taking the hill in a night 
attack without artillery support. Requesting permission from 
General Govorov to attempt the attack, he was asked how his 
men had trained for such a complex operation. ““We’ve made 
a precise copy of the German fortifications from an aerial 
photograph, and for several nights we’ve been training on it,” 
he said. “Every platoon knows its section of the trenches by 
heart with all its ‘fox-holes’ and dug-outs. We’ll crawl across 
the swamp right up to the enemy trenches. We don’t-need any 
artillery preparation. I myself and my political officer will lead 
the battalion into attack. The plan is this...” 

General Govorov spent a night personally inspecting the 
training and, after he had seen what they could do, gave his 
permission for a night attack. 

As darkness descended on August 11, 1943, the troops of 
the 106th Engineers Battalion began to approach the enemy 
defences. For three hours they crawled on their stomachs 
through the slime of the bog, ducking under completely when- 
ever illumination rockets were fired. Reaching their destina- 
tion they engaged the enemy in a hand-to-hand battle lasting 
some twenty minutes, using sharpened sappers’ spades and 
knives. The sappers wiped out almost a company of enemy 
soldiers, and many others surrendered in panic. The hill was 
taken. 


1 Quoted from B.V.Bychevsky, Marshal Goverov, Moscow, 1970, p. 
105-106 (in Russian). 


For his courage, valour, initiative and skill Major II. Solo- 
makhin was awarded the Order of Suvorov, 3rd Class. All the 
company commanders were decorated with the Order of the 
Red Banner and almost all those who took part in the opera- 
tion were awarded orders and medals. 

The battles for the Sinyavino Heights were fought by units 
of the 30th Guards Infantry Corps under General N.P. Simo- 
nyak, which was formed in April 1943 on the orders from the 
Supreme Command Stavka. The corps comprised the 45th and 
63rd Guards infantry divisions of the Leningrad Front and the 
64th Guards Infantry Division of the Volkhov Front. The 
Stavka suggested that some units of the corps should be used 
in an offensive operation to achieve a break through in the di- 
rection of the main thrust and in a defensive operation as the 
Front’s reserves for counter-attacks. 

According to the Stavka, during the offensive operation 
which lasted till August 24, the troops of the Volkhov and Le- 
ningrad fronts “diverted to themselves considerable opera- 
tional reserves of the enemy and inflicted heavy losses upon its 
forces”’.! The German plan to regain the southern shore of 
Lake Ladoga and restore the blockade was frustrated. About 
ten enemy infantry divisions were bled white, and the Ger- 
mans were prevented from moving their forces from Lenin- 
grad to the Kursk Salient. 

The battles fought by the ground forces were actively sup- 
ported by the air force. In one day alone — July 22, 1943 — the 
pilots flew 540 sorties, bombing and strafing enemy positions 
and giving cover to their own ground forces from the air. 

The battles fought in the skies above Sinyavino were ex- 
tremely hard. Once again Captain Alexander Karpov, who was 
one of the finest aces of the Leningrad Front and was subsequently 
made a Hero of the Soviet Union twice, fought brilliantly. On 
August 3, 1943, four fighters under his command encountered 
26 enemy fighters and bombers. In a headlong attack they split 
up the enemy formation, and Karpov, firing from his cannon 
and machine-guns, brought down the leading enemy bomber. 
This prevented the enemy aircraft from attacking the Soviet 
ground forces. Later on the same day Karpov, again com- 
manding his four fighters but now escorting Soviet bombers, 
shot down two German Focke-Wulf 190s, bringing his total of 
downed planes to 22. 

The partisans continued to be of great assistance to the de- 
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fenders of Leningrad. Day and night they harried the enemy 
rear. They blew up roads and railways stopping enemy troop 
movements for many days. Sometimes important front-line 
routes such as the Warsaw and Vitebsk railway lines and the 
Pskov and Utorgosh highways were put out of action com- 
pletely. The partisan brigade commanded by N.A. Brednikov, 
which operated at the juncture of the Volkhov and Leningrad 
fronts, derailed 75 troop trains and blew up nine bridges be- 
tween April 1943 and the end of the year. ! In 1943, the parti- 
sans of the Leningrad region blew up or caused to crash a total 
of 466 enemy trains. 

In September 1943, the partisans undertook a major opera- 
tion code-named Bolshoi Kontsert. In one night on the Luga- 
Pskov railway line they blew up 2,407 rails, several bridges and 
put telegraph and telephone lines out of action. 

The partisans had control over the local country roads and 
blocked all approaches to inhabited localities for the enemy. 
This had the effect of considerably reducing the amount of 
food that the Germans could plunder from the local people. 

To combat the partisans the Command of Army Group 
North formed special guard divisions (the 207th, the 28|st and 
the 285th) as well as numerous field commandants’ offices. 
Fighting units from other divisions also had to be brought up. 
Thus in June and July, 1943, operations against the partisans 
in the Pskov, Luga and Gdov areas necessitated the deploy- 
ment of all three guard divisions together with military units 
that had been sent east of Pskov for rest and replenishment. 

But the punitive operations of the Nazi forces had no real 
success. According to Generalmajor von Below, who was in 
command of the 347th Grenadier Regiment of the 207th Guard 
Division, ‘““The excellent reconnaissance of the partisans 
meant that they were always able to know in advance of our 
planned operations and escape into the countryside through 
their knowledge of the terrain and the local roads. If they were 
unable to do this, they would adopt the following tactics. They 
would gather their forces into one spot, spread out in a chain 
and wait till German units came close. They would then open 
heavy fire from their submachine-guns and machine-guns, kil- 
ling ... our men and breaking through our ranks, and fouling 
their trails. By the time the nearest reserves arrived, they 


1 History of the Leningrad Military District, Voenizdat, 1974, pp. 334-35 
(in Russian). 
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were well out of our encirclement and beyond our reach.” ! 

In Autumn 1943 the whole of the occupied territory of the 
Leningrad region burned under the feet of the invaders. In re- 
sponse to an order from the German Command to evacuate all 
of the population deep into the German rear the Soviet people 
took up arms. The partisan war assumed a hitherto unprece- 
dented scale. The inhabitants of all the villages in the region 
rallied around the partisan regiments and detachments, 
I.]. Sergunin, the former commissar of the Sth Partisan Bri- 
gade, recalled: ““On November 16, 1943, among the many vol- 
unteers reporting to the brigade headquarters were two brothers 
carrying a short but exciting letter from their father. He wrote: 

‘Comrade Commander of the partisan detachments! I am 
a Russian and cannot stand aside from our common cause — 
the fight against the Nazi invaders. They have brought us so 
much grief and tears. My heart burns with hatred for them. 

‘Comrade Commander, I am sending you my two sons, Ni- 
kolai and Vladimir. As a father I give them my blessing to 
fight against the German brutes. To Nikolai I entrust my rifle, 
which I have carefully preserved for many years. For Vladi- 
mir, I’m sure, you will find a weapon. My sons will be true to 
their military duty and to their Soviet Motherland. This 
I swear to you, Comrade Commander. I am at present unable 
to come to you myself, but I will soon get well enough to hold 
a rifle and fight alongside you. 

‘The Father of Nikolai and Vladimir 
Leonid Semyonov.’” ? 

The underground Communist Party committees and the 
partisans roused the population in a number of districts to an 
armed uprising. More than 14,000 rifles, 7,000 submach- 
ine-guns, some 1,200 machine-guns, 123 anti-tank rifles, 112 
mortars, almost !1,000 mortar shells, 80,000 grenades, 114 
tonnes of explosives and 17 million cartridges were brought by 
air to the resurrectionists from the Leningrad partisan HQ. ? 
They liberated a vast territory and established Soviet power 
there. Enemy communications, garrisons of towns and railway 
stations were constantly raided by the people’s avengers. 

The main force of the partisan movement in the occupied 
districts of the Leningrad region consisted of 13 partisan bri- 
gades totalling some 35,000 men in December 1943. 


' Quoted from: Leningrad — Hero-City, Moscow, 1981, p. 157 (in Rus- 
sian). 

2 Leningrad—- Hero-City, p. 157. 

3 History of the Leningrad Military District, p. 335. 
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On the Eve of the Decisive Battles 


Soviet economic achievements, on the one hand, and the 
1943 victories on the fronts, on the other, made it possible for 
the Communist Party and the Soviet government to set before 
the Armed Forces of the country an important military and 
political task — to liberate the whole of the temporarily occu- 
pied Soviet territory and transfer hostilities beyond the bor- 
ders of the Soviet Union so as to help the enslaved peoples of 
Europe in ridding themselves of the fascist yoke. For this pur- 
pose it was proposed to launch a number of consecutive offen- 
sive operations in different sectors of the front. This would 
prevent the enemy from concentrating its reserves on the 
threatened sectors in order to counter Soviet attack. Possess- 
ing the strategic initiative, the Soviet Supreme Command 
could choose the direction and time of its thrusts. 

One of the first such offensives was to be launched in the 
north-western strategic direction and its aim was to completely 
free Leningrad from the blockade, liberate the Leningrad re- 
gion from the occupying forces, and creating conditions for 
defeating such forces and freeing the Soviet Baltic region and 
Karelia. The Stavka entrusted this task to the troops of the Le- 
ningrad and Volkhov fronts. These were to operate in cooper- 
ation with units of the Second Baltic Front, the Baltic Fleet, 
long-range aircraft and partisan detachments operating in the 
enemy rear. 

The Military Council of the Leningrad Front reported its 
plan to the Stavka on September 9, 1943. 

The Command of the Leningrad Front realised very well 
that the plans for any operation, particularly a major front of- 
fensive in which the main efforts were to be shifted from one 
wing of the front to the other —1.e., from the shores of Lake 
Ladoga to the coast of the Gulf of Finland -— had to fully con- 
form to the obtaining situation. 

Until then the lack of men and materiel on the Leningrad 
and Volkhov fronts had meant that blows were delivered to 
the enemy on narrow sectors and did not threaten the latter 
with the encirclement of large concentrations of forces. The 
Commander of Army Group North had been able to regroup 
his forces within the front and to extensively manoeuvre the 
forces and materiel of the 18th and 16th armies and of his 
operational reserves. 

By the end of 1943, the position of Army Group North had 
deteriorated considerably. To counter the attacks of Soviet 
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troops on other sectors the German Command was forced be- 
tween the second half of 1943 and January 7, 1944, to remove 
eight divisions from it and replace them with several badly 
worn-out units. Intelligence data received suggested that the 
enemy forces remaining in the zone of the Leningrad and 
Volkhov fronts were deployed in only one echelon, while Feld- 
marschall Kiichler’s reserves contained only three or four divi- 
sions. Meanwhile the combat power of the Soviet fronts con- 
tinued to grow. The troops already had everything that was ne- 
cessary for a deep thrust at the enemy with a view to encircling 
and destroying its operational groups. 

That is why underlying the plan proposed by the Military 
Council of the Leningrad Front was the idea of decisively 
crushing the German 18th Army so as not only to finally liber- 
ate Leningrad, but also to take the whole of the Luga bridge- 
head reaching the River Luga in a sector stretching from its 
mouth to the town of Luga. This would then make possible 
a further advance towards the Baltic region. 

The Military Council of the Volkhov Front presented its 
ideas on the operation to the Stavka on September 14. These 
envisaged a thrust from north of Novgorod towards the town 
of Luga so as to split Army Group North where its armies 
met, to prevent the main forces of the 18th Army from retreat- 
ing to the River Luga and further to the Narva-Porkhov line, 
and in cooperation with the troops of neighbouring fronts to 
surround and crush them. 

The Stavka approved both plans, introducing certain 
changes. Both front commanders were warned that the enemy 
might deliberately withdraw from Leningrad, and that if this 
happens they should be ready not only to break through the 
German defences, but also to pursue the enemy. 

The general idea behind the Leningrad-Novgorod offensive 
operation was as follows: the strike forces of the Leningrad 
and Volkhov fronts were to penetrate the enemy defences in 
the area of Oranienbaum, Pulkovo and Novgorod, crush the 
flanks of the German 18th Army, and then, with coordinated 
thrusts in the general direction of Luga, destroy the army’s 
main forces. The Second Baltic Front was to destroy the 
enemy concentration north of Nevel. Then its left flank was to 
strike on the Idritsa sector and north of Novosokolniki and 
cut the railway lines leading to Dno and Novgorod, neutralise 
the main forces of the German 16th Army and the operational 
reserves of Army Group North, thereby helping the troops of 
the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts to accomplish their tasks. 
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After this, the three fronts, acting in cooperation, were to ad- 
vance on the Narva, Pskov and Idritsa sectors, defeat the Ger- 
man 16th Army, complete the liberation of the Leningrad re- 
gion, creating conditions for driving the Germans out of the 
Soviet Baltic region. 

The Command of the Leningrad Front (commander, Army 
General L.A. Govorov!; member of the Military Council, 
General A.A. Zhdanov, and Chief of Staff, General 
D.N. Gusev) decided to make two thrusts from opposite di- 
rections towards Ropsha. One was to be launched from the 
Oranienbaum bridgehead by the 2nd Strike Army and the 
other from the Pulkovo area by the 42nd Army. After the two 
strike forces had linked up in the Ropsha area and destroyed 
enemy forces near Peterhof and Strelna, the front’s forces were 
to develop the offensive by advancing in branching-off direc- 
tions: towards Ropsha, Kingisepp, Narva and Ropsha, Gat- 
china (Krasnogvardeisk) and Luga. 

According to L. A. Govorov, “‘the choice of two concentric 
thrusts, delivered in relatively narrow sectors from the Pul- 
kovo Heights and from the Oranienbaum bridgehead, for ef- 
fecting the breakthrough was determined by the desire to 
make a breach that, after the link-up of the two strike forces, 
would be wide enough to result, already at the initial stage of the 
operation, in the complete collapse of the enemy defences and 
to create favourable conditions for developing the thrust in 
depthand forestalling the enemy at a prepared rear line along 
the River Luga.”’ 2 

The breakthrough was planned in a sector which from the 
engineering point of view was best fortified. This was because 
General Govorov believed that although in this terrain it was 
easier to penetrate the enemy defences in a weak sector, the 
forest and marshy terrain, which would then face the troops, 
would sharply slow down the rate of advance. This factor the 
Germans could use to advantage and organise their defence on 
intermediate lines. At Krasnoye Selo, however, it was another 
matter. Here the enemy’s defences were stronger, but the Sov- 
iet troops had sufficient force to penetrate it. And once Kras- 
noye Selo was taken, the way would lay open to Gatchina as 
well as the opportunity to develop the thrust into the rear of 
the German 18th Army. 


1 L.A.Govorov was promoted to Army General on November 18, 
1943. 
2 Pravda, January 27, 1949. 


By its active operations the 67th Army was to neutralise the 
enemy forces on the Mga sector and at the same time prepare 
for a thrust against Mga and Ulyanovka so that, together with 
the 8th Army of the Volkhov Front, they could surround and 
destroy the enemy concentration at Mga. 

The offensive by the main forces of the Leningrad Front 
was secured by the 13th Air Army under General S. D. Rybal- 
chenko, the 2nd Guards Leningrad Fighter Corps of the Anti- 
Aircraft Defence under General N.D. Antonov, the Ist 
Guards Air Corps and the 7th Air Corps (both long-range) 
under Generals D.P. Yukhanov and V. Ye. Nestertsev and 
part of the Baltic Fleet air arm under the overall command of 
General M.I. Samokhin. 

The Volkhov Front (commander Army General K. A. Me- 
retskov, member of the Military Council General 
T.F. Shtykov, and Chief of Staff General F.P. Ozerov) was 
to deliver two thrusts in the general direction of Lyubolyady, 
but with the 59th Army only: the main thrust was to come 
from the bridgehead on the western bank of the River Volk- 
hov (30 km north of Novgorod) and the auxiliary thrust from 
the area south-east of Novgorod across Lake IImen. These 
forces were to link up west of Novgorod and surround and de- 
stroy the enemy concentration there. After that the 59th Army 
was to develop the offensive in the direction of Batetskaya and 
Luga, split Army Group North at the junction of the 16th and 
18th armies, and then cut off the Luga-Pskov and the Ore- 
dezh-Batetskaya railways and thus prevent the 18th Army 
from retreating south and south-west. 

The Volkhov Front Command rightly supposed that the 
Novgorod-Luga sector was the most promising for the main 
thrust. It would lead the front’s troops on to the flank and in 
the rear of the 18th Army in the Luga area, upset the stability 
and flexibility of its defence system on the Leningrad sector, 
bring large concentrations of Soviet forces on to the flanks and 
in the rear of the 16th Army and in this way create favourable 
conditions for the Leningrad Front to crush the main forces of 
the 18th Army and for the Second Baltic Front to develop of- 
fensive operations against the 16th Army. 

In their analysis of the plan for the operation Generals 
F.P. Ozerov and V. Ya. Semyonov! write: “The decision by 
the Volkhov Front Command to conduct the Novgorod-Luga 
operation was based on the following: an unexpected and pow- 


' Former head of the Operations Department at the Volkhov Front Staff. 
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erful strike by the front against that spot and in that direc- 
tion where a successful breach of the enemy strong defences 
was best guaranteed, as well as the rapid destruction of one of 
the most important enemy concentrations (the Novgorod 
group), and the equally rapid and mobile accumulation of 
forces on the left wing of the front for the subsequent develop- 
ment of the whole flank manoeuvre at the junction of the 18th 
and 16th armies in the direction of Luga and Pskov.” ! 

The 8th and 54th armies were given the task by active opera- 
tions to prevent the enemy from moving forces from the Tosno 
and Lyuban-Chudovo sectors to the Leningrad and Novgo- 
rod sectors. They were subsequently to liberate the section of 
the October Railway between Tosno and Chudovo and ad- 
vance towards Lyuban and Luga. 

The Volkhov Front strike force was supported by aircraft of 
the 14th Air Army under General I.P. Zhuravlyov together 
with long-range air units. 

The Baltic Fleet (commander Admiral V. F. Tributs, mem- 
ber of the Military Council Rear-Admiral N.K. Smirnov, 
Chief of Staff Rear-Admiral A. N. Petrov) was ordered to se- 
cure the coastal flank of the Leningard Front Strike Force and 
to use its naval and coast artillery and its air arm to aid the of- 
fensive of the ground forces. 

The Leningrad partisans were to conduct reconnaissance 
for the fighting army, to help in the seizure of river crossings, 
larger inhabited localities and railway junctions and to strike 
against all enemy means of communication, signal office cen- 
tres and headquarters. 

The vast area in which the operation was to take place com- 
prised a plane of marshes and forests with some hilly ground 
in the west. The vast, innumerable swamps never froze com- 
pletely even in the depths of winter, and the winter of 
1943-1944 was unusually mild. They were covered only by 
a thin layer of ice, which was often insufficient to bear the 
weight of even infantry soldiers. There were few roads. The ad- 
vancing troops had to cross a number of rivers — the Volkhov, 
the Narva, the Luga and the Plyussa— and along all of these 
the Germans had built defence works. The ice on these rivers 
and lakes was never more than 25 centimetres thick, and in 
order to bring military equipment across it, it had to be artifi- 
cially thickened. 

The German Command assumed that if the Soviet Army 
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was to launch a general offensive, the troops of the north- 
western strategic sector would sooner or later start moving. In 
early December 1943, it noted that the “preparations for an 
offensive by the Volkhov and Leningrad fronts, which have 
long been detected, are evidently continuing according to 
plan... The most likely areas for the launching of this offensive 
seem at present to be the Novgorod-Volkhov bridgehead and 
the areas south of Leningrad and Oranienbaum’”’. ! In accord- 
ance with this evaluation of the situation, the Germans paid 
special attention to improving their defences in the most likely 
directions of the main thrusts by the Soviet forces. 

The German defences at Leningrad and Novgorod had been 
built over a period of more than two years. By the beginning of 
1944 the Germans had built a powerful system of defences 
which ran in an enormous arc from the Gulf of Finland to 
Lake Ilmen, and whose depth was from 230 to 260 kilometres. 
But the main German forces were deployed in the tactical zone 
which was 20 to 30 kilometres in depth. 

Facing the troops of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts 
were two enemy defence lines in the tactical zone and a num- 
ber of intermediary lines running deep into the operational 
zone. Along the River Narva between the Gulf of Finland and 
Lake Chudskoye, along the western shores of Lake Chud- 
skoye and further in the Pskov, Ostrov, Idritsa sector, and to 
the south along the River Velikaya a rear-defence line had 
been hastily built, known as the Panther. The strongest defences 
were erected south of the Pulkovo Heights (facing the 42nd 
Army of the Leningrad Front) and north of Novgorod (facing 
the 59th Army of the Volkhov Front). 

On the Leningrad sector the main enemy defence line was 
some 160 kilometres long and six kilometres deep. The ap- 
proaches to the forward edge were all mined and covered with 
barbed-wire entanglements. At those places where there was 
danger of tank attack, anti-tank ditches, obstructions, scarps 
and counter-scarps had been built. In the areas of the Oranien- 
baum bridgehead, Uritsk, Pulkovo and Pushkin there were 
8 to 12 pill-boxes per kilometre, and nearly ten per cent of 
these were ferro-concrete ones. Railway embankments, dikes, 
canals and factory buildings were all adapted for defence. The 
most powerful pockets of resistance were surrounded with 
some 100 m-thick barbed-wire fences and protected by two- 
kilometre minefields. Strong points and pockets of resistance 
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with powerful fortifications were built at Koporye, Dyatlitsy, 
Ropsha, Krasnoye Selo, Pushkin, Pavlovsk, Ulyanovka and 
Mga to protect important road junctions and the gaps be- 
tween forest tracts. 

The main line of the enemy defence on the Novgorod-Luga 
sector consisted of a widely ramified system of interconnected 
company strong points and battalion resistance centres. The 
walls of the forward-edge trenches were reinforced with metal 
nets with brushwood interwoven into them. The most power- 
ful defences were built at road junctions, in villages and defiles 
between the swamps. The woods were full of obstructions and 
abatises surrounded by minefields. For every kilometre of the 
frontage the Germans had 15 to 18 pill-boxes and gun turrets. 

A powerfully protected defile between the River Volkhov 
and Zamoshsky swamp with Podberezye as the centre of this 
pocket of resistance guarded the “northern gates’”’ to Novgo- 
rod. Podberezye was the road and railway junction through 
which the enemy Novgorod concentration received its sup- 
plies. Without taking this pocket of resistance, it was impossi- 
ble to reach the operational spaces in which mobile units could 
be brought into action. 

The ancient town of Novgorod had been turned by the Na- 
zis into a fortified area. The numerous weapon emplacements 
concealed behind the thick walls of stone structures and the 
large number of fortifications and obstructions made Novgo- 
rod truly impregnable. Many weapon emplacements had also 
been built on the bogs and on the marshy banks of the rivers. 

Fascist propaganda referred to this powerful, deeply eche- 
loned defence line on the Leningrad sector as an impregnable 
“Northern Rampart”. Rudolf Harig, a military correspondent 
for the engineer section of the General Staff of the Ground 
Forces, who was taken prisoner at Leningrad, recounted: “‘I 
was sent to the Leningrad area where I was to look at the work 
of the German sappers. I arrived at the front in November. At 
the 50th Army Corps HQ... I received the necessary informa- 
tion and visited the Ligovo Canal and the area around Push- 
kin... Everyone was confident that our defences were impreg- 
nable and could withstand any Soviet attack.” ! 

The ‘Northern Rampart” was held by the German 18th 
Army, which had a total of 168,000 men (infantry and motor- 
ised units), some 4,500 field guns and mortars (not including 
50-mm mortars and anti-aircraft guns) and about 200 panzers 
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and assault guns. Aerial support came from part of the Ist Air 
Fleet. } 

The German Command was expecting the Soviet offensive 
at Leningrad and realised the importance of holding their po- 
sitions on the north-western strategic sector. In one of the 
documents of the 18th Army, which was captured at the head- 
quarters of the German 28th Light Infantry Division, it was 
stated: “The liberation of Leningrad is as important to the sta- 
bility of the Soviet system as the defence of Moscow and the 
battles for Stalingrad. The blockade of Leningrad frustrates 
Soviet political and economic plans in the Baltic basin and 
protects the approaches to Estonia and Latvia. 

“In cooperation with the navy and the Finns our army has 
closed for the Soviet Union the outlet into the Baltic Sea, pro- 
tected the German coast of the Baltic as well as Sweden, Sund 
and Kattegat, and cut the Soviet Union off from the mighty 
Western powers. The 18th Army is helping Finland and main- 
taining contact between Finland and the German forces.” ? 

Nevertheless, fearing the encirclement and destruction of 
the 18th Army, the Commander of Army Group North intend- 
ed to secretly withdraw it to the “Panther” line and thereby 
preserve his manpower and increase his troops strength by re- 
ducing the front line. According to General Fertsch, who was 
at the time Chief-of-Staff of the 18th Army, measures were 
taken to prepare for the withdrawal. By the end of December 
1943, the rear agencies, spare material resources and ammuni- 
tion depots had been evacuated beyond the ‘“‘Panther” line. As 
subsequent events showed, this ensured great mobility for the 
retreating enemy troops and possibility of a more extensive 
manoeuvre, in terms of men and materiel. 

But the German High Command demanded that the posi- 
tions at Leningrad and Novgorod be held whatever the cost as 
the basis of the whole left strategic flank of its Eastern Front. 
As a consequence, the Commander of the 18th Army, General- 
oberst Lindemann issued an order in December 1943 that the 
defences should be held at any cost and that each strong point, 
each pill-box and each metre of land should be fought for to 
the last man. 

In late December 1943 and early January 1944 a major stra- 
tegic offensive was launched by the troops of the Ukrainian 
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fronts in the Right-Bank Ukraine, and it was here that the 
Stavka sent its main reserves. But considerable number of 
long-distance aircraft, together with self-propelled artillery 
and units from the special arms of the service were neverthe- 
less sent to the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts. Many artillery, 
tank and air units were issued with new equipment just before 
the offensive. 

The reserves provided by the Supreme Command Stavka 
and the regroupings that took place within the fronts and be- 
tween them, together with the bold concentrations of men and 
materiel on the main sectors, meant that the Leningrad and 
Volkhov fronts attained decisive superiority over the enemy. 
Without the 23rd Army of the Leningrad Front the two Soviet 
fronts had a total of 716,000 officers and men, 12,165 field 
guns and mortars, 1,132 tanks and self-propelled artillery 
mounts. They also had the air support of 1,070 aircraft. ! The 
two Soviet fronts had more than twice as many infantry as the 
German 18th Army, while their superiority in artillery was 
nearly threefold and in tanks and self-propelled guns sixfold. 
In the sectors where the breakthrough was planned this supe- 
riority was even greater. 

But the troops on the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts did not 
have sufficient experience in conducting major offensive oper- 
ations. They had to break through a strong, echeloned defences 
and then advance across a terrain that was full of forests 
and marshes, which hampered troop manoeuvres and impeded 
the mass use of heavy weaponry. Thus careful preparation on 
the part of the headquarters and troops was vitally important. 

Intense training went on day and night in any weather in the 
fronts. And as in the days when the troops trained for breach- 
ing the blockade, mock-ups were made in the rear, which were 
precise reproductions of the enemy defences in the sectors of 
the oncoming operations. The soldiers learned to overcome 
barbed-wire entanglements and minefields and to storm the 
pill-boxes. As a rule, the artillery, tanks and engineers took 
part in these tactical exercises together with the infantry, and 
the commanding officers practised in coordinating their ef- 
forts. At the army, corps and divisional staffs numerous 
exercises and war games were held. Air units’ staffs practised 
various methods of combat cooperation with the infantry and 
tank units, and the flying crews trained in bombing and straf- 
ing small targets. 
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Paramount importance was attached to the initiative of the 
infantry units and their commanders, to the effective coopera- 
tion between the infantry and the assault groups, which were 
to fight against the enemy pill-boxes, and to overcoming the 
minefields and obstructions. The infantry units were trained to 
fire on the move, to attack immediately after their own artil- 
lery shells had exploded and to engage in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing in the trenches and in fire-arms fighting in night condi- 
tions. 

Great attention was paid to the moral-psychological train- 
ing of the troops as they prepared for the offensive. The sol- 
diers were rearing to go to battle, but they needed help in get- 
ting rid of the habits and attitudes of the trenches, and in be- 
coming confident of their own strength and in the power of 
their weapons. This was the task of the combat and political 
officers. 

On the Volkhov Front an exhibition of captured arms and 
equipment was held. The fighting men who came to the exhibi- 
tion could see with their own eyes how a bold and skilful sol- 
dier could tame any German “Tiger” or ‘‘Panther’’. They were 
also taught there how to use captured arms and equipment. 

During the preparation for the offensive the engineers had 
a considerable amount of work to do. They prepared the 
ground from which the offensive was to be launched, widening 
the network of trenches, laying roads for the tanks, building 
weapon emplacements for the reinforcing artillery and build- 
ing command and observation posts. In the zone of the Le- 
ningrad Front alone 926 minefields were cleared of 423,000 
mines. At the same time, in the second half of December 1943, 
43 km of barbed-wire entanglements were removed with ‘“‘ex- 
plosive snakes’ + and 9,000 mines were rendered harmless. 
The task facing the engineers on the Volkhov Front was par- 
ticularly complicated. They had to secure the crossing of the 
Volkhov and Maly Volkhovets rivers to the Volkhov bridge- 
head from where the main thrust would be launched, and 
across Lake Ilmen where the auxiliary thrust was to be deliv- 
ered. 

The breach of the enemy’s powerful defences and the subse- 
quent offensive over a wooded and marshy terrain required 
elementary engineer training for the infantrymen, the gunners 
and the tankmen. In each platoon there were men who had 
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learned how to cut barbed-wire entanglements, defuse mines, 
clear roads, lay log-paths across the bogs and pull out equip- 
ment that had got stuck. On the Leningrad Front more than 
30,000 men underwent this training. 

Army General L.A. Govorov, himself a former artillery- 
man, knew only too well that the main strength of the enemy’s 
defences lay in its fortifications, its minefields and its powerful 
artillery. To win the forthcoming battle he had to create 
a more powerful artillery group. To do this he took a calcu- 
lated risk and withdrew part of the forces from the Karelian 
Isthmus and the Kolpino sector so as to concentrate a huge 
mass of artillery and mortars in the zones of the planned 
breach. Artillery became the main strike force of the breach. 

In the Leningrad Front it was the 42nd Army, which was to 
break through the powerful German defences with all their 
permanent weapon emplacements, that received the greatest 
reinforcements. Along the strip of the projected breach it had 
138 barrels per kilometre; in the 2nd Strike Army the figure 
was 123 and in the 59th Army, 106. 

The Command of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts knew 
that they would not be able to achieve surprise in their offen- 
sive. From the general situation and other data the enemy was 
able to draw the conclusion that an offensive was being pre- 
pared for. But the important thing was to mislead the enemy 
as to the direction of the main thrusts of the offensive and the 
date set for its launching. For this purpose measures were 
taken to strictly camouflage everything and at the same time 
misinform the enemy. Thus in the zone of the Leningrad Front 
preparations for an offensive on the right flank of the 2nd 
Strike Army were imitated, and the Soviet scouts spread ru- 
mours in the enemy rear that the forthcoming offensive would 
be in the Koporye area. In this sector of the Oranienbaum 
bridgehead there were intensive troop and transport move- 
ments towards the forward edge. Dummy guns and tanks were 
set up, the signallers increased radio exchange, imitating the 
work of new radio stations of arriving units, the aviation step- 
ped up its reconnaissance and bombing of the enemy on the 
Kingisepp sector, and along the whole frontage of the Ora- 
nienbaum bridgehead and particularly on the right flank 
scouting and reconnaissance in force were stepped up. The 
Staff of the Volkhov Front conducted a camouflage operation 
on the Mga sector and a demonstration of troop concentra- 
tion on the Chudovo sector. All this resulted in the enemy 
maintaining considerable forces here. 
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In the areas from which the offensive was really to be launched 
the troops concentrated secretly under strict camouflage. 
The 2nd Strike Army was brought from Leningrad to the Ora- 
nienbaum bridgehead on ships of the Baltic Fleet in difficult 
conditions when the water was freezing over. This transporta- 
tion was usually carried out at night and often under enemy 
artillery fire. From November 5, 1943, to January 21, 1944, the 
Baltic Sea sailors conveyed to the bridgehead five infantry di- 
visions with artillery, 18 artillery and mortar regiments and 
a total of 1,323 guns and mortars with traction facilities, 
a tank brigade, two tank and one self-propelled artillery regi- 
ments, a large amount of ammunition, food, fuel, lubricants 
and various other materials that were necessary to the 
troops. ! 

The political bodies and the Party and Komsomol organisa- 
tions worked hard to prepare the soldiers for the forthcoming 
battles. The main aim was to prepare the fighting men morally 
and psychologically for the offensive, stimulate their mili- 
tancy, their readiness and ability to fight with all their strength, 
not only at the beginning of the battle, during the breach of the 
enemy defences, but also throughout the whole length of the 
battle that would be fought deep in the defence lines. For this 
reason party-political work merged organically with combat 
training. The commanding and political officers told the 
troops about the difficulties they would be faced with in break- 
ing through the strong enemy defences and in the wooded and 
marshy terrain, and explained to them the ways of overcoming 
these difficulties. They warned the fighting men against com- 
placency and reminded them that the enemy would fight with 
particular frenzy for every inch of earth, sensing that the time 
of retribution for all its crimes and brutalities is approaching. 

Of great importance in achieving high militancy were the 
meetings between front-line fighting men and workers of Le- 
ningrad. Officers and men went to factories, and delegations 
of Leningrad workers visited front-line units. 

In the centre of attention of all the political bodies was the 
question of strengthening the Party and Komsomol organisa- 
tions in the companies and batteries. This task was accom- 
plished both by increasing the Party and Komsomol organisa- 
tions due to the acceptance of the best soldiers and by redistrib- 
uting the Communists and Komsomol members within the 
various units and formations. By the time the offensive was 
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due to begin strong Party and Komsomol organisations had 
been set up in every company and battery, and this meant that 
every section and every crew had a few Communists and Kom- 
somol members. 

As usual, in the most responsible and possibly last days of 
their lives, many of the fighting men wished to join the Com- 
munist Party. The finest of them applied to be accepted to the 
Communist Party or the Komsomol. From October to De- 
cember 1943, the Party organisations of the Leningrad Front 
accepted 11,703 full and 12,243 candidate members. In all, 
there were 148,164 Party members among the front’s troops in 
January 1944 and 101,380 Komsomol members. ! 

At meetings held before the offensive the Communist and 
Komsomol members, who accounted for more than 50 per 
cent of the troops, gave solemn promises to lead the other sol- 
diers into battle, inspire them by setting a personal example, to 
crush the enemy without mercy no matter how strong its forti- 
fications and to deliver finally and completely the heroic city 
of Leningrad from the blockade. 


From the Oranienbaum Bridgehead 


From August 1941 to January 1944, the Coastal Task 
Force, cut off from Leningrad by the German troops and the 
waters of the Gulf of Finland, had been holding an area of 
land (50 km by 25 km) south of Oranienbaum. The enemy had 
frequently tried to capture this bridgehead and use it as 
a springboard for launching an attack on Kronstadt. But these 
attacks were invariably beaten back by the troops defending 
the bridgehead supported by artillery of the Kronstadt 
Fortress and of the Krasnoflotsky and Peredovoi forts. ? 

It was to the troops of the Coastal Task Force, to whose sec- 
tor the 2nd Strike Army had been transferred, that the honour 
fell to be the first to strike the blow that would lead to the final 
defeat of the Nazi armies at Leningrad. 

On the night of January 13, 1944, the troops on the bridge- 
head took up the initial position for the offensive. Lorries load- 
ed with shells, mines, cartridges, food and equipment moved 
in different directions. Infantry units stretched out in a contin- 
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uous line from the forest, heading for the trenches from 
where they were to strike at the enemy defences. A little way 
back from the front line the gunners and tankmen checked 
their weapons and verified ranges and tank routes. In the sky 
the rumble of aircraft could be heard as the bombers of the 7th 
Long-Range Air Corps set off, despite the inclement weather, 
to bomb the enemy troops and long-range artillery. 

By dawn everything had been ready in the main, but the 
weather had not improved. Dark, low, leaden clouds were 
floating across the sky, and thick fog hampered observation. 
By 9 a.m. the fog had begun to clear away and the quiet of the 
early morning was suddenly split by a thunderous cannonade 
that seemed to spread along the whole length of the horizon. 
These were the heavy naval guns of Kronstadt, the two forts, 
the ships and the numerous field-pieces of the Front— at 9.35 
hrs a.m. the artillery preparations began. Enemy barbed-wire 
entanglements were being smashed, anti-tank and anti- 
personnel mines blown up, pill-boxes destroyed, trenches and 
communication passages wrecked, and many officers and men 
killed. The long-range artillery brought down its fire upon 
enemy weapon emplacements, HQs and command posts, de- 
pots and troop concentrations. The sappers made lanes in mine- 
fields and barbed-wire entanglements for the tanks and in- 
fantry to attack. The artillery bombardment was kept up for 
76 minutes, during which more than 104,000 shells and mortar 
bomks (not counting rocket launchers) were fired at the enemy 
causing great losses and disrupting its fire system and troop 
control. 

The offensive of the infantry units of the 2nd Strike Army 
began well. The Kolokolnya Hill, where the command and ob- 
servation posts of Generals L.A. Govorov and I.]. Fedyu- 
ninsky were situated, offered an excellent view of the lines of 
troops of the 43rd and 122nd infantry corps. Above the lines 
of the attacking troops the military banners flew proudly and 
the shouts of ““Hurrah!”’ merged with the thunder of bands. 
The infantry units quickly took the first trench and, supported 
by tanks, penetrated the enemy defences at a considerable 
depth. 

The hail of fire and lead that fell upon the enemy and the 
headlong attack by the tanks and the infantry stupefied the 
Germans at first. For the first 30 to 40 minutes they used only 
their rifles, submachine-guns and machine-guns against the at- 
tacking forces. Along all signal lines of the 9th and 10th air- 
field divisions there were requests for help and panic reports 
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like “Russian artillery fire of enormous strength. Suffering 
much damage from their direct-laying guns. Where the hell is 
our fire?”, or ‘““Trenches destroyed along the whole sector, 
Russian infantry is attacking. Hurry with artillery fire,” or 
again “About a regiment of Russians has broken through. 
We’re forced to retreat. Request barrage fire.” The German 
gunners reported: ‘Our infantry is quitting the trenches...””! 

But the SS 3rd Panzer Corps did manage to regain troop 
control and organise resistance. When the Soviet forces 
reached the third trench they were met with a hail of fire: the 
enemy used the newly-arrived reserves to launch several coun- 
ter-attacks. A bitter fighting ensued. 

Our infantry had to fight under difficult conditions. Aircraft 
support was poor due to the bad weather, while the accompa- 
nying tanks and field guns often lagged behind because there 
were no roads and the snow was deep and loose. Nevertheless, 
the troops of the 2nd Strike Army succeeded in overcoming 
the fierce resistance put up by the enemy and penetrating the 
forward edge of the enemy defences on the entire 10-km sector 
of the breach. By the end of the day they had driven a wedge 
3-5 km deep. They were not, however, able to completely 
break through the enemy’s main defence zone on the first 
day. 

On the morning of January 15 the fighting became even 
more bitter. Bringing up their reserves to the breach sector, the 
Germans mounted repeated violent counter-attacks. They 
could not undertake anything more effective because the So- 
viet 42nd Army assumed the offensive on the same day, neu- 
tralising the enemy’s main reserves on the Krasnoye Selo sector. 

To strengthen the thrust, General Fedyuninsky, the com- 
mander of the 2nd Strike Army, brought into action the 152nd 
tank brigade and then the second lines of the infantry corps. 
After a bitter three-day fighting the 2nd Strike Army penetrat- 
ed the main zone of the enemy defences and advanced to 
a depth of 8-10 km, expanding the frontage of the breach to 23 
km, which gave them the opportunity of developing the offen- 
sive towards Ropsha. Low clouds and a snowstorm still kept 
the aircraft on the ground and they were unable to give sup- 
port to the ground forces. 

In the very first engagements the Soviet fighting men al- 
ready showed great determination and mass heroism. Inspired 
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by the noble task of finally delivering Leningrad from the 
blockade, the officers and men fought without thought for 
themselves. The selflessness and stamina they displayed and 
the help they gave each other largely determined the successful 
outcome of the most difficult stage of the offensive — the 
penetration of the main zone of the enemy defences. 

The heroic feats of Sergeant T.I. Morozov from an anti- 
tank battery of the 90th Infantry Division became known to 
the whole front. During the artillery bombardment his crew 
was ordered by the commanding officer to smash two enemy 
pill-boxes. Morozov and his gunlayer, Dunayev, carefully stu- 
died the targets, determined the range and prepared to fire. 
They fired five times at the first target. Looking up they saw 
a column of fire and black smoke rising from it: one of their 
shells had gone through the embrasure and set fire to the am- 
munition. Morozov ordered his men to fire at the second pill- 
box. At that moment a shell burst some twenty metres away 
from their gun. Dunayev covered his face with his hands and 
slowly sank on to the gun-carriage. Morozov rushed up to his 
comrade and saw that his face was covered with blood. While 
Dunayev was being bandaged by Burakov, another crew 
member, Morozov replaced him at the gun and with three 
shots destroyed the second enemy pill-box. 

Some time later, as they were advancing well beyond the 
enemy’s second trench, Morozov was hit in the back with 
a mine splinter. The gun-loader, Starikov, supported his com- 
mander, who was now suffering acute pain and weakness, and 
with great difficulty extracted the splinter from his back. He 
then bandaged it up with his own first-aid pack. Burakov 
found an old ski stick and with its aid Morozov was able to 
walk. 

The artillerymen then carried on, dragging their gun for- 
ward. They destroyed enemy weapon emplacements that were 
hampering the advance of the infantry. But by the end of the 
day the crew numbered six men. Dunayev, weakened by loss 
of blood, had to be sent to the field hospital. 

Late that evening the enemy was driven out of Gostilitsy. 
Morozov was ordered to take up position at a fork in the road 
and cover the junction with the neighbouring unit. The crew 
got no sleep that night, and at dawn the Germans launched 
a counter-attack supported by four panzers. Suddenly Moro- 
zov saw about sixty enemy soldiers, running towards the place 
where his gun stood. Realising that he would not be able to 
beat off the attack with shells alone and that his own infantry 
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would not have time to get there, Morozov ordered four mem- 
bers of his crew to take their submachine-guns and grenades 
and jay on either side of the gun. Starikov, the gun-loader, he 
ordered to stay with him. As soon as the enemy got close 
enough, the four men on the ground opened fire with their 
submachine-guns, while Morozov and Starikov fired armour- 
piercing shells at the tanks and grapeshot at the infantry. The 
Germans caught by surprise took to their heels, leaving their 
dead and wounded behind. A Soviet infantry unit then arrived 
and completed the rout of the enemy. 

By the end of that day Sergeant Morozov’s crew was al- 
ready several kilometres south of Gostilitsy. But hardly had 
they set up a weapon emplacement when the Germans once 
more launched a counter-attack. An enemy panzer, firing 
simultaneously from its machine-gun and its cannon, was ap- 
proaching them, but three shots were enough to put it out of 
action, and the infantrymen then took what remained of the 
German crew prisoner. 

Fighting bitterly the Soviet units developed their offensive 
in the depth of the enemy’s defences. 

Realising that the German troops in the Peterhof and 
Strelna area were in danger of being encircled, the Nazi com- 
manders began to withdraw them southward. To cover this re- 
treat they brought up their 61st Infantry Division, which was 
in reserve, and some special units. Enemy resistance was 
mounting. 

The weather improved and the Soviet aircraft once more 
took to the skies. On the night of January 16 long-range bom- 
bers attacked the Krasnoye Selo and Gatchina areas as well as 
the stations where reserve troops had arrived. During the day 
the skies above the battlefield were the scene of other, no less 
heavy fighting as Soviet attack planes struck at enemy troop 
concentrations and artillery batteries. 

Thanks to the precision bombing of Senior Lieutenant 
Ye. I. Kabanov’s wing of the 8th Mine and Torpedo Air Divi- 
sion the enemy divisional command post at Ropsha was de- 
stroyed. 

Throughout January 17, units of the strike force, with artil- 
lery and tank support continued to expand and deepen the 
breach. Despite bitter resistance they took a number of large 
inhabited localities: Kozheritsy, Dyatlitsy, Sokuli and Glya- 
dino. 

During the battle for Dyatlitsy company commander Senior 
Lieutenant A.J. Spirin of the 98th Separate Tank Regiment 
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raced ahead with his tank crew, destroying a number of enemy 
anti-tank guns and pill-boxes and damaging two panzers. Spi- 
rin personally conducted an artillery duel with a number of 
German Tiger panzers, but his tank was hit by an enemy shell. 
Though wounded and deafened, he called out to his crew to 
quit the tank, but no one answered. Then Spirin opened the 
hatch, grabbed his submachine-gun and almost fell into the 
snow beside his tank. As the German soldiers were running up 
in the hope to take the Soviet tank crew prisoner, he opened 
fire. When Soviet infantrymen arrived, they counted nearly 
sixty dead Germans around the tank, but the wounds received 
by Spirin also proved fatal. 

Morozov, now promoted to senior sergeant, also distin- 
guished himself on the approaches to Dyatlitsy. In the heat of 
the battle a German Tiger panzer came crawling out of 
a nearby wood. Morozov immediately opened fire, but his first 
shots were unsuccessful, for they hit the panzer but were not 
powerful enough to pierce the frontal armour. At that moment 
an enemy assault gun also appeared on the battlefield. Moro- 
Zov saw a heavy Soviet tank going to head off the Tiger and 
lifted fire to the assault gun, which his crew put out of action 
with several shots. When the Tiger turned its right side to- 
wards Morozov’s gun, he fired several armour-piercing shells 
at it, which produced the desired effect. 

For bravery and valour shown in fighting Senior Sergeant 
Timofei Morozov was made a Hero of the Soviet Union. His 
crew members were also awarded Orders and medals. 

On January 18, General I. 1. Fedyuninsky brought the sec- 
ond line of his army, the 108th Infantry Corps, into the battle. 
Fighting all out with the enemy, the units of the 108th and 
]122nd infantry corps moved steadily forward towards the 
42nd Army and on January 19 took Ropsha by storm. 


Striking from the Pulkovo Heights 


The offensive launched by the 42nd Army under the command 
of General I. I. Maslennikov developed in a slightly unusual 
way. A day before it began, the heavy artillery commenced the 
destruction of the enemy’s strongest defence works of which 
there were many in the sector of the planned breach. On Janu- 
ary 14 the 42nd Army opened fire on the enemy at the same 
time as artillery preparation was begun in the sector of the 2nd 
Strike Army. The day ended with the destruction of 165 
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permanent weapon emplacements and four observation 
posts. 

At 09.20 hrs a.m. on January 15, the direct artillery bom- 
bardment was begun. From the southern outskirts of Lening- 
rad as far as Pulkovo the guns began to thunder. Large-calibre 
Soviet guns fired from the Meat-Packing Plant, the Metallos- 
troi, Moskovskaya Slavyanka and Kolpino areas, and their 
roar was seconded by the thunderous boom of the long-range 
naval batteries. These came from the battleship Oktyabrskaya 
Revolyutsia, the cruisers Maxim Gorky and Petropavlovsk, the 
leader Leningrad, the destroyers Stroinyi and Strogiy and the 
coast and rail-mounted artillery. During the artillery bom- 
bardment more than 220,000 shells were fired. 

The commander of the front, General L. A. Govorov, who 
had flown in shortly before from the Oranienbaum bridge- 
head, was watching the events from an observation post in 
a southern suburb of Leningrad. Being a professional artille- 
ryman, he had taken part in deciding questions related to the 
use of the artillery in this way, particularly during the artillery 
preparation, and he was therefore highly satisfied to watch 
the sea of fire and columns of earth being thrown in 
the air all along the forward edge of the enemy defen- 
ces. 

The thunder of the artillery bombardment could be heard 
clearly in Leningrad. People came on to the streets to listen 
and their mood was joyful. They realised that the enemy began 
to be routed at the walls of the city and that soon the last links 
of the enemy blockade would be smashed. This was the mo- 
ment they had been waiting for 900 days of exhaustive and bit- 
ter struggle. 

For a hundred minutes the flames raged over the enemy de- 
fences. In the skies, squadron after squadron of Soviet attack 
planes flew over the enemy lines, destroying its soldiers and 
guns and clearing the way for the attacking infantry. German 
long-range artillery emplacements and other targets that lay 
well back from the fighting front were subjected to aerial bom- 
bings. 

Covered by a wall of artillery fire and keeping closer to the 
explosions of their own shells, the infantry moved forward to 
the enemy defences. The guardsmen advanced firing from 
their submachine-guns. Red banners fluttered in front of many 
units, particularly the glorious Banner of the 190th Guards In- 
fantry Regiment, which had been formed in 1918 by the 
famous Civil War hero, Ya. F. Fabritsius. 
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Advancing on the main sector were divisions of the 30th 
Guards Infantry Corps, commanded by General N.P. Si- 
monyak, which included the heroic defenders of the Hanko 
Peninsula and the officers and men who had broken through 
the blockade of Leningrad and stormed the Sinyavino Heights. 

The guardsmen soon penetrated the forward edge of the 
enemy defences, fighting with grenades, bayonets and rifle 
butts. During the two hours of fighting the infantry units got 
over three first trenches and a deep anti-tank ditch. Working 
under a hurricane of fire the sappers began to hurriedly make 
lanes for the tanks, filling in shell craters, defusing mines and 
blasting the walls of the anti-tank ditch, the depth of which 
reached eight metres in places. 

Heavy enemy fire and numerous counter-attacks held up the 
advance of the 30th Guards Infantry Corps. On the first day 
its units advanced no more than four and a half kilometres. 
The 109th and 110th infantry corps, which were operating on 
the 42nd Army’s penetration flanks made even more modest 
progress. Behind their powerful defence line the Germans re- 
sisted stubbornly. 

The Soviet fighting men countered the stubbornness of the 
enemy with an irrepressible determination to advance, great 
boldness and valour. Take Guards Sergeant Tsarim Dord- 
zhiev, a section commander, whose name was well-known in 
the 45th Guards Infantry Division. Together with a group of 
riflemen he burst into the enemy trench, but could not get any 
further because of the heavy fire from the enemy pill-boxes. 
One after another his men were shot down as they tried to 
move forward. Dordzhiev then asked his commanding officer 
for four soldiers and a tank. 

The tank with Dordzhiev and his four soldiers sitting on it 
soon approached the pill-boxes and skirted them from the 
rear. When it stopped, the Dordzhiev’s resolute voice rang 
out: ‘“Forward for the Motherland! For Leningrad!’ Jumping 
from the tank the soldiers then began to hurl their grenades at 
the pill-boxes. The soldiers acted with confidence and boldness. 
Eighteen German corpses were left on the trampled snow. 
Dordzhiev and his men took a heavy and a light machine-gun, 
a flame-thrower and a radio station. The enemy pill-boxes 
were silenced, and the soldiers moved on. 

Over the next two days the troops of the 42nd Army were 
“gnawing through” the enemy defences, never letting up on 
the pressure. The guardsmen broke through the main defence 
line of the enemy and advanced eight kilometres. Some success 
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was also achieved in the neighbouring units. They pushed Ger- 
mans out of Finskoye Koirovo and captured the village of Al- 
exandrovka, a major enemy strong point on the approaches to 
Pushkin. 

In this way the Soviet forces drove a wedge into the second 
line of the enemy defence near the Krasnoye Selo-Pushkin 
Highway. It now became possible to develop the offensive in 
the direction of Ropsha towards the advancing 2nd Strike 
Army. The Germans began to withdraw their battered units, 
hoping to dig themselves in near Krasnoye Selo and halt the 
further advance of the Soviet troops. It was necessary to liber- 
ate the town as soon as possible, and for this purpose the com- 
mander of the 42nd Army brought part of the forces of his sec- 
ond line into battle. 

The towns of Krasnoye Selo and Dudergof had been turned 
by the Germans into a single resistance centre covering the ap- 
proaches to Gatchina. The key to this centre was the Voronya 
Hill, which dominated the whole surrounding terrain. Here 
there were enemy observation posts from which not only the 
positions of the attacking troops, but also the southern out- 
skirts of Leningrad could be seen. The hill was strongly forti- 
fied, and all the approaches were mined and covered with 
barbed-wire entanglements. The Germans had built on it pill- 
boxes, and gun-turrets; trenches and communication passages 
had been dug all round. The forests that covered the hill had 
been used for building strong defence works, and long-range 
heavy-gun emplacements had been set up to shell Lening- 
rad. 

It was only by taking Voronya Hill that the Soviet troops 
had any chance of success in storming Krasnoye Selo and ad- 
vancing further towards Ropsha. 

In the memory of the people of Leningrad the name of Voro- 
nya Hill is for ever associated with the 63rd Guards Infantry 
Division which was commanded by Colonel A. F. Shcheglov. 

By the evening of January 18, two regiments of this division 
had reached the eastern slopes of Voronya Hill, but they could 
not take it by a frontal attack. Yet the pace of the offensive 
could not be slowed down; the 64th Guards Infantry Division 
on the left flank was already attacking Krasnoye Selo. The ar- 
my’s mobile troops were to advance from the Krasnoye Selo, 
Dudergof area towards Ropsha. Colonel Shcheglov therefore 
decided to skirt the hill from the north with one regiment and 
from the south with another, launch a combined night attack 
from both the front and the rear and take the hill. 
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At the head of the 190th Regiment was a company of sub- 
machine-gunners commanded by Captain V.G. Massalsky. 
Their objective was to attract the enemy’s attention and in this 
way make the attack easier for the other units of the regiment. 
The company commander decided to affect a breakthrough on 
the flank under the cover of darkness and get to the enemy’s 
rear. As soon as dark descended the submachine-gunners, sur- 
mounting the barbed-wire entanglements, burst into the 
enemy positions. It being dark, the officers at times could not 
see their own men and troop control was often seriously dis- 
rupted. But the Soviet soldiers, acting independently, showed 
sense and initiative and a high fighting skill. They crept up un- 
noticed to the weapon emplacements, dug-outs, pill-boxes and 
observation posts and attacked the Germans with grenades 
and submachine-guns. As they advanced the Soviet subma- 
chine-gunners sowed panic in the enemy ranks and “hewed”’ 
a corridor through their defences. In the course of that night’s 
fighting Captain Massalsky’s company killed more than one 
hundred German soldiers. 

Through the breach that had been made the tanks and tank- 
borne submachine-gunners came pouring in. The combined 
attack of the two infantry regiments supported by tanks and 
units of engineers and sappers ended in success. Voronya Hill 
was taken due to the skill and heroism of many soldiers and 
their officers. 

In the battle for Voronya Hill the company, commanded by 
Senior Lieutenant I. T. Kamyshny, which was storming one of 
the enemy trenches, came under fire from a well-camouflaged 
pill-box that had been dug into the earth almost at the top of 
one of the numerous mounds. The fighting became protracted. 

The man who volunteered to destroy this permanent weap- 
on emplacement was a section commander, Senior Sergeant 
Nikolai Zalyotov. Armed with bunches of grenades he and 
four other fighting men crawled up an inconspicuous hollow 
until they were 50-70 m away from the pill-box. Then Zalyo- 
tov, given covering fire by his men, made his way cautiously 
up to the enemy emplacement and threw a bunch of grenades 
through the hatch, putting the pill-box out of action. 

Submachine-gunner Victor Ivanov fought in the battle for 
Voronya Hill in the company that was led by the now twice 
wounded Captain Massalsky. In the heat of the battle the cap- 
tain was wounded for a third time and fell unconscious. Iva- 
nov then jumped up and led his men into attack. The Germans 
retreated. He then bound up his commanding officer’s 
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wounds, carried him down to medical orderlies and went back 
to rejoin the attackers. 

These two fighting men, Nikolai Zalyotov and Victor Iva- 
nov, were later given the distinction of being called the bravest 
men in the 63rd Guards Infantry Division. Subsequently in the 
course of the war, Nikolai Zalyotov became the first soldier in 
the whole of the Soviet Armed Forces to be awarded the gold 
Order of Glory, Ist Class, and Victor Ivanov the second to win 
this, the highest Order of soldiers’s valour. Eventually they be- 
came the first holders of the Order of Glory of all its three 
classes. 

For their high military skill, personal courage and valour 
displayed in breaching the enemy’s defences at the Pulkovo 
Heights and in the storming of Voronya Hill the commander 
of the 63rd Guards Infantry Division, Colonel Afanasy 
Shcheglov, the commander of the division’s artillery, Colonel 
Feoktist Budanov, and the commander of the submachine-gun 
company of the 190th Guards Infantry Regiment, Captain 
Vladimir Massalsky, were all made Heroes of the Soviet Union. 

Heavy battles were fought for Krasnoye Selo. Units of the 
64th Guards Infantry Division and the 291st Infantry Divi- 
sion, supported by tanks, fought bitterly for this centre of 
enemy resistance. 

Krasnoye Selo was highly important for the German Com- 
mand. A railway and a main road went through the town and 
these were used for supplying the troops outside Leningrad. 
Also the Krasnoye Selo and Dudergof heights were a strong 
natural line of defence protecting the Gatchina and Ropsha 
sectors. The Germans had encircled the whole town with an 
anti-tank ditch inside which there were numerous pill-boxes 
and weapon emplacements. All stone buildings had been 
adapted for defence. On the outskirts obstructions and barri- 
cades had been built and anti-tank obstacles placed on the 
roads. The Dudergof, Dolgoye and Bezymyannoe lakes and 
the small Dudergofka River divided the resistance centre into 
two parts. The eastern part included the Bolshoi Camp and the 
western included the southern part of Pavlovskaya Sloboda 
and Krasnoye Selo. 

On January 17, units of the 197th Guards Infantry Regi- 
ment burst into the Bolshoi Camp and beat off several Ger- 
man counter-attacks. At night they moved secretly through 
a hollow to the eastern outskirts of Krasnoye Selo and en- 
gaged the enemy in the area of the railway station on the line 
linking Uritsk, Krasnoye Selo and Gatchina. The Germans 
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blew up the bridges across the Dudergofka and the dam at the 
railway station. The water flooded the hollow and a large part 
of the land west of the station. But this could not stop the 
guardsmen. Crossing the river on bridges built by the sappers, 
they forced the enemy out of the railway station and the adja- 
cent buildings, and by midday on January 18 engaged in street 
fighting in the smoke-filled, burning town. 

All arms of the service took part in the storming of Kras- 
noye Selo. The sappers, using explosives, destroyed enemy 
pill-boxes and weapon emplacements. The infantrymen moved 
from house to house, driving the Germans out of basements 
and attics. The artillerymen manhandled their guns and fired 
directly at the weapon emplacements that were preventing the 
advance of the infantry. The tank crews carrying submachine- 
gunners on their armour burst into the streets, firing at the 
enemy as they went and neutralising the pill-boxes. The air- 
men bombed the enemy and protected their own units from 
enemy aircraft. 

On the morning of January 19 Soviet troops took Krasnoye 
Selo, thereby breaking through the enemy’s second line of de- 
fence. To continue the offensive in the direction of Ropsha in 
order to meet up with the 2nd Strike Army, General Maslenni- 
kov brought into action the second line of the 42nd Army — 
the main forces of the 123rd Infantry Corps and the army mo- 
bile group. 

The mobile group, which comprised two tank brigades, two 
self-propelled artillery and one anti-aircraft artillery regi- 
ments, an anti-tank battery and two companies of sappers 
under the overall command of Lieutenant-Colonel V. L. Prot- 
senko, the commander of the 220th Separate Tank Brigade, 
moved via Kipen and Telezi towards the forces of the 2nd 
Strike Army. In the van was a tank company commanded by 
Lieutenant A.S. Mnatsakanov, which was part of a tank bat- 
talion commanded by Major M.D. Kononov. Switching on 
their headlights the tanks rushed into the enemy’s rear. Not 
expecting such boldness and believing the Soviet tanks to be 
their own, the Germans offered no resistance. On the western 
approaches to Krasnoye Selo Major Kononov’s battalion 
completely destroyed a column of enemy vehicles and in the 
village of Telezi wiped out the enemy infantry, a few dozen lor- 
ries and field and anti-aircraft guns. 

The mobile group was given air support by the 277th Attack 
Air Division, which struck at anti-tank obstructions and the 
enemy troops. 
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Late on the evening of January 19, the 42nd Army and the 
2nd Strike Ariny linked up in the Russko-Vysotskoye area and 
closed the ring round the Peterhof-Strelna enemy concentra- 
(ion. But they were unable to ensure a solid encirclement. All 
that night the enemy slipped through in small groups in the 
southern direction, but those that did not get out were wiped 
out on the next day by joint efforts of the two armies. German 
losses here amounted to almost 20,000 killed; more than 
a thousand of officers and men were taken prisoner. The So- 
viel forces captured 265 guns, 159 mortars, 30 panzers, 18 am- 
munition depots and much other military equipment. 

Among the other captured items were 85 heavy guns (rang- 
ing from 152 mm to 400 mm in calibre), which the Germans 
had used for their barbaric shelling of Leningrad. As the Ger- 
man General ‘Tippelskirch was subsequently forced to admit, 
“The sicge guns that had been amassed at Leningrad over the 
years could not for the most part be saved and fell into the 
hands of the Russians.” ! 

The defeat of the Nazi forces at Krasnoye Sclo, Ropsha and 
Uritsk was of great operational and political importance. It 
also did much to raise the morale of the people. 

Two enemy divisions were completely crushed and five suf- 
fered heavy losses. Striking in converging directions, the 2nd 
Strike Army and 42nd Army broke through the powerful Ger- 
man defences to a depth of more than 25 km and formed 
a common front for the offensive. This resulted in an improve- 
ment in the control of the troops and their supply and provid- 
ed broader opportunities for manocuvring men and materiel, 
It also made tt possible for an offensive to be developed on the 
Kingisepp and Luga sectors. 

The advancing forces were given considerable help by the 
air and arlillery arms of the Baltic Flect, the long-range air- 
craft and by the 13th Air Army. 

The powerful blows delivered by the defenders of Leningrad 
who, according to Gocbbels’ propaganda, were supposed to 
be completely demoralised, and the cnormous losses suffered 
by the Nazi forces had their effect on the morale of the Ger- 
man soldiers, They were also definitely influenced by the leaf- 
lets and broadcasts in German organised by the political bo- 
dics of the Leningrad Front with the active help of German 
communists and progressive workers who were In the besieged 
city at that time. These leaflets and broadcasts told of the vic- 
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tories of the Soviet forces, of the futility of further resistance 
and of the inevitable collapse of the Nazi regime in Germany. 

The Soviet Supreme Command expressed its gratitude to all 
troops which had taken part in achieving the breach and in the 
battles for Krasnoye Selo and Ropsha. To mark the victory 
a twently-volley salute was fired in Moscow on January 19, 
1944, from 224 guns. 


At Ancient Novgorod 


Although the fighting at Novgorod took place at a consider- 
able distance from the besieged city of Leningrad, it played an 
important part in the final lifting of the blockade. The com- 
mander of the German 18th Army, Generaloberst Lindemann 
said at the time: “If we fail to hold Novgorod and Volkhov, we 
shall lose the war.” Fearing that units of the Volkhov Front 
would reach the communications of his own units operating at 
Leningrad, he was compelled to concentrate considerable forces 
at Novgorod. It is difficult to say now which of the two So- 
viet fronts was the hammer and which the anvil, but it is preci- 
sely between this hammer and anvil that the German 18th 
Army actually found itself in those days of January 1944. 

At dawn on January 14, 1944, after an artillery bombard- 
ment lasting one and a half hours, the northern group of the 
59th Army of the Volkhov Front began its offensive from 
a bridgehead on the western bank of the River Volkhov. But 
here snowstorms and blizzards made accurate artillery fire dif- 
ficult and aircraft simply had to remain in their airfields. 
Therefore it was not possible to destroy some of the enemy’s 
weapon emplacements, and so when the 6th Infantry Corps 
launched its attack it was met with heavy fire. Many tanks got 
stuck in the bogs, as a sudden thaw turned tussocky fields of 
ice into acres of slush and mud. The result was that on the first 
day of the offensive two infantry divisions advanced only 
600-1,000 m into the enemy lines, i.e. failed to break through 
the first position of the main defence line. 

Units of the 14th Infantry Corps, attacking from the eastern 
bank of the Volkhov, crossed the river on the ice, captured 
bridgeheads on the western bank, and began to develop their 
offensive in the direction of Podberezye, towards units of the 
6th Infantry Corps. 

The situation, however, was different in the zone of the of- 
fensive of the southern group of the 59th Army under the 
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tS the name of the people of the 
United States of America, 

Y present this scroll to the 

City of Keningrad 

as a memorial to its gallant soldiers and 
to its loyal men, women and children who, 
isolaled from the rest of their nation by the 
invader and despite constant bombardment 
and untold sufferings from cold, hunger 
and sickness, successfully defended their 
beloved city throughout the critical period 
September & 1941 to January 18.1943,and 
thus symbolized the undaunted spirit of the 
peoples of the Mnion of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and of all the nations of the 
world resisting forees of aggression. 
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Scroll presented to Leningrad by 
US President Franklin D. Roosevelt 


L.A. Govorov, Commander of the Leningrad Front, 
presents the Guards Banner to 
Division Commander N.P. Simonyak. 1943 


Baltic Fleet Commander V. F. Tributs (centre) 
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Troops of the 42nd Army before an attack 
on the Pulkovo Heights. January 1944 


Link-up of the troops of the two armies advancing 
from Pulkovo and the Oranienbaum bridgehead. January 1944 
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In one of streets of Leningrad. January 27, 1944 


Troops of the 2nd Strike Army force the Germans 
out of Kingisepp. February 1, 1944 


Salute in Leningrad. January 27, 1944 


Baltic Fleet sailors fighting in Vyborg 


Commander of Army Group North W. Model 
with a group of generals and other officers 
at a new defence position. March 1944 


overall command of General T. A. Sviklin, Deputy Command- 
er of the Army. On the night of January 13, infantry units, re- 
inforced by two aero-sleigh battalions, crossed the ice of Lake 
IImen under the cover of night and a snowstorm, approached 
enemy positions and without any preliminary artillery bom- 
bardment launched an attack. The greatest success was achieved 
by the aero-sleigh battalions. The machine-guns mounted 
on the aero-sleighs did great damage to the enemy. Caught un- 
awares, the Germans began to retreat. Later in the afternoon 
they launched a number of counter-attacks by small forces, 
but without success. The troops of the southern group firmly 
held a bridgehead about 6 km long and 4 km deep, threaten- 
ing the railway and the main road connecting Novgorod and 
Shimsk. 

The Command of the German 18th Army feared that Soviet 
forces could strike at the rear of their Novgorod concentration 
from this direction. They rushed in their reserves, including 
sapper, construction and railway units, and with tank support 
launched continuous counter-attacks, all of which were rebuf- 
fed. German aircraft then bombed the places where Soviet 
troops crossed Lake Ilmen, in a bid to prevent the arrival of re- 
inforcements. But the bombing had little effect. The bombs 
pierced the ice and exploded under water where they did little 
harm to men and materiel. The holes and section of broken ice 
were easily crossed by the infantry which used specially pre- 
pared portable bridges or simply bypassed them. 

Having assessed the situation, the Commander of the 59th 
Army, General I.T. Korovnikov, sent to this bridgehead an 
infantry division from the army’s second line. On the night of 
January 14, this division made a forced march through miles 
of open country and in the morning joined in the battle. A bat- 
talion of armoured vehicles was also sent to the bridgehead 
from Army General K.A. Meretskov’s reserve. 

To complete the breach of the enemy main defence line in 
the northern group’s zone of offensive an infantry division and 
two tank brigades were brought into action. But the advance 
was slow. The wooded and marshy terrain, the lack of roads, 
the beginning thaw and the growing resistance of the enemy 
demanded from the Soviet fighting men the utmost in physical 
strength and morale. They had to advance up to their knees in 
mud across bogs that were only partly frozen, and carry their 
guns, mortars and ammunition. The main burden of the fight- 
ing had to be borne by the infantry, as the artillery often 
lagged behind. The tanks could only cover a distance of some 7-8 
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km per day since they often got bogged down in the broken, 
half-frozen peaty soil. To get them moving the sappers cut 
down trees and used them to make a path, and in these places 
the speed of the tanks’ advance as often as not depended on 
the speed at which the path could be laid. Furthermore, the 
bad weather prevented the 14th Air Army from stepping up its 
activity. 

But the Soviet troops moved forward, overcoming all dif- 
ficulties. Using small groups to deal with the pockets of resis- 
tance remaining in the rear, they steadily moved forward. On 
January 17, units of the 6th Corps took Podberezye, a power- 
ful centre of resistance, by storm and captured a number of 
other strong points. At the same time the 16th Tank Brigade 
cut off the railway from Fineyev Lug to Novgorod. 

The main line of the enemy’s defence was breached. It was 
now possible to envelop and subsequently encircle the enemy 
concentration at Novgorod. 

A day before this the 54th Army (the northern neighbour of 
the 59th Army), which had been fighting on the Lyuban sec- 
tor, joined the offensive. Harassing the enemy by their vig- 
orous actions, they impeded the transfer of German troops 
towards Novgorod. 

On January 18, the second line of the 59th Army, which 
consisted of the 112th Infantry Corps and a tank brigade, joined 
the fighting. It was to advance westwards from Podbere- 
zye and, in cooperation with the 54th Army, to smash the 
enemy concentration at Lyuban and Chudovo. 

In this way, the 59th Army broke through the enemy’s main 
line of defence north of Novgorod in five days of heavy fight- 
ing and expanded their bridgehead south of the city, cutting 
off the railway line from Novgorod to Shimsk. The enemy 
concentration at Novgorod was now threatened with encircle- 
ment. To avoid this the German Command moved to the pen- 
etration sector one light infantry and four infantry divisions 
as well as a number of other units from other sectors of the 
front. The Germans mounted continual counter-attacks and 
did everything they could to prevent the southern and north- 
ern groups of the 59th Army from joining up and to evacuate 
the garrison. 

The army’s troops fighting north and south of Novgorod 
broke the enemy’s resistance. They cut off all roads leading 
out of the city and on the morning of January 20 joined up in 
the Gorynevo area, thereby completing the encirclement of the 
enemy concentration at Novgorod. At 11.25 hrs on the same 
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day the Red Banner was raised in the centre of Novgorod. The 
town was liberated by units of the 14th and the 7th infantry 
corps, the latter being brought up from the front’s reserves. 

The Soviet soldiers were confronted with a city in ruins. 
Everywhere there were the remains of barbaric destruction 
and devastation. Of the 2,346 houses in the city only 40 re- 
mained. The Nazis had destroyed the meat-packing factory, the 
bakery, the shoe and furniture factories, the foundry, the engi- 
neering and ship-repairing factories, the saw mill, two brick 
factories, the tile factory, the shipyard and much else. All in- 
dustrial equipment had been dismantled and taken to Ger- 
many. 

Schools, clubs, cinemas and hospitals had been destroyed or 
burned down. Magnificent monuments and works of Russian 
art and culture had been wrecked and plundered. The famous 
Church of Our Saviour on the Nereditsa, from which Alexan- 
der Nevsky had set out to smash the knights of the Teutonic 
Order, had been reduced to rubble. The Cathedral of St. 
Sophia, the St. Yuri and Skovorodsky monasteries, the 
Church of Our Saviour at Ilyin and the Church of St. Nicholas 
on Lipna and many other world-famous works of Russian ar- 
chitecture and applied arts had all been plundered and then 
destroyed. 

The plundering of the St. Sophia Cathedral was personally 
directed by the commander of the German Ist Air-Field Divi- 
sion, Generalmajor Wilke. According to the testimony of 
a German prisoner of war, Obergefreite Walter Kulik, who 
served in the Sth Company of the 2nd Battalion of this divi- 
sion, “On May 13, 1943, I went through the Novgorod Krem- 
lin and saw German soldiers pulling gold-plated sheets from 
the dome... Generalmajor Wilke himself was standing at the 
foot of the cathedral and watching this. Wilke ordered the 
treasurer of the battalion, a man named Stinzhof, to have 
made for him dishes, goblets and a tea-set from the gold- 
plated sheets.” ! 

On the personal orders from the Commander of the Ger- 
man 18th Army, General Lindemann, the Hitlerites disman- 
tled and crated for dispatch to Germany the historical monu- 
ment of the Russian Millennium, which had been erected in 
the Novgorod Kremlin Square in 1862. Stabsfeldwebel Johann 
Pohde, of the 10th Company, the 49th Chasseur Regiment, the 
28th Light Infantry Division who was taken prisoner, said 
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this: “In early January 1944 I saw that the monument had 
been dismantled and each part numbered. I heard from what 
the soldiers were telling that Generaloberst Lindemann had 
ordered it to be dismantled and sent to Germany.” ! Unfortu- 
nately for the Germans, however, they were unable to send the 
monument off to be melted down as scrap metal, because they 
were pushed out of Novgorod by the Soviet forces before this 
could be done. 

The German invaders carried out the planned extermination 
of the civilian population of the city and the prisoners of war, 
who were either killed or forcibly driven to hard-labour camps 
in Germany. Of the original population of Novgorod only 30 
inhabitants remained in the city at the time of liberation. Of the 
80,000 inhabitans of the Novgorod district only 900 were left 
alive. Of the 5,000 Soviet prisoners of war who were distribut- 
ed among six camps in the Novgorod district only 336 were 
still alive at the end of 1943, the rest had died from hunger, 
back-breaking toil and executions. 

It took only one day for the troops of the 59th Army to ex- 
tirpate the remains of the enemy concentration at Novgorod. 
Allin all, the Germans lost more than 15,000 officers and men, 
and 3,000 surrendered. Some 200 field guns, 120 mortars and 
28 food and munitions dumps were captured. 

For courage and valour shown in the battles for Novgorod 
the Soviet Supreme Command expressed its gratitude to all 
those who had taken part in the fighting. Those units which 
had particularly distinguished themselves were given the honor- 
ary designation “Novgorod”. On January 20, 1944, a salute 
was fired in Moscow for the troops of the Volkhov Front who 
had liberated that ancient Russian city. 


* * * 


In seven days of bitter fighting the troops of the Leningrad 
and Volkhov fronts had broken the strong defences of the 
German 18th Army on its flanks and thus upset the stability of 
the whole German defence on the Leningrad sector. The 
troops of the Leningrad Front advanced 30 kilometres south, 
removing the immediate threat to the city. 

The defeat of the flank groups of the 18th Army and the real 
threat that its units could be encircled at the centre of an oper- 
ational formation forced the commander of Army Group 
North to order the army to withdraw from Mga and Tosno. 


' bid, p. 117. 
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On the night of January 20, the Germans began to retreat 
south-west, covered by strong rear-guard units and minefields 
and other obstructions. The 67th Army under General 
V.P. Sviridov and the 8th Army under General F.N. Sta- 
rikov, fighting at the junction of the Leningrad and Volkhov 
fronts, began to pursue the retreating enemy troops. 

The Leningrad and Volkhov fronts were now able to devel- 
op the offensive towards Narva and Luga. 

These fronts were aided in achieving their immediate objec- 
tives by the offensive operations of the Second Baltic Front. 
For nine days and nights?! the fighting went on unceasingly in 
the Novosokolniki area. Although the Soviet troops did not 
make large territorial gains in this area, they held down the 
main forces of the German 16th Army, and prevented it from 
sending its troops towards Leningrad and Novgorod. Further- 
more, the command of Army Group North was forced to 
bring three divisions of its reserve into the battle to counter the 
blow struck by the Second Baltic Front. 


The End of the Siege 


On January 22, 1944, the Military Council of the Leningrad 
Front reported the following to the Supreme Command 
Stavka: ‘“The successful operations of the Front’s troops have 
resulted in ... a breach in the enemy’s defences in the Kor- 
zheritsy, Pushkin area, that is more than 60 km wide and 30 
km deep. This directly threatens Gatchina, the enemy’s main 
junction of rail and road communications.” 2 

The German forces now began retreating from the Mga 
area towards Gatchina and Volosovo, their intention being to 
dig in here and hold this important communications junction 
whatever the cost. In view of this the front’s command decid- 
ed that the primary task was to take Gatchina, then liberate 
a section of the October railway line running to Tosno, to cut 
off the avenues of retreat westward for the enemy concentra- 
tion around Lyuban and Tosno, and then destroy it by the 
combined efforts of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts. After 
that it was planned to develop the main thrust in a south- 
westerly direction towards Kingisepp and Narva, and the aux- 
ilary thrust — towards Siverskaya so as to envelop the left 


1 The Second Baltic Front began its offensive on January 12, 1944. 
2 CAMD, reg. 217, case 1227, file 92, sheets 73-74. 
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flank of the German 18th Army and block the enemy’s road to 
the Narva sector. 

The Stavka approved the plans of the Military Council of 
the Leningrad Front for the further conduct of the operation 
and the troops set about carrying out their new tasks. 

The 2nd Strike Army advanced towards Yelizavetino Sta- 
tion. On January 25, its units reached the Zaostrovye, Klya- 
sina, Bolgovo, Smolkovo line and then turned and began ad- 
vancing west. Two days later, the 11th Infantry Division, sup- 
ported by tanks, took Volosovo by storm at night. Volosovo 
was an important German defence centre and a major station 
on the Kingisepp-Gatchina railway. 

The 30th Guards Tank Brigade distinguished itself in the 
fighting for Volosovo just as it had in the battle for Shlissel- 
burg, when the blockade was breached. But now it was a quali- 
tatively new unit. It was now equipped with the new top-class 
medium tank (T-34) instead of the light tank it had used in the 
battles of January 1943, and its fighting capacity and experi- 
ence were immeasurably greater. 

On the approaches to Volosovo the infantry encountered 
fairly strong defences. These were several rows of trenches, 
pill-boxes, and a well-thought-out system of fire covering this 
important road junction. The Soviet advance was halted. Then 
tanks arrived and immediately went into attack. Two battal- 
ions were led by the brigade commander, Colonel 
V.V. Khrustitsky and third — by his political officer, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel F. K. Rumyantsev. 

The enemy’s first defence lines had already been surmount- 
ed and the village of Bolshiye Gubanitsy liberated. Only 
about four kilometres remained to Volosovo when the tanks 
were met by close-range fire from well-camouflaged anti-tank 
guns. The tank commanded by Colonel S.A. Sokolov, the 
brigade chief-of-staff, was hit and put out of action. Then the 
brigade commander ordered his tank forward, telling the driv- 
er to zig-zag the tank between the explosions. The rest of the 
tanks followed his example. 

Colonel Khrustitsky’s tank gathered speed and headed for 
the nearest enemy weapon emplacement in a bid to neutralise 
it. Only a few metres were left when the commander’s tank was 
hit in the side by a shell. Though covered in flame the tank still 
continued its headlong rush. The commander was killed and 
so were all the members of the crew. For his courage Colonel 
Vladislav Khrustitsky was posthumously made a Hero of the 
Soviet Union. 
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To avenge the death of their commander the tank crews 
used their fire power and caterpillars to literally crush the 
enemy gunners. Under the cover of an early-morning mist, 
with the infantry hot on their heels, they burst into Volosovo, 
their objective achieved. 

The most responsible task in those last days of January fell 
to the 42nd and 67th armies. Lying on their way were such pow- 
erful centres of resistance as the towns of Pushkin, Pavlovsk, 
Gatchina, Mga and Lyuban. 

The German Command exerted desperate efforts to halt the 
Soviet advance. On January 19, the commander of the Ger- 
man 11th Division wrote the following in his directive: ““The 
enemy wants to achieve a breakthrough to Gatchina. This 
plan must be frustrated. The line we have reached now must be 
held whatever the cost.’’! From Hitler’s GHQ a strict order 
was issued to Army Group North, forbidding any further re- 
treat from Leningrad. In this connection, the commander of 
the German 50th Army Corps issued a written instruction to 
his troops which stressed the need to “hold the positions ac- 
cording to the Fithrer’s orders whatever the cost and to in- 
form all officers of this’’.? But all these efforts were in vain. 

The 42nd Army continued to develop its offensive on the 
Gatchina sector, while part of its forces skirted Pushkin and 
Pavlovsk from the south-west. 

These towns had been strongly fortified by the enemy as had 
the villages around them. On the hilly northern, north-western 
and north-eastern outskirts of Pushkin anti-tank ditches had 
been dug as well as several lines of trenches. Numerous pill- 
boxes and barbed-wire entanglements had been erected and 
minefields laid. All stone buildings had been adapted for 
a stubborn defence and weapon emplacements set up in the 
parks. 

In order to save these museum-towns from destruction the So- 
viet Command rejected the idea of taking them by storm. 
Units of the 110th Infantry Corps skirted Pushkin and Pavlovsk on 
two sides, cut off the railway and highway leading to Gat- 
china, and on the morning of January 24 launched simulta- 
neous frontal and rear attacks, forcing the Germans out of the 
towns. 

The Soviet troops that entered Pushkin were confronted 
with a terrible picture of barbarity. The age-old trees of the Al- 


1 History of the Leningrad Military District, p. 358. 
2 Thid. 
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exandrovsky Park had been cut down almost completely to 
form abatises, and between those trees that were left barbed- 
wire entanglements had been put up. Used cartridges and 
empty cases lay everywhere, and the streets were full of rub- 
bish. The fine, elegant bridges that had once spanned the canals 
had all been destroyed and the magnificent wrought-iron fence 
that had enclosed the park had been pulled down and sent to 
Germany. The walls of Catherine the Great’s Grand Palace 
were full of holes, the palace itself had been plundered and in- 
side everything was broken, strewn about and covered with 
filth. 

These barbarians of the 20th century had intended to blow 
up all that was most valuable in the town. General B. V. Bych- 
evsky, the former chief of the Engineers of the Leningrad 
Front, recalled: “‘Battalions of Colonel A.I. Akatov’s 2nd 
Brigade of Engineers burst into the burning town together 
with the infantry and began to force their way to the palaces. 
The fighting took place around Catherine the Great’s palace, 
where German submachine-gunners were active. Yudakov, 
the Komsomol organiser of the 192nd Battalion, with a group 
of other Komsomol members were the first to reach the burn- 
ing palace. The sight that confronted them in the rooms on the 
ground floor and in the gallery was enough to cause the heart 
to stop—the Germans had wired up a row of five- 
hundred-kilogramme aircraft bombs for immediate detona- 
tion. All around the shooting was going on and no one gave 
a thought to the fact that somewhere a German sapper might 
be hidden, ready to turn the dynamo handle. The young Kom- 
somol soldiers dashed to these wires with cutters in their 
hands. Now safe from the immediate risk of explosion, all elev- 
en aerial bombs were taken out into the yard through the 
doors that were already burning. 

“Land mines and bombs like these were also found in the Al- 
exander Palace. In the Agricultural Institute a highly explosive 
charge with a 21-hour delayed contactor, known as ‘‘Feder- 
504” was discovered.” ! 

At the sight of this barbarous destruction all tiredness after 
the battle left the soldiers and their only intention was to 
pursue the enemy and take vengeance. 

The fighting men of the 56th, 72nd and 85th infantry divi- 
sions showed particular courage and valour in the liberation of 
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Pushkin and Pavlovsk for which they were named after these 
towns by the Supreme Command. 

The troops advancing on the Gatchina sector met with 
fierce resistance. Gatchina was the only major road junction 
through which German troops, arms and ammunition could 
be conveyed to and from any sector of the front. The town 
also covered the Narva and Luga sectors. Gatchina was gir- 
dled by a network of trenches and passages connecting it with 
numerous strong points. These latter were arranged in such 
a way that each strong point supported its neighbours, while 
the artillery and mortars could concentrate fire on any sector. 
The whole resistance centre was protected by deep anti-tank 
ditches, minefields and barbed-wire entanglements. 

On the approaches to Gatchina was a township called 
Taitsy. Units of the 117th Infantry Corps had tried to take it at 
night, but without success. Then the Commander of the 120th 
Infantry Division, Colonel A. V. Batluk, sent a ski battalion to 
skirt Taitsy and ordered the 543rd Infantry Regiment under 
Lieutenant-Colonel F.1I. Galeyev to block off the township. 

The regimental commander had considerable military expe- 
rience. Back 1n 1918 Galeyev had fought the White Guards at 
Pskov, and then in the ranks of the famous Ist Cavalry Army. 
Now he set his observation post in the forward infantry battal- 
ion, but facing numerically superior enemy forces the batta- 
lion was forced to gradually retreat. In such a situation Army 
Regulations required that the regimenta] commander move his 
observation post. But Galeyev could see that the battalion fal- 
tered. Realising that at this critical moment his move back 
would only demoralise the troops, he remained where he was 
but sent an infantry company into the rear of the attacking 
enemy. This surprise attack from the rear caused panic in the 
enemy ranks. The battalion restored the situation. In the 
meantime, the ski battalion, which had skirted Taitsy, cut off 
the road to Gatchina. Bitter fighting ensued, resulting in the 
almost complete destruction of the enemy garrison by two re- 
giments of the division. 

The Germans who escaped retreated beyond the River Izh- 
ora. Here, using villages that had previously been adapted to 
all-round defence, they held out for two days. Firing from pill- 
boxes and weapon emplacements, housed in village buildings, 
they hampered the infantry’s advance. Soviet artillerymen 
eventually helped the infantry to break the enemy’s resistance. 

When the infantry reached the village of Bolshaya Orovka, 
their advance was halted by machine-gun fire. It was discov- 
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ered that the fire was coming from a house, so the field guns 
loosed off several dozen shells at it. But all these did was dam- 
age the house, the weapon emplacement remained intact. Then 
Sergeant Mikhail Vassilyev moved up his gun to fire over open 
sights. One of his shots went through the embrasure and the 
shell exploded inside the pill-box, setting fire to its ammuni- 
tion. The result was an enormous explosion which sent the 
pill-box and the Germans inside it into the air. The infantry 
was then able to continue its advance. 

The troops of the 42nd Army crossed the Izhora and began 
to outflank Gatchina from three sides. The Germans offered 
stubborn resistance. Retreating, they blew up bridges, de- 
stroyed roads, burned down villages and mined the ap- 
proaches to the town. At almost all crossroads around the 
town there were strong weapon emplacements from which the 
Germans hoped to hold up the advancing Soviet units. 

On the night of January 25 the Soviet forces began the 
storming of Gatchina. Forcing the enemy soldiers from attics 
and basements, the Soviet fighting men liberated block by 
block and moved steadily forward. Their task was anything 
but easy because the artillery could not get to the town by the 
destroyed roads, and without artillery support the storm might 
get bogged down. Then soldiers of the 174th Mortar Regiment 
carried their heavy 120-mm mortars and ammunition to the 
town by hand. The artillery support enabled the infantry to 
take the town more quickly. 

In the morning Gatchina was liberated and the Red banner 
was set up on one of its highest buildings. 

The ground forces were given enormous help by the planes 
of the 13th Air Army, the Baltic Fleet air arm, the Leningrad 
Anti-Aircraft Defence Army and the long-range aviation. On 
January 24 and 25 alone 432 sorties were made. 

The Soviet Supreme Command expressed its gratitude to all 
those who had taken part in the battle for Gatchina, and the 
units which had particularly distinguished themselves were giv- 
en the name of that town. Moscow marked the occasion with 
an artillery salute. 

In Gatchina, a town of palaces, museums and parks, the oc- 
cupying forces had held sway for two and a half years. They 
had plundered and burned down the palaces, destroyed an- 
cient monuments and cut down the trees in the park. The 
town’s inhabitants had been brutally treated and oppressed. 
Almost all the young people had been driven to Germany. 
Those who were left behind died slow deaths from back- 
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breaking toil at peat quarries. The town was under a regime 
that was similar to that in the concentration camps. Whole 
blocks were fenced off with barbed-wire and to leave these 
blocks meant execution. At the entrance to the market a gal- 
lows had been erected and here the bodies of tortured Soviet 
patriots would hang for days. The Germans’ treatment of So- 
viet prisoners of war was particularly brutal. But the invaders 
had not been able to bring the Soviet people to their knees. 
Those who were capable of carrying weapons joined the parti- 
sans and fought heroically in the enemy’s rear. 

By liberating Gatchina the Soviet troops cut off the lateral 
railway running from Narva to Tosno via Gatchina. This de- 
prived the enemy of its most important means of communica- 
tion and consequently its freedom of manoeuvre along the 
front line. 

The troops on the Volkhov ‘Front fought in close coopera- 
tion with the troops on the Leningrad Front. After the Novgo- 
rod enemy concentration had been crushed, the Volkhov 
Front’s task was to cut off the railway lines running from Le- 
ningrad to Dno via Batetskaya and from Leningrad to Pskov 
via Luga and thereby prevent the enemy from getting reinforce- 
ments and organising a planned withdrawal of its forces in 
the face of the two advancing Soviet fronts. The Stavka or- 
dered the front commander to liberate Luga with the troops of 
the left wing no later than January 29-30, which were then to 
reach the Luga, Soltsy line. The right wing was to take Lyuban 
by January 24 and together with left-flank units of the Lenin- 
grad Front to take Tosno and advance towards Siverskaya. 

The Volkhov Front resumed the offensive without a break 
on January 21. The 8th Army, in close cooperation with the 
67th Army of the Leningrad Front took Mga and Tosno sta- 
tions. The 54th Army under General S. V. Roginsky liberated 
Lyuban and Chudovo. The October Railway Line linking 
Moscow and Leningrad was now completely free. 

The successful operations by the 8th and 67th armies 
threatened the German forces concentrated at Lyuban and 
Chudovo with encirclement. To avoid this the command of the 
German 18th Army issued orders for a retreat. 

The troops of the 59th Army developed its offensive in the 
direction of Batetskaya and Luga, crushing stubborn resis- 
tance from the enemy who was trying to hold the Oredezh- 
Dno railway line along which its forces were to retreat from 
Lyuban and Chudovo. By the evening of January 26, they had 
approached the upper reaches of the River Luga, captured 
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a bridgehead on its western bank and cut off the Leningrad- 
Dno railway in the Peredolskaya Station, Utorgosh sector. 
Fighting then took place for the towns of Utorgosh, Medved 
and Shimsk. 

As a result of this offensive, which lasted two weeks, the 
troops of the Leningrad and Volkhov fronts penetrated the de- 
fences of the 18th Army on a 300-km-wide front, crushed its 
main forces and advanced from 60 to 100 km, cutting off the 
enemy’s most important lines of communication. Faced with 
the real threat that what was left of the 18th Army would be 
encircled, the commander of Army Group North, Feldmar- 
schall Kuchler ordered withdrawal to the west and south-west. 


The Joy of Victory 


The liberation of Pushkin, Gatchina, Lyuban, Chudovo and 
the October Railway Line marked the end of the blockade of 
Leningrad. The historically unprecedented epic of the heroic 
city, which had endured a nine-hundred-day siege, came to an 
end. But the city had not only endured the siege, it had come 
out victorious. 

January 27, 1944, will always be remembered by the people 
of Leningrad. The city was shrouded with fog. Outside, on the 
streets, an unusually warm weather for that period had turned 
the snow to slush. Tens of thousands of people came out of 
their houses to listen to the street loudspeakers that had once 
warned the population of impending air raids and shelling. 
Many still hugged the walls of houses from force of habit and 
avolded those parts of the street where there was a notice say- 
ing ‘During the shelling this part of the street is most dan- 
gerous!”’ But, recalling the defeat of the Nazi troops, they smiled. 

The announcer was reading an address to the troops of the 
Leningrad Front: 

“Comrade Red Army men, sergeants and officers of the Le- 
ningrad Front! Sailors of the Baltic Fleet! The working people 
of Leningrad! 

“In the course of 12 days of heavy fighting the troops of the 
Leningrad Front broke through and surmounted the strong, 
deeply echeloned enemy defences along the whole length of 
the front at Leningrad, took by storm the most important 
enemy resistance centres and strong points outside Leningrad, 
including the towns of Krasnoye Selo, Ropsha, Uritsk, Push- 
kin, Pavlovsk, Mga, Ulyanovsk and Gatchina, and successfully 
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developing their offensive, have liberated more than 700 inhab- 
ited localities and pushed back the enemy from 65 to 100 km 
from Leningrad all along the front. Our troops’ offensive is 
continuing. 

“In the course of their offensive our troops have crushed the 
enemy forces that were besieging Leningrad and captured 
large amounts of arms and equipment. 

“As a result of the battles an historically important task has 
been accomplished—Leningrad has been completely liberated 
from enemy blockade and from the barbaric shelling. 

“To mark this victory and the complete liberation of Le- 
ningrad from the enemy blockade today, January 27, at 20.00 
hrs the city of Leningrad will salute the valiant troops of the 
Leningrad Front with 24 volleys from 324 guns. 

“IT express gratitude to all troops of the Front and to the sail- 
ors of the Baltic Fleet who took part in the battle to liberate 
Leningrad from the blockade. 

“Citizens of Leningrad! Brave and steadfast Leningraders! 
Together with the troops of the Leningrad Front you have de- 
fended our beloved city. Overcoming all the difficulties and 
hardships of the blockade, you were forging the weapons of 
victory by your heroic labour and adamant endurance giving 
your all for victory. 

“On behalf of the troops of the Leningrad Front I congratu- 
late you on this red-letter day of the great victory at Lenin- 
grad! 

“Glory to the fighting men of the Leningrad Front! 

“Glory to the working people of Lenin’s city! 

“Eternal glory to the heroes who fell in the struggle for Le- 
nin’s city and for the freedom and independence of our 
Motherland...” ! 

The address was signed by the Commander of the Lenin- 
grad Front, Army General L. A. Govorov; members of the Mili- 
tary Council of the Leningrad Front, Generals A.A. Zhda- 
nov, A.A. Kuznetsov, and N.V. Solovyov; and the Chief- 
of-Staff of the Front, General D. N. Gusev. 

The city, in which the last enemy shell had burst five days 
before, once more shuddered as a 324-gun salute was fired in 
honour of the military and labour feats performed by the peo- 
ple of Leningrad. Guns fired on the Field of Mars, on the 
banks of the Neva and on the ships of the Baltic Fleet. The sky 
was lit up with myriads of multi-coloured stars as the rockets 
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flew up. Searchlights, which only a short while before had 
been used to spot enemy planes, crossed over Palace Square to 
form an enormous illuminated vault above the evening city. 
For the first time in twenty-nine months of siege the blacked- 
out, alert and stern city was lit up with radiant light. 

The poetess Olga Berggolts, who spent the whole blockade in 
Leningrad and lost her husband from hunger, wrote the fol- 
lowing about that evening: “It was a good salute and the city 
was lit up with coloured rockets for a long time. It could all be 
seen now, our poor, beautiful city, for which we had given so 
much blood, so many lives. But whatever the sacrifices made, 
a great miracle has happened. After all, the city was doomed in 
the autumn of 1941, the German Command was preparing to 
take it, it was dying, collapsing. For two years and five months 
it was shelled, it was fired at point-blank almost with impu- 
nity. But it has not surrendered, it has held out, and has emer- 
ged victorious!” ! 

Leningrad rejoiced. That tremendous joy was aptly expressed 
in a poem entitled January, 27, 1944 by Yu. Voronov, who as 
a teenager had lived through all nine hundred days of the 
blockade. 


Salute 


Discharge of guns. 

In heated air rockets flying 

Like motley flowers in fiery dance. 
And Leningraders 

Softly crying. 


There is no need to moderate 
Or try to calm the people down. 
The thing is 

Their joy’s too great — 

In Leningrad salute resounds! 


Their joy is great, 

But their pain 

Returned. They suffer its pulsation: 
Half-Leningrad 

Won’t come again 

To join salute and celebration. 


They sing and sob, 

And they won't hide 

Their joy, their pain, their tear-stained faces 
In Leningrad 

All people cry. 

Salute. And tears. And embraces... 
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In those places where crowds of people gathered sponta- 
neous meetings were held. With all their heart the people of 
Leningrad thanked their Motherland, the Soviet people and 
the Communist Party for the help they had given them during 
the blockade and for defeating the enemy. 

Immediately after the salute was over, a woman worker 
from the Skorokhod Factory, Vassilyeva, spoke over the Le- 
ningrad radio and on behalf of all the people of the city expres- 
sed the heart-felt gratitude to the soldiers of the Leningrad 
Front and the sailors of the Baltic Fleet. 

‘Dear brothers, fathers, and fighting men!”’, she began. “‘I 
am addressing these warm words of greeting and profound 
gratitude to you on behalf of the people of Leningrad. It was 
in honour of your heroic feats that the artillery salute was fired 
today. It was your victory over Hitler’s beasts that Leningrad 
celebrated. And it was not the bursts of enemy shells, but the 
victorious salute of our own guns that Leningrad heard today. 
Today it is bright and festive in our streets. And this is all due 
to you, our dear fighting men. The children of this great city 
are blessing you. Smash the bloodthirsty Nazis, drive them 
farther to the west, don’t let them leave the soil of Leningrad 
alive. Tomorrow we will get down with new strength to the 
joyous work of restoring our city. Glory to our valiant fighting 
men!”’ 

Such were the feelings that filled the hearts of all the people 
of Leningrad. In a letter addressed ‘“To the regiment which 
drove the Germans farthest from Leningrad!” a group of 
children wrote: ‘Dear Soldiers, the Germans are no longer 
shelling Leningrad. You’ve driven them a long way off... We 
are very grateful to you for this, because we can now walk 
freely about the town, go to school and the cinema, play in the 
streets, drive in our sledges. In the name of the children of the 
2nd grade of School No. 16 in the Volodarsky district we give 
you our thanks.” ! 

News that the blockade of Leningrad had been raised was 
met with great joy in all parts of the Soviet Union. People in 
all the towns and villages and all Soviet officers and men took 
pride in the victories at Leningrad and Novgorod. Workers, 
women, children and old people that had been evacuated from 
Leningrad were welcome guests in every home. 

Everything that was necessary for life and restoration flood- 


1 The Great Victory of the Soviet Forces at Leningrad, Leningrad, 1945, p. 
194 (in Russian). 
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ed into the city. On March 15, 1944, a trainload of firewood 
arrived at Badayevskiye Sklady Station. But the difference be- 
tween this trainload and any other was that all 30 flatcars of 
firewood had been bought from his savings and given to the 
people of Leningrad by Pyotr Zavedy, an engine-driver from 
Kula Station. He and his comrades delivered this valuable 
cargo to the city themselves. When asked where the firewood 
should be sent to, he replied “‘It’s for the children, for child- 
ren’s homes...” 

The country-wide feeling of admiration for the people of Le- 
ningrad was aptly expressed by Academician A.A. Baikov, 
a well-known scientist: ““(’m a veteran metallurgist,” he wrote, 
‘“‘and I used to believe that there is nothing on earth stronger 
than steel. But today I realise I was mistaken. Yes, mistaken. 
There is a metal even stronger than steel, and that precious 
metal is Soviet people.” ? 

Congratulatory letters, telegrams and radiograms came to 
Leningrad from all over the world. 

All people of good will all over the world paid tribute to the 
steadfastness, courage and patriotism of the people of Lenin- 
grad and to the rest of the Soviet people fighting against the 
enemy. The British newspaper, The Star, wrote that all the free 
peoples and all the peoples enslaved by the Nazis understand 
the role played by the defeat of the Germans at Leningrad in 
weakening their power. Leningrad, the newspaper continues, 
has long won a place for itself among the hero-cities of this 
war. The battle at Leningrad has spread alarm among the Ger- 
mans. It has made them feel that they are only the temporary 
masters of Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam, Warsaw and Oslo. 


The Enemy Defeated—the Offensive Continues 


By the end of January 1944 the main forces of the Leningrad 
Front had reached the River Luga, crossed it in several places 
and begun to advance on Kingisepp. General L. A. Govorov 
then decided to concentrate the main efforts on the Narva sec- 
tor so as to reach a line running from the River Narva to the 
eastern shore of Lake Chudskoye, cross the river and capture 
a bridgehead on the western bank. This would create favour- 
able conditions for breaching the Narva fortified area and for 
developing the offensive towards Rakvere and Tartu. At the 


! Propagandist, 1944, No. 19-20, p. 36. 
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same time operations were envisaged on the Gdov sector to 
help the troops of the Volkhov Front to take Luga, reach 
a line running from Gdov to Luga and then continue the of- 
fensive towards Pskov. 

As previously the Volkhov Front concentrated its main ef- 
forts on the Luga sector: the troops of the 59th Army advanced 
on Luga from the east, and the 8th Army skirted it from 
the south-east. Part of the forces covered the Front’s strike 
force from Shimsk’s side. 

The new German commander of Army Group North, Gen- 
eral Model, who was appointed to replace Kichler, decided 
that the defence line prepared in advance along the River Luga 
had to be held at all costs. He had to maintain rail and road 
communications between Luga and Pskov and use them to 
withdraw the remains of the defeated 18th Army to the “Pan- 
ther’ defence line in the rear’ The Feldherrnhalle Motorised 
Division and the 12th Panzer Division of Army Group Centre 
as well as the 58th Infantry Division of the 16th Army were all 
brought to the Luga area. This made the enemy resistance 
much stronger. 

The fighting of the troops of the Leningrad Front in early 
February took place on three sectors: the 2nd Strike Army at- 
tacked on the Kingisepp-Narva sector, the 42nd Army ad- 
vanced on Gdov and Strugi Krasniye, and the 67th Army on the 
Luga sector. 

Units of the 2nd Strike Army, supported by the Baltic Fleet 
air arm, forced the River Luga in the Kingisepp-Ivanovskoye 
sector and on February | took Kingisepp. Exploiting their 
success, on February 3 they crossed the Narva, captured small 
bridgeheads on its left bank and began to fight to enlarge 
them. By February 15, the bridgehead south-west of Narva 
had been extended to 20 km in length and 12 km in depth. 
Meanwhile, the right-flank units of the army cleared the coast 
of the Gulf of Finland of the remaining German forces as far 
as the mouth of the River Narva. 

Both in the crossing of the Narva and in the battles to ex- 
tend the bridgeheads the Soviet fighting men displayed mass 
heroism. One example of collective heroism was the crossing 
of the river by the |]th Infantry Division west of Slantsy. 
Here, the enemy, using rifle and machine-gun fire, put most of 
the floating facilities out of action. Only a few of the inflatable 
boats were able to reach the western bank. In an unequal bat- 
tle a small group of 18 men captured a little bridgehead. The 
Germans tried to push these brave men back into the river. 
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Here Junior Sergeant K.P. Orgin, a machine-gunner, showed 
particularly great resourcefulness and courage. Again and 
again he forced the attacking Germans back. When his ma- 
chine-gun went out of order, Orgin immediately took up his sub- 
machine-gun. Repelling all the attacks, the men dug them- 
selves in. They were worn out and, moreover, began to run out of 
ammunition. The regimental commander had to be informed 
of the situation, and it was once again Junior Sergeant Orgin 
who volunteered to do this. He took off his sheepskin jacket 
and felt boots and, as darkness fell, swam across the river. 
Finding the command post on the other side, Orgin reported 
the situation and indicated the most convenient places to cross 
the river. That night reinforcements were sent to the bridge- 
head. For his feat Junior Sergeant Konstantin Orgin was made 
a Hero of the Soviet Union. 

In the 42nd Army’s zone of operations the enemy resistance 
in early February was weak. There were only small groups 
here, and as they retreated, they blew up bridges and burned 
down villages. Crossing the River Luga on ice, in the Sabsk 
area, on February 4 part of the army’s forces entered Gdov 
which the day before had been liberated by the partisans. 
Meanwhile, the left-flank units developed the offensive to- 
wards Strugi Krasniye. Overcoming the increasing resistance 
of the fresh enemy forces which had been brought here, the 
army reached Lake Chudskoye by mid-February. The 2nd 
Partisan Brigade took an active part in these battles. 

The 67th Army developed its offensive towards Luga. The 
main battles were fought for the strong points, which covered 
the road and railway line into and out of Luga. On February 
5, some units crossed the River Luga and by the evening of 
February 8 they had outflanked the German forces there from 
the west, north and east. 

Right until February 12, the troops of the Volkhov Front 
fought bitterly for the lines of communication south and west 
of Luga and for the town itself. By the evening of that day the 
59th Army had reached the River Luga, knocked out the Ger- 
man rear guards and, turning south, launched an offensive in 
the direction of Maly and Bolshoi Utorgosh. Part of the ar- 
my’s forces, however, continued to advance towards Luga. 

The 8th Army struck in the direction of Utorgosh and 
Strugi Krasniye to cut off the avenues of retreat for the Ger- 
man 18th Army and complete its destruction. On February | 
units of the 256th Infantry Division succeeded in cutting off 
the Luga-Pskov road. But fearing to lose the only means of 
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withdrawing their forces from Luga in south-westerly direc- 
tion, the Germans mounted a strong two-pronged counter- 
attack in the afternoon of the same day. The !2th Panzer Divi- 
sion and the 285th Guard Division advanced from Luga to- 
wards Velikoye Selo, and the 121st Infantry Division moved 
from Utorgosh towards Turskaya Gorka. 

At the cost of heavy losses the enemy managed to drive 
a wedge into the ranks of the 7th Infantry Corps and cut off 
the 256th Infantry Division, several units of the 372nd Infan- 
try Division and a regiment of the Sth Partisan Brigade from 
the main forces. The commander of the 256th Infantry Divi- 
sion, Colonel A. G. Koziyev, skilfully organised defence. The 
Germans pushed the Soviet units back from the Luga-Pskov 
road, but could not destroy them. Neither the fierce counter- 
attacks with overwhelmingly superior forces, nor the lack of 
ammunition and food could break the spirit of the Soviet 
forces. For almost fifteen days they held out until help came 
from units of the 8th and 59th armies. 

On February 12, Luga was liberated by the joint efforts of 
the 67th Army of the Leningrad Front, the 59th Army of the 
Volkhov Front and the partisans. Three days later Soviet 
forces completely overwhelmed the enemy defence line in the 
Luga area. 

Unable to hold the defence line along the River Luga, the 
Germans began a hurried retreat towards Pskov, where they 
had already prepared a rear defence line. In pursuit of them 
the armies of the Leningrad Front! reached the Narva, Lake 
Chudskoye, Pskov, Ostrov line. But the Narva and Pskov- 
Ostrov fortified areas could not be taken immediately, for the 
Soviet forces were worn out by continuous heavy fighting. On 
orders from the Stavka the troops assumed the defensive on 
March 1, 1944, and began to prepare for new operations that 
would liberate the Soviet Baltic region. 

The partisans did much to help the regular forces in defeat- 
ing the enemy. In the decisive days of the battle for the com- 
plete liberation of Leningrad the partisan movement’s purpose- 
ful, well-organised and efficiently controlled force was partic- 
ularly noticeable. These people’s avengers destroyed commu- 
nications in the enemy’s rear, wiped out its garrisons, cut off 
telephone lines, impeded the enemy’s withdrawal and saved 
thousands of Soviet people from death or slavery. 

As a rule the partisan operations were closely coordinated 


' On February 13, 1944, the Volkhov Front was disbanded. 
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with the military operations of the Soviet forces, and this was 
considerably aided by the efficient cooperation between the 
fronts’ command and the Leningrad HQ of the partisan move- 
ment. Thus, for example, five partisan regiments, totalling 
more than 4,300 men, helped the troops of the Volkhov Front 
to carry out their tasks in the area of Finev Lug, Oredezh, Ba- 
tetskaya, Utorgosh and Shimsk. In early February the front 
was being supported by eight partisan brigades with a total of 
some 17,000 men.! 

The partisans paralysed enemy movements along the rail- 
way and highway in the Kingisepp-Gdov, Strugi Krasniye- 
Pskov, Luga-Plyussa, Batetskaya-Soltsy, Dno-Dedovichi sec- 
tors, and this impeded the enemy’s ability to manoeuvre their 
reserves and transport troops and supplies. 

Together with the Soviet forces the partisans took part in 
the liberation of such towns as Gdov, Luga, Lyady, Oredezh 
and Slantsy, destroyed the German garrisons at 11 railway sta- 
tions, including such major junctions as Oredezh, Peredols- 
kaya, Plyussa, Mshinskaya, Serebryanka and Veimarn. They 
blew up bridges across rivers and seized and held river cros- 
sings till the arrival of Soviet troops. In the course of the offen- 
sive of the 42nd Army and the 2nd Strike Army in the direc- 
tion of Volosovo, Kingisepp, and Gatchina, Sabsk the parti- 
sans seized and held river crossings on the Luga in the Ivanov- 
skoye and Sabsk areas. 

During the offensive operations against the German forces 
at Leningrad and Novgorod the partisans killed more than 
20,000 Nazi soldiers, blew up almost 59,000 rails and 300 
bridges, derailed 136 trains, destroyed more than 500 km of tele- 
phone and telegraph wires, 1,620 motor vehicles and 28 de- 
pots. Together with the attacking forces the partisans saved 
some 500,000 Soviet citizens from being sent to slave-labour 
camps in Germany, they did much to prevent livestock, grain, 
public and personal property from falling into the hands of the 
invaders and stopped enemy saboteurs from blowing up and 
burning down several thousand inhabited localities.? 

The partisan movement was directed by the underground 
district Party committees and local Party organisations which 
also conducted mass political work among the population in 
the temporarily occupied districts of the Leningrad region. On 
the directive of the Party Central Committee and the State De- 


' The Battle of Leningrad, pp. 355, 392. 
2 Essays on the History of Leningrad, Vol. 5, p. 433. 
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fence Committee they established contact with the Soviet rear 
and ensured the regular distribution of the newspapers, Le- 
ningradsky Partizan (Leningrad Partisan) and Za Sovetskuyu 
Rodinu (For the Soviet Motherland), which were brought in 
across the front line by plane. The Communists encouraged 
the people to sabotage the measures initiated by the occupying 
authorities, regulated the influx of people into the partisan 
movement, raised the people’s morale and strengthened their 
faith in an imminent victory. 

In March 1944, as soon as the areas of their operations had 
been liberated, large partisan delegations came to Leningrad 
where they were given a rousing welcome by the workers of the 
city. Some 22,000 of the former partisans joined the forces 
fighting on the Leningrad Front, the rest returned to their 
homes and helped restore the national economy. 

The Motherland highly appreciated the heroic efforts of the 
Leningrad partisans. Some 6,000 partisans, both men and 
women, were decorated with Orders and medals for their her- 
oism, courage and active assistance to the troops of the Le- 
ningrad and Volkhov fronts. Nineteen partisans were made 
Heroes of the Soviet Union. 


* * * 


The battles at Leningrad and Novgorod marked the begin- 
ning of a series of new offensive operations by the Soviet 
Armed Forces in 1944 and new defeats for the Nazi army. The 
so-called “Northern Rampart’, a strong, deeply-echeloned 
defence, had collapsed under the blows dealt by the Soviet 
troops, and this upset the stability of the whole left strategic 
flank of the German forces on the Soviet-German front. 

After defeating the main forces of the German 18th Army 
the Soviet troops pushed them back some 250 km south of Le- 
ningrad and liberated almost the whole of the Leningrad and 
part of the Kalinin region. From the banks of the Neva the So- 
viet fighting men moved to the Narva and then confidently en- 
tered the Estonian SSR. Nearly 90,000 enemy officers and men 
were killed and 7,200 taken prisoner. Ninety-seven German 
planes, 289 panzers, some 2,000 field guns and much other 
equipment were destroyed and 189 panzers, 1,852 field guns 
and an enormous amount of ammunition, small arms, food 
and military equipment were captured. 

The military and political importance of the victories at Le- 
ningrad and Novgorod lay primarily in the fact that the block- 
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ade of Leningrad was completely raised and its population de- 
livered from the barbarous artillery bombardment. The Baltic 
Fleet became more securely based in the Gulf of Finland, and 
favourable conditions were created for subsequent operations 
in the Karelian Isthmus, Karelia and the Soviet Baltic region. 

As M.I. Kalinin, a Soviet statesman said, the victory 
at Leningrad was a military victory of importance not 
only to Leningrad but to the whole course of the Soviet peo- 
ple’s struggle against the German invaders. 

The defeat of the Nazi forces at Leningrad and Novgorod 
further undermined the morale of the German army and the 
armies of Germany’s allies, and deepened the crisis of the Hit- 
ler coalition. Germany’s influence in Finland and other Scan- 
dinavian countries weakened considerably. 

The operations of the Leningrad, Volkhov and Second Bal- 
tic fronts, the Baltic Fleet, the long-range aviation and the par- 
tisans were ably directed and coordinated by the Supreme 
Command Stavka. The timely assignment of combat tasks, the 
strengthening of the fronts commensurably with these tasks, 
the proper determination of sectors where the troops’ main ef- 
forts were to be concentrated, the movement of fronts and ar- 
mies from one sector to another, and clear-cut directives con- 
cerning the provision of the troops with the material and 
technical facilities they needed all played an extremely impor- 
tant role in the victorious outcome of the Soviet Army’s opera- 
tions on the north-western strategic sector of the Soviet- 
German front in the winter of 1944. 

The victories at Leningrad and Novgorod embodied the 
high moral and political uplift and militancy of the soldiers 
and sailors. Their heroism was not just of individuals, it was 
the mass heroism of units and formations. More than 180 mili- 
tary units of the Leningrad, Volkhov, and Second Baltic fonts 
and of the Baltic Fleet received the honorary names of the ci- 
ties and towns they liberated. During the offensive Moscow 
gave ten salutes in honour of the valorous fighting men of the 
north-western strategic sector. 


The Final Battles 


The defeat of the German armies in the winter of 1944 and 
their retreat to Narva and Pskov removed the main danger 
from Leningrad. But the front line was still very close. The 
Finnish forces were only 30 kilometres from the city, on the 
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Karelian Isthmus, and from behind their strong defences vari- 
ous dangers threatened. The reality of these dangers became 
apparent soon. On the night of April 3, about 20 Junkers tried 
to get through to the city from the direction of Lake Ladoga, 
but were timely detected by the radar stations of the Leningrad 
Anti-Aircraft Defence Army, scattered and driven away by 
Soviet fighter planes. 

The Finns also held Southern Karelia, through which the 
Kirov Railway ran, connecting Leningrad with the country’s 
northern ports. 

But the threat to Leningrad from the north did not last long. 
It was removed as a result of the Vyborg-Petrozavodsk opera- 
tion undertaken by the Soviet Armed Forces in the summer of 
1944, the basic aim of which was to crush the Finnish Army 
and liberate the Karelian Isthmus and Southern Karelia, 
which in the final analysis would mean Finland’s withdrawal 
from the war. 

Finland at the time was in a state of deep crisis. Its economy 
was totally exhausted. An anti-war movement was spreading 
in the country. Among its ruling quarters many realised that 
after the winter defeat of Army Group North it was pointless 
for Finland to continue the war on Germany’s side. The Fin- 
nish government approached the Soviet government to ascer- 
tain the terms on which Finland could cease hostilities and 
withdraw from the war. The terms put forward by the Soviet 
Union were moderate, but the Finnish leadership, chosing to 
rely on Germany’s military aid and political support from the 
United States, refused to accept them. 

The Finnish Command ordered its forces to hold their posi- 
tions whatever the cost. The main Finnish forces were in 
Southern Karelia and on the Karelian Isthmus. Using the nu- 
merous lakes, rivers, swamps, forests and rocky terrain, they 
had built powerful defences. A particularly strong fortification 
system, which was more than 100 km in depth, had been built 
across the Karelian Isthmus. This ran in three defence lines 
from the Gulf of Finland to Lake Ladoga. The first one, 
3-5 km in depth, ran along the front line. The second, and the 
most powerful line, which was also 3-5-km deep, lay 15-25km 
back from the first. The third line lay 60-65 km from the for- 
ward edge. In addition to this, there was a defence line built in 
the Vyborg area. This system contained a large number of 
ferro-concrete and earth-wooden weapon emplacements and 
gun-turrets. It was full of anti-tank ditches, thick barbed-wire 
entanglements, granite anti-tank obstructions and minefields. 
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The depth of the defences in Southern Karelia between Lake 
Ladoga and Lake Onega reached 180 km. The strongest sec- 
tion was between Svirstroi and Lake Ladoga where the Finns 
had their main lines of communications. 

The Soviet Supreme Command entrusted the conduct of 
the Vyborg-Petrozavodsk operation to the troops of the 
Leningrad and Karelian fronts. These were to be supported 
by the Baltic Fleet, the Ladoga and Onega flotillas and the 
long-range aviation. 

The troops and the fleet began to prepare for the offensive 
in early May 1944. In the first place, the troops of both fronts 
were regrouped and considerably reinforced. The 21st Army and 
a number of other units were transported from the Oranien- 
baum area to the Karelian Isthmus by ships of the Baltic Fleet. 

By the beginning of the offensive the Soviet forces were 
vastly superior to those of the enemy. They had 1.7 times as 
many men, 5.2 times as many guns and mortars, 7.3 times as 
many tanks and self-propelled guns and 6.2 times as many 
planes. This vastly superior force was needed to achieve a rapid 
breakthrough of the enemy’s deeply echeloned defences on 
a terrain that was extremely difficult for offensive operations. 

The units and formations trained on terrain that was similar 
to that on which they would have to mount the offensive, with 
defences copied from those used by the Finns. To overcome 
the enemy’s permanent fortifications special assault battal- 
ions, squads and detachments were formed from the toughest 
and most experienced soldiers. 

Party-political work among the troops was aimed at culti- 
vating high fighting spirit in them, and strong Party and Kom- 
somol organisations were formed in practically every infantry, 
assault, strike and reconnaissance unit or detachment. 

The troops of the Leningrad Front under the command of 
Army General L. A. Govorov were the first to launch an at- 
tack on the Karelian Isthmus. 

On June 9, the day before the offensive began, the artillery 
and the air arms of the front and the Baltic Fleet pounded for 
10 hours the most heavily fortified defence works along the 
enemy’s first line of defence. 

On the morning of June 10, after the heavy artillery and ae- 
rial bombardment, the commander of the 21st Army of the Le- 
ningrad Front, general D. N. Gusev, sent forward his troops 
to storm the enemy defences. Overcoming strong enemy resis- 
tance they broke through the enemy’s first defence line and 
forced the River Sestra in their stride. The Finnish forces were 
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thrown back 12-14 km. On June 11, the 23rd Army under Gen- 
eral A.I. Cherepanov joined the battle. The commander of 
the front reinforced the attacking troops with his own reserves. 
By the end of the fourth day of the offensive the Soviet troops 
had reached the second and most powerful defence line. 

The storming of the second enemy defence line began on the 
morning of June 14 after one and a half hours of artillery bom- 
bardment and massive air attacks. The 21st Army delivered its 
main blow on the Vyborg and the 23rd Army on the Keksgolm 
sector. The enemy strengthened its forces on the Vyborg Road 
and in view of this the front commander shifted the main ef- 
forts of the 21st Army to its left flank, along the Primorskoye 
Road. An infantry corps was transferred to the 21st Army 
from the Front’s reserves and some 110 artillery battalions 
were regrouped. The fighting on the second defence line was 
extremely fierce. The enemy,-relying on its numerous perma- 
nent weapon emplacements, anti-tank and anti-infantry ob- 
structions, put up stubborn resistance and in some sectors 
counter-attacked. But by the evening of June 17 the Soviet 
units, having taken a number of strong points, broke through 
the second defence line. 

The attacking troops were given considerable help by the 
coast and naval artillery of the Baltic Fleet. It destroyed enemy 
defence works and struck heavy blows at its lines of communi- 
cation in the rear. The fleet air arm and the front aviation also 
delivered massive blows at the enemy’s strong points, making 
on the June 14 and 15 more than 2,600 sorties. 

The Finns were now faced with a critical situation. To halt 
the Soviet offensive the Finnish command was forced to throw 
all its reserves to the Karelian Isthmus. Marshal Mannerheim 
called upon the troops to hold the third defence line whatever 
the cost. But nothing could stop the advance of the Soviet 
troops. The 21st Army penetrated the third defence line in its 
stride, and on June 20, after a powerful attack, the Soviet ban- 
ner was raised over Vyborg. At the same time, in the eastern 
part of the Karelian Isthmus, the 23rd Army reached the 
enemy defence line that ran along the Vuoksa water system. 

Subsequent days saw fighting for the islands of the Bjork 
Archipelago in the Gulf of Finland, and by the end of June 
the sailors of the Baltic Fleet had cleared them of the 
enemy. 

In early July, the 59th Army under General I.T. Korov- 
nikov, which had been transferred to the Karelian Isthmus 
during the offensive, and the sailors of the Baltic fleet carried 
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out a joint landing operation which resulted in the liberation 
of the islands of the Vyborg Bay. 

On July 15, the troops of the Leningrad Front were ordered 
by the Stavka to cease their offensive and dig in. The front line 
on the Karelian Isthmus was moved more than 150 km north 
of Leningrad. Thus the threat to the city from the north, partic- 
ularly the threat of artillery bombardment from that direc- 
tion, was removed.! 

The successful offensive of the Leningrad Front forced the 
Finnish Command to transfer considerable forces from South- 
ern Karelia to the Karelian Isthmus. The Soviet Command 
foresaw that the enemy would do this and thereby weaken its 
defences between Lake Ladoga and Lake Onega. 

On June 21, two armies of the Karelian Front commanded 
by Army General K.A. Meretskov assumed the offensive. On 
the first day, the 32nd Army, commanded by General 
F.D. Gorelenko, which was attacking from the area north- 
east of Medvezhegorsk in the direction of Suoyarvi and, with 
part of its forces, in the direction of Petrozavodsk, broke 
through the enemy defences and advanced 14-16 km. The 7th 
Army under General A. N. Krutikov, which was to advance 
towards Olonets-Sortavala along the eastern shore of Lake 
Ladoga, crossed the River Svir in the Ladeinoye Pole area 
with support from the Ladoga Flotilla and captured a bridge- 
head 16 km wide and 8 km deep. On the following day this 
bridgehead was considerably enlarged. 

As the Finnish units retreated they mined and destroyed the 
roads, blew up bridges and made abatises. All this slowed 
down the Soviet advance. On orders from the Supreme Com- 
mand Stavka the Soviet forces stepped up their operations. On 
June 23, the ships of the Ladoga Flotilla, supported by some 
300 planes, landed troops between the rivers Tuloksa and Vid- 
litsa in the rear of the Finnish forces. A day later, the 7th 
Army, supported by the landing party, broke through the sec- 
ond defence line after heavy fighting and took the town of 


1 There was, however, the very rcal danger that Leningrad would come 
under attack from V-I type missiles that Nazi Germany started using in the 
West against London and other cities from the middle of 1944. In the summer 
of 1944, the Command of the Leningrad Anti-Aircraft Defence Army elaborat- 
ed a plan for combatting this type of weapon. In August the troops of the Le- 
ningrad Anti-Aircraft Defence Army held two exereises which ineluded 
a complex of measures designed to destroy these new missiles on the ap- 
proaches to the city. (See: N. A. Svetlishin, The Country’s AAD Forces During 
the Great Patriotic War, Nauka Publishers, Moseow, 1979, p. 190.) 
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Olonets. On June 28, units of the 7th and 32nd armies, to- 
gether with a landing force from the Onega Flotilla, liberated 
Petrozavodsk, the capital of the Karelo-Finnish Republic and 
completely cleared the Kirov Railway of the enemy. Thus the 
Soviet troops steadily advanced across forests, lakes and 
swamps where there were no roads, breaking the enemy’s stub- 
born resistance and repelling its counter-attacks, and liberat- 
ing new towns and villages. 

By July 10, the 7th Army, supported by the Ladoga Flotilla, 
had reached the Laiomola area and took the town of Pitkya- 
ranta, an important Finnish resistance centre. Here the Soviet 
units were halted by strong Finnish counter-blows. On July 21, 
the units of the 32nd Army reached the Soviet pre-war state 
borders. 

The Soviet Air Force was very active throughout the whole 
operation, destroying the enemy’s powerful fortifications, at- 
tacking its reserves and carrying out reconnaissance. 

On August 9, the Stavka ordered a halt to the offensive. The 
front was now stabilised on a line running from Kudamguba 
through Kuolisma to Pitkyaranta. The Finns in Southern Ka- 
relia had been pushed 200-250 km back. 

As a result of the Vyborg-Petrozavodsk offensive operation 
the Soviet forces finally cleared the Leningrad region of the in- 
vaders and drove the enemy out of the Karelo-Finnish Repub- 
lic. The Kirov Railway and the White Sea-Baltic Canal were 
returned to the country. 

Conducting the offensive on the Karelian Isthmus and in 
Southern Karelia in the most difficult forest and marshy ter- 
rain where there were no roads, the Soviet troops showed great 
military skill and mass heroism in combatting the bitter resis- 
tance put up by the enemy. More than 93,000 fighting men 
were decorated with Orders and medals, and 78 were made 
Heroes of the Soviet Union. For his outstanding role in con- 
ducting the operation and for his skilful control of the troops, 
General L.A. Govorov, the Commander of the Leningrad 
Front, was made Marshal of the Soviet Union on June 18, 
1944, 

The liberation of the Karelian Isthmus and Southern Kare- 
lia were essentially the final stage of the heroic struggle for Le- 
ningrad, one of the most glorious pages in the history of the 
Great Patriotic War. 

In the summer and autumn campaign of 1944 the Soviet 
Armed Forces also inflicted heavy defeats on the Nazi troops 
in other sectors of the Soviet-German front. 
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Faced with the threat of complete military defeat and of the 
transfer of hostilities on its own territory, Finland entered into 
negotiations with the Soviet government, and soon withdrew 
from the war. Nazi Germany lost one more of its allies in Eu- 
rope. 

Thus ended the Battle of Leningrad. After it was over, the 
troops of the Leningrad and Karelian fronts were sent to other 
strategic sectors. With the support and help of the whole coun- 
try the people of Leningrad began to heal their wounds that 
had been inflicted on the city by the Nazi invaders. 


Conclusion 


In early May 1945 the Soviet people brought the Great Patriot- 
ic War to a victorious conclusion by defeating the Nazi invad- 
ers. Nazi Germany was routed and her rulers were forced 
to sign an act of unconditional surrender. The road to that 
great Victory lay through numerous sanguinary battles. One 
of the most outstanding and impressive events in that war 
was the heroic defence of Leningrad, an unprecedented epic of 
human courage, endurance and selfless patriotism. It was one 
of the greatest and most astounding feats of heroism ever per- 
formed by a civilian population and an army in the history of 
warfare. 

For three years Leningrad was a front-line city, and its citi- 
zens and the soldiers and sailors who defended it experienced 
the severest of trials. They were to endure the continual enemy 
pressure, the starvation enforced by the blockade, and to live 
and struggle with death staring them in the face literally every 
minute. To save Lenin’s glorious city and defeat the enemy the 
people gave everything they had —their labour, their strength 
and their lives. 

A total of 107,000 demolition and incendiary bombs were 
dropped on and more than 150,000 shells fired at the belea- 
guered city. The people of Leningrad and the soldiers defending 
it were killed by bullets, shells and bombs and died from hunger 
and cold. But none of these sufferings and deprivations could 
break their will to fight the invader. In the course of the fierce 
fighting for Leningrad the city’s heroic defenders not only re- 
pulsed numerous attacks by superior enemy forces, but inflict- 
ed a decisive defeat on them. The best forces of German 
Army Group North were worn out and bled white at Lenin- 
grad and then pushed far back to the west and north. At vari- 
ous stages of the war some 15-20 per cent of the German Armed 
Forces involved in the war against the Soviet Union were 
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literally riveted to Leningrad. Dozens of crack enemy divisions 
were smashed at Leningrad. 

The Motherland highly appreciated the feat of valour per- 
formed by the defenders of Leningrad. Some 350,000 officers 
and men of the Leningrad Front alone won government deco- 
rations. The title of Hero of the Soviet Union was conferred 
on 226 bravest men, eight of whom, pilots in the Leningrad 
Front and Baltic Fleet air arms, won it twice. 

The working people of Leningrad were just as much the 
creators of the victory as were the soldiers and sailors. In 
a short time they formed ten home-guard infantry divisions, 16 
machine-gun-and-artillery battalions, seven partisan regi- 
ments and several draft battalions. Leningrad factory workers 
supplied the fighting front with more than 2,000 new and re- 
paired tanks, 1,500 planes, 150 heavy naval guns, upwards of 
4,500 field guns, 12,000 mortars, more than 212,000 rifles and 
submachine-guns, more than 7.5 million artillery and mortar 
shells and a vast amount of communications equipment. The 
shipbuilders of Leningrad completed and repaired about 850 
various ships. 

Nearly 1.5 million fighting men who defended the city, and 
civilians who forged the weapons of victory were decorated 
with the medal ‘“‘For the Defence of Leningrad’’. 

The outstanding services of Leningrad workers in the Great 
Patriotic War merited a high recognition of the Soviet state: in 
1945 the city of Leningrad was awarded the Order of Lenin 
and given the honorary title of Hero-City. 

In presenting this award, the Chairman of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, M.JI. Kalinin, said: “I can 
say without hesitation that the world has never seen such pat- 
riotism as that shown by the population of Lenin’s great city in 
the struggle against the most inveterate enemy of mankind, an 
enemy that nurtured the audacious idea to subjugate the whole 
human race to a crazed gang of out-and-out reactionaries. 

“Centuries will pass, but the feat performed by the people of 
Leningrad — men and women, old people and children — will 
never be erased from the memory of future generations...””} 

In 1957, to mark the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the city Leningrad was awarded a second Order of Lenin. In 
1965, together with a number of other hero-cities, Leningrad 
was awarded the Gold Star medal. 


1 Leningrad— the Twice Decorated City, Leningrad, 1945, p. 61 Gin Rus- 
sian). 
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In 1967, for the outstanding services of its working people 
to the socialist Motherland and in connection with the 50th 
anniversary of the October Revolution, Leningrad was also 
awarded the Order of the October Revolution. These high 
awards were a reflection of the nation-wide recognition of the 
city’s heroic labour and feats of arms. 

The unparalleled feat performed by the people of Leningrad 
was also given due recognition abroad. In January 1944, act- 
ing on behalf of the people of the United States of America, 
President Roosevelt sent a special scroll to the city of Lening- 
rad ‘“‘as a memorial to its gallant soldiers and to its loyal men, 
women and children who, isolated from the rest of their nation 
by the invader ... successfully defended their beloved city ... 
and thus symbolized the undaunted spirit of the peoples of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and of all the nations of 
the world resisting forces of aggression”. The New York Times 
wrote in its editorial on January 31, 1944, that the endurance 
displayed by the people of Leningrad during the long siege was 
unprecedented and that their feat would be inscribed in the an- 
nals of history as a kind of myth. Leningrad, the newspaper 
said, personified the indomitable spirit of the Russian people. 

After the war some bourgeois historians have been trying to 
present the history of Leningrad’s defence in a false light and 
cast doubt on the high morale displayed by the people of the 
city and their faith in the ideals of the socialist Motherland 
and the Communist Party. But these attempts fall to the 
ground in the face of the real facts and documentary materials. 

The defence of Leningrad was a testimony to the moral and 
political unity of the Soviet people and to their being rallied 
around the Communist Party. The guiding hand of the Com- 
munist Party provided the source of staunchness that was dis- 
played by Leningrad during the most difficult times of the 
blockade. The organising work of the Leningrad Communists 
united all the working people of the city and directed their ef- 
forts towards a single, common aim — the defence of the city. 
During the first and the hardest eighteen months of the war 
the Leningrad Party organisation accepted 21,600 new mem- 
bers into its ranks. This was the best proof of the faith which 
the people of Leningrad had in the Party and of the high pres- 
tige it enjoyed. 

The unity between the civilian population and the troops de- 
fending Leningrad made the city invincible. A common strug- 
gle and a common destiny united the defenders of Leningrad 
and its civilian population into a single fighting force. The 
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people of Leningrad were confident that the troops, which de- 
fended the city, would hold out and prevent the enemy from 
getting into the city, which is the cradle of the Revolution. 
And in their turn, the troops knew that the workers of Lening- 
rad provided a firm and reliable rear for them. And in the rear 
of the German invaders the flames of partisan warfare raged. 
The partisans struck at the enemy rear, disrupted military 
transportations and attacked German garrisons, thereby help- 
ing the Soviet troops to defend Leningrad and eventually de- 
feat the enemy. 

The support given to the people of Leningrad by the whole 
of the country was an inexhaustible source of courage and he- 
roism for them. Cut off as they were from the rest of the coun- 
try the people of Leningrad, the front’s soldiers and the Baltic 
sailors never once felt they were alone. The defence of Lening- 
rad was a matter of nation-wide concern. From all parts of the 
country trainloads of foodstuffs, arms, ammunition and rein- 
forcements came to the besieged city. The Leningraders, who 
were evacuated, were given food and shelter and the care and 
attention of all. The people of Leningrad believed firmly that 
the Party, the Soviet government and the Soviet Command 
would do everything to lift the blockade and that the long- 
awaited day of victory would come. This belief helped them 
endure the bombing and shelling, the cold and the hunger, and 
the other hardships brought about by the blockade. 

The defence of Leningrad and the provision of its popula- 
tion were an object of constant concern for the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, the State Defence Committee, 
the Soviet government and the Supreme Command Stavka. 
These matters were dealt with by such prominent Party leaders 
and statesmen as N. A. Voznesensky, A. N. Kosygin, A. A. 
Kuznetsov and A. I. Mikoyan. 

Ground and naval operations at Leningrad were comman- 
ded by prominent military leaders such as generals (later mar- 
shals) G. K. Zhukov, L. A. Govorov, K. A. Meretskov, 
N.N. Voronov, A.A. Novikov and  Vice-Admiral 
V. F. Tributs. The victory at Leningrad testified to the matu- 
rity of the Soviet art of warfare and the high skill of Soviet mi- 
litary leaders and commanding officers. 

Leningrad suffered enormous damage during the war. More 
than 1,000 factory buildings and upwards of 10,000 apartment 
houses were destroyed or severely damaged. A large part of 
the city’s power supply system was put out of action. For this 
reason, in 1945 Leningrad was producing only 30 per cent of 
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Soviet heavy artillery heading for Vyborg. 
June 1944 


Commander of Army Group North W. Model 
with a group of generals and other officers 
at a new defence position. March 1944 
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Piskarevskoye Memorial Cemetery 


The city of Leningrad being awarded the Order of Lenin. 
January 27, 1945. Left to right: L.A. Govorov, P.S. Popkov, 
M.I. Kalinin, A. A. Kuznetsov 


Military parade in Leningrad. May 1, 1945 


its gross output in 1940, the capacity of its power plants 
amounted to only some 38 per cent, and its workforce to 
a mere 50 per cent of the 1940 figures. Suburbs of Lenin- 
grad — Pushkin, Pavlovsk, Gatchina, Lomonosov and Petro- 
dvorets — lay in ruins. Works of art, architecture and culture 
in general that had been created by the talent and labour of 
many generations, had been barbarically destroyed or 
plundered. 

Work on restoring the city began immediately after the lift- 
ing of the blockade. In late March 1944, the State Defence 
Committee allocated 790 million roubles for this purpose de- 
spite the war-time difficulties. The people of Leningrad set 
about restoring and repairing the damaged factories, houses 
and cultural and scientific institutions. And the miracles 
worked by this enthusiastic labour were not inferior in magni- 
tude to the miracles worked previously by the defenders of the 
city. Working on Saturdays and Sundays and other days off 
became the general practice. Everywhere at factories and 
house managers’ offices voluntary teams of restorers and re- 
pairers were formed. Learning the trade of bricklayers, plaster- 
ers, painters and carpenters, the people of Leningrad repaired 
the damaged buildings and erected new ones. Tens of thou- 
sands of people helped to put the embankments and squares in 
order, to dismantle the defence works and plant trees in the 
streets and courtyards. Where there had once been wasteland 
the Primorsky and Moskovsky parks were laid. Love of their 
native city and the desire to return its former beauty made the 
people of Leningrad work 50 million man-hours without re- 
muneration. In 1950 the restoration work was finished and the 
city looked better and more beautiful than ever. 

On former wastelands and places where before the war wood- 
en buildings had stood (which had been pulled down for fuel 
during the blockade) new housing estates were built, beautiful 
new streets and thoroughfares laid, and squares and gardens 
made. The former aspect of the old part of the city was com- 
pletely restored. The unique monuments and palace-museums 
that had been destroyed during the war were all restored, both 
in Leningrad and in its suburbs. Thousands could once again 
admire the masterpieces of world art in the halls of the Hermita- 
ge. The domes and spires once more shone in the sun, having 
been divested of their war-time camouflage. The Leningrad 
Underground, the construction of which had been interrupted 
by the war, was put into operation in 1956. On the sight of the 
famous Oranienbaum bridgehead the new town of Sosnovy 
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Bor was built, which now contains the world’s largest atomic 
power station. 

Within a short period of time Leningrad’s pre-war industrial 
output was considerably surpassed. Today the power engi- 
neering plants of Leningrad produce more than half of the 
country’s power units. Leningrad has once again become 
a centre of scientific and technological progress. High-power 
turbines and generators, huge tankers, unique optical and elec- 
tronic instruments, precision machine-tools and much other 
advanced and sophisticated machines and equipment are man- 
ufactured here. The huge nuclear-powered ice-breaker Ros- 
siya, the fourth of its kind, was made at the Baltiisky Plant and 
launched here and work has begun on yet another such vessel. 
A serial production of gas-pumping units for the long-distance 
Urengoi-Pomary-Uzhgorod pipeline has been started. Other 
Leningrad enterprises like the Kirov and Elektrosila plants, 
the Metallichesky, Elektroapparat and Svetlana factories are 
well known far beyond the borders of the USSR. Ninety coun- 
tries are supplied with articles manufactured by the city’s opti- 
cal factories. 

Leningrad is now once again famed as one of the most im- 
portant centres of socialist culture and science. It has more 
than 400 research and design institutes and bureaus. The city’s 
41 higher educational establishments and numerous special- 
ised secondary schools train specialists for various branches of 
the national economy and for cultural institutions. Young 
men and women from many countries study at Leningrad Uni- 
versity and other institutions of higher learning. 

The people of Leningrad carefully preserve the memory of 
those who gave their lives in the struggle against the Nazi invad- 
ers. In the city cemeteries where those who died during the 
blockade are buried there are common graves surmounted by 
monuments. One of these, the Piskarevskoye Cemetery, 
where the largest number of the victims of the blockade are 
buried, has been turned into a magnificent monument to the 
heroic defenders of Leningrad. A granite slab contains the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


Here lie Leningraders. 
Here lie men, women and children 
of this city. 
Beside them are soldiers 
of the Red Army. 
They laid their lives 
in defending you, 
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Leningrad, the cradle 
of the Revolution. 
Their noble names 
cannot be listed 
here: 
So many are they, eternally 
safeguarded by granite. 
But know, whoever hearkens 
to these stones, 
Nobody and nothing 
has been forgotten. 


People come to the Piskarevskoye Cemetery in an endless 
stream, either in groups or alone to honour the memory of 
those who died in the besieged city. People walk in silence with 
concentrated thoughtful faces. Alongside Soviet people tour- 
ists and delegations from abroad bow their heads in silence at 
the monument of the grieving Motherland, the Eternal Flame 
and the common graves. _ 

Many of the streets of Leningrad bear the names of the he- 
roes of the war. Between 1964 and 1967 the working people of 
Leningrad built along the former lines of defence a Green Belt 
of Glory more than 200 km long. Among the trees of this 
Green Belt stand 42 monuments. Raised on pedestals around 
there are five tanks and 14 field guns, symbolising the defence 
of this Belt. Between the monuments there are green paths and 
flower beds. As an expression of deep gratitude to the defend- 
ers of the city and of eternal memory of their heroic deeds an 
inscription on a plague at the Primorsky Monument contains 
the following words: “May the courage of the heroes be eter- 
nal. Your life was saved by their death. May your loyalty 
match theirs.”” A memorial ensemble built on voluntary contri- 
butions at Victory Square has become the centre of the Green 
Belt of Glory. During the war this was where the city ended 
and the line of defence began. The monuments commemorate 
the heroism and staunchness of the soldiers of the Leningrad 
Front and the inhabitants of the city, the heroic feats of the 
Baltic Fleet sailors and of the drivers who carried essential 
goods across the Lifeline and all the important events of the 
900-day siege and the lifting of the blockade. 


* * * 
The wounds inflicted by the war have long since been healed. 
New generations now stand together with the war veter- 
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ans. Peace time gives birth to new heroes. They are building 
towns, smelting steel, growing wheat, and bringing up child- 
ren. But they know that the peaceful skies were won in mortal 
battle. Remembering the Second World War, the Soviet peo- 
ple are doing everything to maintain and consolidate peace on 
earth, to save our beautiful planet from world conflagration 
and to prevent a nuclear catastrophe. This underlies the policy 
of peace, reason and goodwill indefatigably pursued by the 
CPSU and the Soviet state. 

“Our ideal,” said Mikhail Gorbachev at the 27th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, “is a world with- 
out weapons and violence, a world in which each people freely 
chooses its path of development, its way of life.” ! 


1 Mikhail Gorbachev, Political Report of the CPSU Central Committee to 
the 27th Party Congress, Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 
1986, p. 78. 
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